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®lir anir Uoting America. 

Whenever any body of men finds that a good portion of the talent 
which formerly aided in its quarrels has become unwieldly, and its ideas 
tarnished, there is generally some quiet proclamation of a new creed, and 
proposals to new supporters. This done, the heroes of the old strifes are 
wo-begone to find themselves stored among the nation's respectables, 
while a crowd, more pliant, and exponents of the remodeled ideas, are 
no less astounded to find themselves towering among the nation's nota- 
bles. Before the wry face of this obsolete, and the wondering face of 
this nascent politician, the best of written comedy wants marrow ; a 
richer mine for gems of the ludicrous no man has yet discovered, and 
that playwright will make fortune and fame, who shall prolong the laugh- 
ter which agonizes the nation at these revolutions. But these faces in 
sorrowful and joyful anger give us some questions. 

What brings adout these transitions ? 

Talent which has worked on the men and measures of an age without 
being crippled by defeats, is, generally, for farther use, good enough, and 
safe enough, if it has not gained too long a succession of triumphs. A 
succession of defeats, of course, discourages its farther use. Triumphs 
identify the victor with the times of their occurrence. They tie him to 
his old policy, no matter how unsuited to new ideas. He is likely to 
worry his adherents by considering their interest in his old successes 
equal to their eagerness for his new ones, and more than this, we may 
infer from a thousand facts, that such elated party leaders too often re- 
member the tricks and subtletips whicli aided in their victories?, lonff after 

their memory refuses thoni a i^ood j)()ri rniiuroof iIioh' nohlcr .sirokos which 
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wrought out their glories. It is a grand thing to see men go on from tri- 
umph to triumph ; but with us it seems the rule, to which exceptions are 
few, that one grand round of triumphs ends all of a statesman's course 
which is honorable or profitable. To gain the triumph, the statesman 
almost always forms such an alliance between casuistry and conscience 
as shall not soon be again available. He who is thus swollen into an 
embodiment of some hobby of to-day, is hardly likely so perfectly to 
embody the opposing hobby, which, in the natural course of things, will 
rule to-morrow. Whether the man in such an action avows himself a 
rascal, or saint, his changed covering must be giished by the critics, and 
all the chances are that he falls under their stilettoes. 

But how stand these two elements with us at present ? Collating in 
the progress of our leaders, great and small, what they have promised 
and not done, what they have done and not promised, and what 
they do in accordance with principles previously avowed, we have mate- 
rials for a most extensive induction. Noting the examples thus obtained, 
we find, first, an older class of thinkers and workers, with which, so far 
as the thought of a nation can be ruled, has been the dynasty of rulers 
over the prevalent national opinions. This body, in its best examples, 
owes something to some superficial study of ancient polity — much more 
to careful readings of English models, and most of all to a steady use 
of its common sense, in gathering just such knowledge as avails it. 
Sedate, and wanting in perpetual brilliancy, it bears elements of power 
with which it will ever contest stoutly for the immunities of the grand 
directing body. One of these is the grasp which it has on those portions 
of our political history which those in training for official work most ad- 
mire. Another is its general identity with the solid and respectable in di- 
plomacy, — another, the fact that it strikes quickly, for, in its constitution 
are principles, and discipline, and general tactics, well known at the com- 
mencement of a struggle by all its allies. On these accounts there are 
continual accessions to it fi-om avowed adherents to the younger party, 
as well as from those who are making their first choice. The grand idea 
of this portion of the existing parties seems to be, that, in working out 
courses of political action their glory and emolument will come much 
more from grappling with the prosaic real, than toying with the plausi- 
ble ideal. Their grand dread seems to be the coming of emergencies, 
when they must generalize hastily from scanty facts. Their grand study 
seems to be that of past disorders and remedies in the state, in order to 
prophesy, on the third principle which Compte recognizes, what shall 
be the law of the future. 



V 
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Turning to what may be called Young America, we find that its great 
motive, in appearance, is eagerness for a quick national development. But 
there is another element, equally powerful, though not so showy, — the 
principle that veneration for past triumphs should not exclude fresh tal- 
ent, which may be available for future triumphs. This is not necessarily 
a selfish element. It influences many who profit nothing, if it gains the 
masteiy. No more is it altogether supported by men who have a curi- 
osity to see younger and keener intellects pitted against each other, for 
it rules many whose whole life shows them admirers of the aged and 
digni^ed, rather than the young and shrewd. Those also greatly mis- 
take the characteristics of these parties, who recognize in the older form 
the conservatism, and in the younger the radicalism of the day. The 
younger party clings to many ideas hatefully conservative, which the 
former will drop at its first opportunity. Some old theories, and rallying 
cries, which the former have been striving for a century to bury decently, 
have been energized by the latter, and put forth as things vitally impor- 
tant. To lead among the former, one must often cling to the common 
place ; to hold a primacy among the latter, some noted examples seem to 
warrant us in saying that stoutly to maintain some magnificently impu- 
dent lie, to make unbounded faith in national destiny atone for thievery, 
and to sneer at all common argument, is all that is needful. Take for in- 
stance a case where rights are withheld, and where the national dignity 
demands some excuse that it may keep a decently straight face before its 
neighbors. The former at once allow, as every reasonable man must al- 
low, that the rights exist— that in time they may be asserted, but that at 
present they are overruled by expediency. The latter will probably laugh 
at your arguments, put some ridiculous misconstruction on your histori- 
cal evidences, and overawe you by the supremely brazen position that 
these rights do not exist This younger party is, to all appearances, lib- 
eral and flexible. Its reasoners seem to have fermenting in their minds 
as many kindly elements, as have any thinkers, yet there is among them 
a fondness for prompt and stern measures, which would argue that, like 
John Adams, a leader in an opposing school, they had gained from all 
ancient history the single truth, that the mortal defect in ancient consti- 
tutions was the incertitude of the sovereignty. The quarrels between 
these systems are worth notice. To see some bully of the new school, 
wriggling in the logical grip of the older thinker, to see his knaveries 
ooze from him in that merciless squeeze, is great gain to bystanders, if 
mirth goes for anything. So, too, when some meek old fop of the other 
school, elephantine in fooleries and bigotries, is badgered by young ene- 
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mies, until their stabs and stings make bim declare his williDguess to re- 
ceive inklings of a new creed, and to renounce his schisms. 

In combining the various materials furnished for the public weal, the 
former seems more reliable ; but to manage the combinations, the latter 
Use an energy and tact which not unfrequently gives them • the prefer- 
ence. The latter, in making these combinations, are often heedless, and 
sometimes wanton. Often they see, rising from their careless mixtures, 
political disasters, which scare them, as the Alchymist was scared, seeing 
tibe Afrite rising from his alembic. To us, neither of these systems seems 
hopeful. The world has seen their glitter often, and gained nothing 
worth keeping. There is complete heartlessness in either, though less 
|)erhaps in Uie older party. Both refuse at times to distinguish the cleric 
from the laic — the principle which evidently has a mission, from the 
principle which evidently has not There is, in either, too great haste in 
the recognition of comfortable exceptions to the uncompromising rule, 
too great zeal in nourishing patriotism, and too little in nourishing justice, 
too much incense burnt b^ore intriguing power and brawling power, 
loo frequent blasphemies in setting aside the principle that truth cannot 
be gyved^ w. 



*^*0^^^f^0^0^0^^^^^^^ 



BY SUI GENERIS. 

Perhaps the reader never went a-trouting. Perhaps, also, he can fish 
bl&tter than the writer, who is, at best, "no great" of an angler. In 
%ith^ case, he would be pleased with the ground — a rough sort of a 
l^ace, called Waterville, in New Hampshire — a place where there are no 
feteain engines, but yet features of original grandeur and natural simpli- 
iSty, that eclipse the passive beauty of artificial adornment 

A better playgtoUnd for an amateur geologist can hardly be imagined, 
ftom all sides of a little valley, steep fountains rise, like that " which 
blight be touched,^' and adown them, and among them, Assh and race a 
IJfeat maliy water-courses, which form a rushing, foaming stream, appro- 
|*iately named Mad River. Huge bowlders dam up the channels, and 
Wflft debris of the spring freshets present a continual ckevaux defrise to 
tilQ iresolute sportsman. After leaping about for a few days over the 
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rocks, which is, in fact, the only way of getting along, you would be as 
nimble as an Alpine hunter. 

If you care to explore this place, go by rail to Plymouth, N. H., and 
thence as you like to Farmer Greeley's, who owns the best house among 
the seventeen that constitute the town. The district school is kept in hi& 
garret during the winter, and other good things are kept in his cellar and 
pantry all the year round. The road runs tilt against his door, and, wheo 
you get there, you will be obliged to stop. The exercise you will endure 
upon the road, and also your fish-catching, will make you very " valiant 
trencher-men," and you will eat at least fifty cents' worth at each meal, 
which is Mr. Greeley's entire charge per diem. 

It is amusing to see how precision will relax her stiflness, and etiquette 
unbend her haughtiness, as soon as the country breezes blow their soft 
and careless welcome into the face of either precisian or fashionable cit# 
Perhaps the driver wears a seedy coat and a foxy hat, but you chat with 
him pleasantly for all that, heedless of what le beau monde would say. 
It is quite surprising what a reputation for bonhommie one may create in 
a very short time. On the other hand, too, you are liable to be set down 
as " stuck up," before you are aware that a carelses word has escaped 
your lips. The country people generalize very rapidly in regard to one's 
manners. You meet a farmer by the road-side, and he nods to you, 
though a stranger, in a neighborly way. Be sure and return a polite 
salute, or else, like honest Dogberry, he will thank God that he is rid of a 
knave. The best method of conciliation is, to be generally afiable, ex- 
ceedingly irreverent towards Lindley Murray, and all his tribe, to eat 
with your knife edgewise, and to drink from the saucer rather than the 
cup. But this talk is hardly trout-fishing, although it leads to it. 

You must be sure to go to Waterville barbarously dressed. Whatever 
raiment will best resist the elements, that wear — stout cow-hide boots, 
well greased, answer a good purpose, and a ball of twine with a darning 
needle to "sow tares," is necessary. More obstinate stubs, to scratch 
and tear withal, you can never find, and many a tumble-down will con- 
tribute to mortify the flesh. 

The trout in these cold mountain streams, are not fastidious. They 
will jerk a mud-worm as snappishly as a fly-hook, — and you may talk 
and make all the noise that is desirable. All your shouting will not 
drown the ceaseless roar of the waterfalls. 

With what delight you feel the sharp jerk at the hook, and lo, the wit- 
less fish gleams suddenly in the sunlight, quivering, writhing upon the 
barb ; every crimson spot aglow, the delicate fins outspread and translu- 
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cent with inimitable hues, and the whole an alter et idem which makes 
you grow in conformity to old Izaak, and in dislike to the verses of 
Matthew Byles. 

There is now and then a bear seen in Waterville. Bears and blue- 
berries have been associated together since the date of the famous " Rol- 
lo Books" at least, if not since the creation ; .and, whenever you come 
across a blueberry " patch" upon the mountain, you may be sure that it 
is a good place for bears ; at any rate, it is unsafe to proceed to extremi- 
ties with bruin, unless you have a well loaded gun, which is quite a cum- 
brous thing in fishing. The safest and most interesting method is to let 
him climb a tree. He walks up as easily as a fly upon the wall, by dint 
of his well armed paws. But you had best pause till he is well out of 
the way. There are also strange stories of wild cats that inhabit the 
woods, and an occasional catamount straying down from Canada to cater 
for his family, is included in their category. Strange sights and sounds 
are ascribed to them, but we never heard of serious catastrophes. 

K you happen to lose your way, as we hope you never will, look what 
18 before you. Either " an aching void" in the place where the stomach 
should be, or else a comfortless meal of raw fish to be eaten without salt. 
You will, of course, make a fire if you have matches ; but if not, don't 
wear your patience and your fingers in stick-rubbing ; try rather to for- 
get that it is cold, and be thankful that you haven't a thermometer. You 
will be fortunate if you can amuse yourself by night with poking the 
fire, and estimating the value of a great pile of brush. In the morning it 
will be advisable to " shin up" a tree, and, having taken the bearings, to 
walk till you find some breakfast. 

These primitive woods, however painfully their roughness enters into 
one at times, are still grand and venerable. It is a majestic landscape 
that spreads out a " silent sea of pines," undulating darkly to the hori- 
zon. Everywhere is that solemn, unfaded mantle drawn over the decay- 
ing plants, the sterile rocks, and all that is unsightly below, even as 
mild charity can cover a multitude of misdeeds. Everywhere stand up 
the lively trees among the ancient skeletons, whose mould affords them 
nutriment, and flourish amidst the decay of centuries. So stand the gen- 
erations of men upon the burial places of other times, and heed it not. 

All that tread 
The globe are but a haDdful to the tribes 
That slumber in its bosom. ♦ ♦ ♦ * 
And millions in those solitudes, since first 
The flight of years began, have laid them down 
In their last sleep. 
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How different is this old forest from the smooth woods, so trim and 
cleared, where picnics are held, and which pleasure parties pronounce 
" beautiful." 

See that enormous mountain dome towering up from the rocky chan- 
nel where you stand. Its summit is bald with innumerable storms, and 
its woody covering has been many times ripped and furrowed by the 
avalanche. Does it not symbolize eternity, strewn with the wrecks of 
time ? And below the noisy torrent, now swelled, now dry, is foaming 
along, an emblem of our passionate and evanescent life. 

Reader — we took you a-trouting, and choose to desert you upon this 
uncomfortable mountain, to get down as you can. 



Song. 

"Touch us gently, Time.** — Barry Cornteall, 

Touch her gently, gentle Time, 
She is in her girlhood's prime ; 
Leave no wrinkles, anxious care, 
On that cheek and brow so fair, — 
Trials, oft ye must be met, 
But, O come not near her yet, — 
Pass her gently, rolling years, 
Leave no lingering trace of tears. 

Balmy, odor-breathing Spring 
To her feet thy roses bring. 
Strew her path with sweetest flowers 
That e'er grew in Eden's bowers ; 
But, though all-surpassing fair. 
With her they could not compare. 
Bear her. Time, O gently by, 
As thy winged coursers fly. 

Tranquil be her path through life, 
Little may she heed its strife, 
Never may it be her part 
To endure a wounded heart, 
Never may she others find 
Than the loving, true and kind. 
Bear her gently, Time, along, 
Midst the hurrying, passing throng. 
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J3'ox)el0 anir lS[ovtl iUritera. 

"The noblest study of mankind, is man f to search out the secret 
springs of action in the heart, to analyze its workings and examine its 
motive, to penetrate that " sanctum sanctorum," and unveil its concealed 
aspirations and earnest longings, is a labor worthy of the greatest genius. 
But in real life it is seldom that enough is known of any one to under- 
stand his innermost feelings, and, fortunately for our happiness, it is but 
rarely that any one is so situated as to call forth the slumbering powers 
of his nature, the deep sensibilities of his heart Actual experience but 
seldom affords instances of trying circumstances, which arouse the deep- 
est energies of the soul ; by the contemplation of which we are exalted 
with admiration, pity, wonder and astonishment. The occasions for the 
exercise of the heroic virtues are but rare. Life can seldom be romantic ; 
but what shall those poor creatures do whose lot is cast among the sober 
and sedate, whose unvarying routine of life dries up the higher and more 
generous impulses of the heart ? Shall they find no relief from the dull 
monotony of their existence? no opportunity of knowing the virtues they 
can never see or experience ? Here lies the province of the novelist and 
poet. He opens to our view every corner of the heart and gives the key 
to its most secret intentions. He portrays in " words that burn" the 
strong passions of man. He shows us human nature. Though his story 
may be false, for all that, it can teach as good a lesson. The patriotism 
of the elder Brutus and his stern virtue affects us as much, although a 
hundred Niebuhrs may deny his very existence. Truth in the tale is not 
necessary for an accurate study of human nature. Provided the circum- 
stances are possible and the characters natural, we derive as much bene- 
fit from its perusal as if each person ** lived, moved, and had his being" 
upon this earth. Certain it is that novels, by giving a false and errone- 
ous idea of life and human nature, may exert a most pernicious influence 
upon the youthful and inexperienced mind ; but it becomes the duty of 
every parent to guard against this by a careful supervision of their child- 
ren's pursuits ; do not give them fiction and not a single principle to 
guide their judgment ; but first fortify their intellect by reason, then in- 
dulge their imagination by fiction. Upon the youthful and inexperienced, 
I say, because what appeals to their feelings is but too apt to give a 
wrong bias to their thoughts. But for those hardened in the ways of 
the world, whose sensibilities have been blunted by rouijh contact with 
their iVtl]o',v iiieii. tlu^v feci n dofod iji a VvOjk ^^^.LTO the iniuT man is 
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feebly, and it may be wrongly portrayed, and derive no pleasure, and 
consequently no harm from its perusal. 

To increase our knowledge of the heart then, is among the great ends 
of every good novel. 

One of the strongest and most effectual means of denouncing and 
attacking the foibles and errors of our nature, is to expose them to the 
ridicule and sneers of the world ; the keen and polished shafts of wit, the 
severe and cutting blows of irony are more successful than the closest 
and most convincing arguments. I am of the sect of Democritus, and 
have more confidence in his theory. I believe that his contemptuous 
treatment of men's follies was far preferable to the sober and earnest man- 
ner of his contemporary. What men are ashamed of, they will but sel- 
dom advocate, and to see their darling projects and cherished opinions 
held up to the scorn of a sneering and laughing world has but little in- 
fluence to increase their veneration for them ; — 

"They hear, 
On all sides, from innumerable tongues^ 
A dismal, universal hiss; the sound 
Of public scorn.*' 

How can this be better exemplified than by the inimitable Don Quix- 
ote ? In this extraordinary and immortal work, Cervantes did more to 
destroy the absurd institution of Knight Errantry, and to turn the public 
mind from the nonsensical and foolish romances of the day, than all the 
logic of Euclid or Aristotle could have accomplished in a century. 

If "wit makes wise things foolish," and "gild whereso'er it strikes," 
how powerful and strong it is against the palpable inconsistencies of man- 
kind, — 

" When to truth allied, the wound it gives 
Sinks deep, and to remotest ages lives." 

But from the faithful delineation of character, we may derive both 
pleasure and instruction. 

"Lives o£ great men all remind us 
We may make our lives sublime," 

and not less of fictitious personages than of real. ' Tis not the fact that 

" great men" have lived, that arouses " our soul to dare and will to do ;" 

but their virtues, which we emulate ; their talent, which we admire ; their 

success, which awakens our ambition ; or their misfortunes, which excite 

our pity ; and cannot virtue, talents, success, or misfortune conceived of^ 
VOL. xvm. 2 
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affect us as much as when embodied in solid flesh and hone ! Cannot 
the sisterly devotion of Jeannie Deans, the chivalrous valor of Ivanhoe, 
touch our hearts as sensibly as if they had been fellow mortals and not 
creatures of fancy — mere children of the brain ? 

But the novelist, as the historian, aims at truth ; the historian in par- 
ticular instances, the novelist in general results ; the historian finds it in 
facts, the novelist in principles. As the skillful naturalist, from a few 
bones, constructs the whole creature, not by an act of the imagination, 
but by close reasoning and study; so the novelist, in describing char- 
acter, takes the few facts furnished by history, and, from his knowledge 
of human nature and by-gone times, fills out the slight sketch in a per- 
fectly consonant manner. Who can deny that good " Queen Bess" is 
more fully, vividly and truly portrayed in the pages of Kenilworth ; that 
the pedantic James, the Solomon of England, stands out in stronger 
relief in Lord Nigel, than in all the ponderous tomes of Hume and 
Lingard ? In the novel we feel that we know them as mortals and under- 
stand their character, while in the history we see them only as kings and 
queens. 

In every novel, save the most licentious and degraded, duplicity and 
crime are ever reprobated, while virtue receives all homage and respect. 
Even in some of Fielding's, the same book inspires us with disgust for 
vice and love for virtue; in Tom Jones we esteem the noble-hearted 
squire All worthy, and the spirit and kindness of Tom himself, while the 
meanness of Blifil, and the hypocrisy of Thwackum, fills us with the great- 
est abhorrence. 

But not only are the general principles of morality instilled by their 

perusal, but we obtain a far better idea of the manners, customs and hab- 
its of different lands and different centuries, tlian from any other source ; 
as we examine the works of different ages, we see the progress of men in 
the minor and less important detail of life. The various modes of 
thought, the different classes of society, are here most strongly shown. 
It seems as if we ourselves were living in those days ; we are carried 
back to by-gone times and mingle in familiar intercourse with our fathers, 
who have long since passed away "for ay^!" 

It is not as if we heard all this from another ; we see it ourselves. The 
curtains of antiquity are drawn aside and we stand upon the stage and 
act our part in the great drama of life with men of another century. To 
learn the manners and customs from a dry and circumstantial book, is 
like a blind man's having the beauties of a lovely landscape told him. 
He knows that there stands a tree, near by runs a babbling and joyous 
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brook, yonder a steep mountain rears its lofty head to the skies ; but the 
impression is vague and soon passes away ; while those who can feast 
their eyes on the charming scene ; who see, 

" The tresses of the woods 
With the light dallying of the west wind play ; 
And the full brimming floods, 
As gladly to their goats they run ;" 
for them, 

" The world is full of poetry, the air 
Is living with its spirit. * * ♦ * 
* * * * Earth is veiled 
And mantled with its beauty 1" 

But though the true purposes of a novel are so many, great and hon- 
orable, many there are among the hundreds, which, like a second deluge, 
are now inundating the literary world, which can only be recognized as 
the ofl&pring of a diseased imagination, vitiated taste and depraved heart, 
whose only object is to gratify the lowest and most brutal passions of 
our nature, which secure our attention by pampering our sensual appe- 
tites; they flutter like the moth around the light of our better judgment 
for a moment, but soon wither and perish. Such is the character of 
those trashy works which swarm like locusts over our land. Their 
authors seek gain alone, lucre is their only incentive, and, like lawyers, — 

" Who must either starve or plead, 
They follow, right or wrong, where g^neas lead. 

They let out their mind to the highest bidder ; they know men often 
" prefer darkness rather than light," and regardless of consequences, are 
willing to profit by an evil passion. " They prevent," says Hood, " the 
serene and beautiful face of hterature from being seen in its loveliness, 
or felt in its power by its close approximation to the all-absorbing d6llar." 
Let all men of taste reprobate and disown such books as theirs. 

From what has been said, it will be seen that a novelist must possess 
an accurate knowledge of human nature, a keen sense of the ridiculous, 
sidll in discriminating character, and wide and extended learning. There 
are but few in the annals of literature, who can lay claim to such a wide 
variety of talent; yet all who have attained any eminence have possess- 
ed some one or more of these distinguishing qualifications, and their 
works bear witness to their peculiar " forte." 

Among the more ancient writers in their branch of literature, Sraollet 
and Fielding stand unrivaled. From the similar tendency of their 
works, they are usually mentioned together, and may be deemed tho 
^^ fathers of English romance^ 

To our more fastidious ears and refined taste, many of their scenes 
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are coarse and disgusting ; to a superficial reader they may seem licen- 
tious and vicious to an eminent degree ; but look more carefully, and see 
with what matchless skill their characters are drawn. Good parson Adams, 
honest Joseph Andrews, the noble and virtuous Amelia, the libertine Pere- 
grine Pickle, are not creatures of the imagination to us, but men and 
women, living and breathing in our midst ; we know them as familiar 
acquaintances. They portray with truth and vivacity the manners of 
the day, and the domestic habits of their countrymen. How keen too 
is their wit, and with what cutting stabs they dissect the follies of the 
day ! With a nice discrimination of what is really praiseworthy and 
what absurd, they spare no error, no foible, however doted upon and cher- 
ished by men, however well guarded by public opinion ; but with a sar- 
casm as pointed as that of Moliere, they hold it up as an object of scorn and 
derision. Passing over the other ancient novelists as imitators, rather 
than as rivals of these two, we come to those of modem days ; to the 
romantic class, par excellence ; Mrs. RadcliiSe and her host of coadjutors; 
in whose works a ghostly hand ever beckons us on, with whom we trav- 
erse haunted castles and mysterious corridors ; starting apparitions and 
departed spirits' are our companions. Hamlet's experience was nothing 
to that of her heroes and heroines ; where he saw one, they see scores of 
perturbed spirits, who are 

** Doomed for a certain time to walk the night, 
» And for the day confined to fast iu fires ;** 

to the sentimental and mock heroic ; where each character is a model of 
perfection, whose mind, smooth as the surface of a quiet lake, is troubled 
by no evil tiiought to ruffle its serenity, by no stormy gusts of passions 
to disturb and agitate its tranquillity ; the political, where Utopian theo- 
ries of government are sketched, where plans to revolutionize and ameli- 
orate society are drawn ; whose aim is to hasten the millennium, by dis- 
seminating socialist and radical opinions; to the philosophical, where 
sage views of fatality and destiny are put forth, where metaphysical dis- 
quisitions on the moral agency of man are entered into. 

But though all these have their merits, how they disappear, and 

" Like the baseless £&bric of a vision, 
Leave not a rack behmd," 

at the mere mention of Waverly ! In no novelists of any age, of any 
nation or clime, do we find such genius. Like Jove among the Gods, 
** he is first and there is none second." Cooper has been named the 
" Scott of America,^^ and in that he stands above all novelists of our 
country, his right to this most honorable title is undisputed. But the 
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great secret of his success lies not in profound knowledge of the hearty 
or strong and skillful delineation of character, so much as in wonderful 
power of description ; his works are like a series of paintings, represent- 
ing nature in all her loveliness before, her beauty was marred by the prac- 
tical and encroaching spirit of civilization. Natty Bumpo, it is true, 
the " Old Leather Stocking^ is a character exquisitely drawn and hap- 
pily sustained. The habits of the aborigines also are faithfully portray- 
ed ; yet his chief merit is in his descriptive powers. Of all American wri- 
ters, Irving and Brown have perhaps been most successful in creating 
personages. 

K we compare for a moment the novelists of past times and those of 
modem days, we shall see that the former were more remarkable for their 
accurate delineation of character and happy exposition of manners; 
while the latter are preeminent in knowledge of the heart and in imag- 
inative powers. Yet all unite in one great end, the aim of every honest 
man to ameliorate our condition as men, by improving our intellectual 
powers, by inspiring us with noble and high desires, by increasing our 
fund of information, by stimulating us to exertion, by teaching us that 

" Life is real, life is earnest, 
And the grave is not its goal ;*' 

by exciting a noble ambition, and by urging us to 

" Act, act in the living present, 
Heart within and God overhead.'' p. p. 



In iHemoriam. 

** iBquo pede pulsat,** etc. — Flae. 

The poor old horse is dead, 

Who grazed on the College green ; 
No more shall bis hoary head 

Or his ancient hide be seen. 

Humbly submissive his look, 
Silent and solemn his tread, — 

Like an old coverless book 

Whence all the glory hath fled. 

Yet he was proud in his prime, 
Stately, and active, and gay; 

Hard is he dealt with hy Time, 
Seized by remorseless decay. 
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Ifot with the sword but the plough, 

Oft hath he followed the Held ;— 
Death is the coDqueror now — 

£▼611 the stoutest must yield. 

Fondly he lingered around 

This hallowed and classic retreat. 
Content with the treasures he found, 

Which others overlooked at their feet 

No Pegasus was he, I ween, 

With wings like the fabulous steed 
From whose footsteps gushed forth Hippocrene, 

On Helicon wonted to feed. 

Nor yet did be spring from the ground 
When the skill of the sea-god was tried, 

And Neptune discomfiture found, 
Because he a woman defied. 

But if I may borrow a pun 

And escape from returning the loan, 
This silently suffering one 

Was a walking edition of Bohn. 

Pity his sorrowful lot, 

Honored perhaps in the past. 
Now by his kindred forgot. 

Brought to the halter at last 

'Neath the fresh turf where be trod 

There let his body be laid. 
Green o'er his ashes the sod 

His only memorial made. pindab. 



i|ott) a iHnrman got 1)X0 (ffbtttation, ani l)Ott) 1)10 people 

rtfa0eir to be ebilijeir. 

At the bottom of the deep salt sea, in an arbor, made of white and red 
coral, on seats formed of the skull of the seahorse, sat a man and maid in 
tender converse; not of earthly mould did they seem — differing in this im- 
portant particular, that they had no — in fact, not to put too fine a point 
on it — ^no legs, but rather tails. The mermaid had laid aside for a mo- 
ment her'looking-glass and hair brush, and her yellow locks floated over 
her blue skin in luxuriant golden ringlets, while her webbed fingers were 
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clasped in the hand of her companion, resembling, most of earthly things, 
a goose's foot. Not long could they talk thus in peace and quiet ; the 
great whale came floating along, crushing the arbor with his side, like 
an egg shell ; the monster sharks came and rubbed their cold noses againsi 
the mer-people ; and the swordfish, in his anxiety to render like homage, 
had nearly put an end to the love making, this story, and the life of the 
mergentleman at once, by impaling him on the nose of his servant It 
was an excessively damp day, but the lovers seemed used to it — in fact, 
I have been informed that the process of acclimation at the bottom of the 
sea is similar to that in son^ of our Western settlements — if you do not 
die you become used to it in a year or two. The merman and mermaid 
waved their tails at one another and parted, the maid occupied as intently 
as ever in brushing her hair, which she ever and anon anointed from a 
bottle of Barry's Tricopherous ; and the man, in search of dead men's 
eyes, to form a necklace for his ladye-love. In the course of time they 
married. In the course of time, tiiey — in fact — their family consisted of 
three instead of two, and a little merman kicked around among the star 
fish and the polypuses, and was frightened by the great kraken, and 
indulged in the incidents common to children of the sea and earth. 
The merboy was christened with great solemnity Noddi — the baptismal 
process consisted in pouring a quantity of air on him, brought from the 
surface in a huge oystershell by his god-father, a Triton. Air and water 
change places completely with the mer-people. They use air as we do 
water, and have wells dug to such a depth that a current of air constant- 
ly ascends and furnishes them with a supply sufficient to sustain life. 
Noddi grew as it is natural for infants to do, and by his extraordinary 
activity and smartness, obtained among the friends of the family the 
name of the great Noddi. His tricks upon travelers — the strangers 
with legs, whom he considered to have no business on the sea — helped 
to swell the log-book of many a vessel, and added materially to the awe 
with which the deep is regarded by landsmen. He would file away the 
chain of the sailors' fishing apparatus — and immediately there was known 
the wonderful strength of the shark. He would move a ship in a calm, 
and a new current was set down. He would stop the sounding lead near 
the surface — and straitway a new shoal arose in the chart. He would 
hold the rudder immovable — and they believed that the giant polypus 
of the northern seas was not yet extinct. In short, he grew so very un- 
manageable that his family determined to do what many another family 
has done — send hin^ to college ; and that for the same reason that has 
brought all of us here — ^because they can do nothing with us at home. 
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The great Noddi's god-father had accompanied Neptune on board of 
many vessels on the line, and had learned much of earthly affairs. He 
had heard of college, and had a most exalted idea of what was there 
taught It had been in his tail for a long time, (the tail is the thinking 
part of these people,) to send some mer-youth to terra firma and let him 
bring back the knowledge of the men with legs, and be a benefiEu^tor of 
his own race. He knew tiiat the difference of conformation would pre- 
sent a slight obstacle, to say nothing of the difficulty of walking erect 
on a tail, and after directing his attention for some time to the subject of 
gocarts, he decided that the only way wa^to split him up. The great 
Noddi decidedly objected — ^but was overruled by the voices of the whole 
mer-people, who were curious and impatient that he should risk his life 
for them — the great Noddi resigned himself — a great physician split him 
up— the operation was successful — and the great Noddi walked before 
the mer-people on a pair of artificial feet, like a son of earth. The last 
arrival of bodies were stripped to furnish his wardrobe — ^his shirts were 
washed and starched — he was enjoined not on any account to uncover 
the lower part of his body, lest his scales should be known and shown 
for a price — gold and silver were heaped upon him, and he departed with 
fear and trembling, as he heard the injunction to come back soon, and 
mentally wondered when. He came to this college, and nobody knew 
it Weep, oh ye ancient maidens and motherly-care-taking boarding- 
housekeepers ! Wail, and rend your eyes, and gnash your hair and 
tear your teeth 1 for there has been a secret here in college and ye knew 
it not — a curiosity has come and gone, and ye recognized him not — a 
boarder perhaps at your own table, and ye noticed not with your sharp 
eyes the difference between him and his fellows — do not think that you 
will yet find out the name by which he went on earth, for I am the sole 
repository of the secret, and wild horses could not tear it fix)ra my heart I 
No ! never, while life remains, will I reveal the secret ! As he clasped 
my lily-white hand in his web-fingered piece of ice, his eyelids quivered, 
and his sea-green whiskers waved sorrowfully. He did not say anything, 
neither did I, but we understood one another. And I am still as the 
grave, and never will his companions who sat with him before the same 
fire and recited with him in the same division room, not a year ago, 
never will even they, with any certainty, be able to point to his lithograph, 
and say this was a merman. 

At home, at the bottom of the sea, they awaited Noddi anxiously 
for six years, and oflen at their tea-parties and quiltings talked of him, 
the mermaids especially, with delightful anticipation. At the expiration 
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of the period, the great Noddi without waiting for Commencement, 
walked to the end of Long wharf and plunged in, directing his course 
to the paternal mansion. The Triton straitway called together a con- 
course of the mer-people, and the great Noddi stood forth, mentally 
comparing himself to Herodotus at the Olympic games, a subject on 
which he had exercised his talents for composition. The great Noddi 
spoke and the mermaids stood on tiptail, and crowded together so that 
the crash of several looking-glasses was heard. The great Noddi said 
that he had been nearly four years at college — the rest of the time at a 
preparatory school — he had mixed little with the people with legs, but 
had learned miich by observation, as he had an invincible antipathy to 
asking questions. He said, "they are a great people — they live in 
houses and have trees. I will imitate the trees by stretching seaweed 
over frame-work made from the dead ships. (Immense applause.) 
They go over the earth without trouble, by means of steam ; I will 
teach you to do Ukewise. (Cheers.) They plough the surface of the 
ground, so as to make it appear covered with straight lines in beautiful 
regularity ; we will also do it. (Applause.) Then they scatter grains 
over it and it becomes covered with a new sort of seaweed growing in 
straight lines." (Cries of wonderful, which were increased when he 
drew from his pocket a specimen of this grain.) I will not repeat the 
rest of his speech, in the conclusion of which he stated as the reason 
why he had returned so soon, the new fashion of pantaloons, which was 
not adapted to the conformation of his legs. The great Noddi then set 
to work immediately to make trees ; after many attempts he succeeded 
in erecting a frame- work, and shouts of wonder went forth from the mer- 
people. Instead of swearing by Neptune, they swore by the great Noddi 
that it was incredible. Then they shouted for steam, but groaned when 
he was compelled to omit the experiment, on account of the scarcity of 
warm water, and because they had no engine. The ploughing failed also, 
because there is no level ground at the bottom of the sea ; and when he 
attempted to scatter the grain on the ground, it utterly refused to fall and 
ascended to the surface, where it was impossible to rescue it from the 
little fishes. Just then a strong undercurrent happened to be passing 
that way, and unintentionally knocked down the great Noddies trees, 
which were not very firmly rooted, and in their fall, killed a couple of 
mermaids. The people grew angry, and called on the great Noddi for 
some practical result of his studies ; they asserted that by all his gas, 
(yes, they called it gas,) they had hitherto been not a step advanced in 
civilization, and instead of swearing by him, they swore at him. The 
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great Noddi stood majestically forth and made a speech ; were they insen- 
ble to the honor of having him among them ? to the benefit of the teach- 
ing he could give them ? how, if he had level ground, he could teach 
them how to arrange it in straight lines — if he had a locomotive and 
a railroad, he could go almost as fast as they could swim — if he had a 
telescope he could teach them how to look through it — if he had a 
rocking chair he could teach them how to sit in it A cry of contempt 
here interrupted him, and the great Noddi indignantly bounding upwards 
disappeared from their sight, and they remained in their ignorance and 
bliss. The great Noddi was seen no more. 

Moral. — ^Do not attempt to graft plums on a pear tree. 



(II)atta:ton. 



L 
Therb was a daring boy, who lived and sung, 

Then sank unnoticed to a nameless tomb ;— 
Unnoticed, save by cruel scorn, that wrung 

A fearful warning from his self-sought doom, 
Or by the trembling hand of love, that flung 

The last lone relic of Autumnal bloom 
To wither on his grave, and mark the spot, 
Which, ere it withered, was by all forget. 

IL 
But not forever. Oh how oft does God 

Give lasting honw to whom man gave shame; — 
Dash down the mighty to the dust they trod, 

And raise the feeble to eternal £Eune I 
So, Chatterton, the whispers of thy sod 

Have grown to thunder-rolls, and bear thy name 
To every land where merit is approved. 
Or genius honored, or a true heart loved. 

ra. 

He never knew the kind directing care 
Of father, teacher, friend. The £Either died 

Before the son had drunk the vital air, 
And in her lonely home the mother plied 

Her busy needle, thoughtful to prepare 
Neat garments for the in&nt at her side ; 

But all too careless of that opening scroll 

Which bore the records of a struggling souL 
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IV. 

She 86Dt him to a village tyrant's schod, 
Who strove to impart his stores of varied learning ; 

To hamper genius, and guide by rule 
The living fire with which young hearts were burning. 

The proud boy bore his blows, the name of fool. 
The laughter of the scornful crowd, and spurning 

The thankless tasks which they could praise or chide, 

Sought but himself and fed upon his pride. 

V. 

A time-worn volume of forgotten lore 

Was now his only friend. Each frowning page 

His flashing eye would eagerly explore, 
And search for wisdom 'neath the dust of age. 

With reverential awe he could adore 
The very worms, in this, their heritage. 

He blessed the leaves that crumbled as he read. 

And kissed the finger-marks of sages dead. 

VL 
That volume was his destiny. The past 

Became his present, and a wondrous dream, 
Filled with the unremembered great, was cast 

Upon his lone life's melancholy stream. 
He bent o'er faded parchments, and amassed 

Such knowledge as the thoughtful /«to esteem, 
Wond'ring if his dumb teachers were exempt 
From all he suffered, — and from all he dreamt. 

VIL 
Yet not alone from antiquated book, 

Blurred picture, and the twilight cloister grim, 
Or broken headstone in some churchyard nook, 

Which the slant moonbeam pales with lustre dim, 
He caught strong inspiration; but the brook. 

The laughing lake, the gleeful birds that skim 
Along its sky-deep waters, and the flowers 
That leap to life beneath the dancing showers. 

vra. 

Proud oaks, that #ave in brightness on the breeze, 

As if just dipped beneath a lake of light, 
All dripping with the sunbeams, and the seas 

That roll forever in their dusky might. 
And eve, with sunset's golden harmonies. 

And spirit whispers of the thoughtful night ; — 
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These were kind nature's heralds, to unbind 
The tarembling thought-wings of his eagle mind. 

IX. 
Alas I bold heart, a train of long delays. 

Ending in doubt, despair, and martyrdom, 
Followed thy hopes, which shone, like parting rays^ 

That lash the cloud's white edges into foam, 
And stain the evening with a rainbow blaxe, 

Then fade foreyer from its darkened dome; — 
So first they shone, to his young heart's excess, 
Then fled, and left him in his loneliness. 

X 

The happy dream of that young heart is o'er; — 
Its rising star of promised fame is gone;--^ 

The vestal fire of genius gleams no more, 
Its inner gloom-encircled shrine upon ; — 

The g^b of gladness his bright spirit wore, 
Droops like the shroud-folds of a skeleton ;— - 

Till weary fancy fills the world with foes. 

And nature's self seems smiling at his woes. 

XL 
" Oh Misery, sole heir of all that pride 

Of young ambition fondly deemed mine own ! 
I cast myself on thine eternal tide, 

And dare thy terrors, dauntless, though alone. 
Triumphant death I I claim thee as my bride, 

Now and forever, thou and I are one. 
A wakeless sleep henceforth my only aim, — 
And thou, immortal Silence, seize my name T 

XIL 
Across the waters of an unknown sea, 

With these bold thoughts, the frenzied spirit fled, 
Spuming the scornful gifls of charity, 

Where naked genius begs its bitter bread 
From scarlet-vested fools. " I will be free," 

He cried, and sought his freedom with the dead. 
False friends, preach not, but grant your victim slain 
The proud forgetf ulness he died to gain. 

xni. 

But ye, true hearts, whose memory of wrong 
Startles no echo from Death's voiceless cave, 
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Whose haman yengeance dares not to prolong 

A thought beyond the equalizing grave, 
Four forth your sympathies in tears of song, 

* And mourn the fate of him you cannot save. — 
His evening-9tar of fame will cleave the gloom, 
And shine forever o'er that lonely tomb. l. 



iixjt ^taxB in an (ff nglbl) HnixjierBitg. 

JF^ve Tears in an Engliih University, By Charles Astor Bristed, late Founda- 
tion Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. New York : G. P. Putnam, 1862. 

Concerning Mr. Charles Astor Bristed, and the book whose title we 
have placed at the head of this article, we have a few words to say. We 
presume that most of our readers know who he is. What he is, to the 
best of our knowledge and belief, and what title he has to the confidence 
of the student public, we propose briefly to set forth. 

We may save ourselves any labor in research by receiving in good 
faith the account which our author has so kifidly furnished in the second 
chapter of his somewhat remarkable work. To the " Oro te, quis tu es ?" 
which he has prefixed to the ingenuous relation therein contained, he 
does, apparently, his best to give a satisfactory answer. From it we 
learn that he entered Yale in his fifteenth year, with the usual Freshman 
aspirations for honors — succeeded in obtaining three prizes, and an Eng- 
lish Oration — occupied the year subsequent to graduation in talking poli- 
tics, and in running up a " pretty large bill for cakes, ice cream, and 
sherry-cobblers," and, finally, there being no one, as we are told, "able 
to instruct, or inclined to sympathize'' with him, packed his trunks for 
England. If Mr. Bristed had written inclined to instruct, or able to sympar 
thize, we conceive that, while the sentence would have lost nothing of its 
point, it would have gained much in cre'flibility. It serves perhaps, as a 
convenient excuse for the idleness which wasted a year in unprofitable, 
though not uncongenial employments. 

We come, then, ^ to the entrance of this " young New Yorker" upon 
University Life in England. The necessity of the prologue thereto has 
not struck us so forcibly as it did Mr. Bristed. We pass over the con- 
tents of the first volume as hastily as we may. We have no doubt that 
it contains a tolerably correct representation of the life of a Cantab of a 
certain sort ; ever vacillating between the attractions of dissipation and 
the pleasures of a rowing man, — and the more honorable enjoyment that 
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repays the exertions of the student • We do not mean to be understood 
that the former gained an ascendancy, nor to underrate the classical 
acquisitions of Mr. Bristed. It is sufficiently evident from his book, that 
these are of no mean order, and his controversy some years since with 
Profe. Felton, of Harvard, and Lewis, of Union College, proved that in 
the field of classics he was no unworthy antagonist, even of those dis- 
tinguished gentlemen. That his five years in an English University was 
spent to advantage of one kind, we have no doubt As a scholar, in 
spite of his unsuccessful strife for a " First Class," which we are willing 
to attribute to ill health, we think he may take rank with some of 
the first of the young men in this country, who have devoted themselves 
to the attainment of classical erudition. By young men, we mean young 
in scholarship : in age perhaps from thirty to forty. His account of the 
May Examination, of the Classical and Mathematical Triposes, and of the 
Scholarship Examination, (in which latter he was successful,) are calcula- 
ted to convey to us, whose notions of such things are limited to the te^ 
rors of the " Biennial," a very high idea of the standard of scholarship 
at Cambridge. 

But what is the practical result of all this ? is the question that, as 
young Americans, most naturally occurs to us. And with the view to 
the getting of a correct answer to the inquiry : What are the objects 
which Mr. Bristed has at various times set before himself? 

" Meaning, then, with God's help, to be a clergyman, I wished first to 
make myself a scholar, and for this purpose resolved to spend some time 
at a European University." 

Six years later, with the spirit of American Institutions smothered in 
his breast by the gradual assimilation of his habits and character to those 
of the English, we find recorded in the same volume the declaration that 
he would rather be a Fellow of Trinity, than anything he could rationally 
hope to be in his own country. What has become of his former pur- 
pose ? Is this the legitimate effect of a University education in England ? 
Has it promoted the end at first contemplated ? Has it not rather changed 
the whole man — his views, his purposes, his plans ? The natural result, 
it would seem, for Mr. Bristed relates his own experience as worthy of 
imitation by others, is to convert Americans into Englishmen, to check 
the growth of republican sentiments, to create and foster an attachment 
to the spirit and form of monarchical government. But this is the Insti- 
tution which is displayed before our astonished eyes, as a bright and shin- 
ing light; which is to be unto us in the remodeling of old, and the con- 
struction of new Educational Systems, " by day a pillar of cloud, and by 
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night a pillar of fire." And this brings us to a part of our task from which 
we would gladly be relieved : the consideration of the strictures of Mr. 
Bristed.upon American Colleges, and the plan he has suf^erficially set 
forth in the last chapter of his second volume. 

Though a graduate of a Literary Institution may feel no affection for 
his Alma Mater, courtesy toward the officers with whom he had been 
for four years iu intimate relation, would seem to demand some considera- 
tion on his part, however much he might disapprove certain particulars 
of its government or direction. It was with no little pain that we read 
the concludiog chapters of this work. We wete well aware that its au- 
thor had become thoroughly imbued with the prejudices and spirit of 
English University Life. But we had not supposed that this would fur- 
nish an excuse, even in his mind, for coarse abuse, and unwarranted at- 
tacks upon Yale. To this must be ascribed the almost universal dislike 
that, in spite of its racy tone, its originality, the unquestionable ability it 
displays, has attended the perusal of Mr. Bristed's book. Its intense egot- 
ism, even its excessive illiberality, might be pardoned ; but there is no one 
of us who does not feel called upon to resent the insult, which, offered to 
the Institution, becomes in a measure personal. 

But, turning from a subject so unpleasant, upon what does Mr. Bristed 
ground his assertion of the inferiority of American Colleges ? Upon the 
fact that they are ill calculated to lay the groundwork of a future edu- 
cation, professional or otherwise, by a thorough discipline of the mental 
powers ? Manifestly not. Upon alleged defects in their system of gov- 
ernment ? With the exception of some trifling details of discipline, we 
remember no charge against them in this regard. Is the tone of morals 
lower here, the prevalence of dissipation greater, are the temptations to 
vice more numerous, than in Cambridge or Oxford ? Far otherwise. Di- 
vesting the argument of the chapters before us of all coloring, the point 
contended for is simply this : that our Collegiate system is less fitted than 
that of the English Universities to make classical and mathematical schol- 
ars of the first order. Now is the end, which we acknowledge to be at- 
tained to a remarkable degree of perfection in these Institutions, a desira- 
ble <me ? If not, then the whole castle in the air which our speculator 
has so ingeniously wrought of such frail materials, upon such unstable 
foundations, falls to the ground. Considered as an end, we answer, 
most decidedly, no. Ours is eminently the age of advancement in prac- 
tical wisdom. Never was the utilitarian spirit more prevalent, never 
more productive of positive good, than at the present day. Of all coun- 
tries, our own witnesses its most rapid progress. It is among the men of 
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republican America that the genius and philosophy of Bacon find the 
truest appreciation. We resolutely reject the speculations of Aristotle, 
with the cry, " Give to us that which maketh to grow rich, and great, and 
good." What then is the use of our Colleges ? To educate a generation 
of scholars, to train up subtle theorists, philosophers, none even profess to 
do. To convey to every one of the hundred graduates that yearly leave 
our University, an accurate knowledge of one branch even of classical 
literature, is manifestly impossible. It is not even desirable. A certain 
amount of study expended in this direction is necessary, or at least ad- 
vantageous, to render mental discipline complete and thorough. We all 
acknowledge it ; we all desire it In a word, we conceive the real aim 
of our Schools and Colleges to be this : to fit men by a course of study 
not too extended to be impracticable, nor too limited to fail of its end, for 
future usefulness and excellence in whatever department they undertake. 

The grand mistake then of Mr. Bristed is in viewing as the end that 
which should properly be regarded as the means. With his ideas upon 
the subject of education, we no longer wonder that to him the system 
pursued in our Colleges, seems deficient and wholly inadequate for the 
purpose. We grant that it is so. Not that the proportion of good 
scholars is greater there, than with us ; but that the facilities for turning 
ovii first-rate scholars are superior. From his own showing, the average 
excellence in scholarship we take to be rather below our own ; but the 
few who have taste or inclination for one branch or the other of learning, 
can be gratified to the top of their bent. But what in the consideration, 
the most favorable of all to them, is the result ? Evidently, the man who 
devotes himself to classics for ten or fifteen years, (we include the pre- 
paratory schools,) may attain a very high degree of proficiency. And so of 
mathematics. But the balance of his mind is lost He becomes one- 
sided, and if ever called to resist great external pressure, must fall. There 
IS a law of gravity which obtains in spiritual as well as in material exist- 
ence. With good reason might Mr. Bristed, himself, a striking instance 
of the truth of our proposition, prefer to vegetate as Fellow of Trinity, 
rather than mingle in the active pursuits of life ; to rust in idleness, 
rather than incur the danger of destruction by continual contact with the 
roughness of the Actual, which brightens into splendor or grinds into dust 
whatever is subjected to its attrition. 

We take our leave of Mr. Bristed with no unkindly feeling, save such 
as he has himself provoked. As an accurate and elegant scholar, as a 
brilliant writer, as a man whose talents must gain distinction in whatever 
path he marks out for himself, we admire and respect In his book there 
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is much that is valuable, but much also that deserves condemnation. For 
his English loves and prejudices we have no sympathy. His aspersions 
of a class of our students known as beneficiaries, which however true they 
might once have been, are now but foul slanders upon men uni- 
versally respected for their attainments, and regarded for their social 
qualities, and his assaults on what ought to be most sacredly venerated, 
have everywhere met with the rebuke which their wantonness has so rich- 
ly deserved. 

With him we have done : but we hope at some future time to notice 
some of the really valuable suggestions for government and education 
which this work contains. 



Sglrnea 0mitl) as a tDorkinsman. 

Wb most firmly believe that any man of us who wants literary profit, 
and pleasure in gaining that profit, will find just what he seeks in the 
works of Sydney Smith. From the same source too, one gets better 
ideas of a truth-teller's mission, and more hope in a truth well told. 
He who plunges into the current of the author's feelings, will, of 
course, feel a shiver at his peculiar notions of the world's peculiar 
ways, but, this over, you roll in an ocean of fun. Heaving about you 
are the greatest ideas, foaming around you is the most creamy of humor, 
sparkling on all sides is the most brilliant wit. Although in your gam- 
bols you have at times a sense of brine and bitterness, you never feel the 
worse for it. Here is the distinguishing characteristic of Smith's sarcasm. 
He is fierce, and at times merciless, almost, but — after his deadly blows — 
there comes a course of action for which you love him. He has in criti- 
cism, killed as many customs as Macaulay has killed men, yet he al- 
ways sets about their burial so kindly and solemnly, and his dirges are 
always so pathetic, and his provision for succeeding customs is always 
80 disinterested, and he always recalls in your mind such a vivid picture 
of the prime sport you had in seeing the system run down and slaugh- 
tered, and he has such a soothing way of proving that his victim was a 
rascality, and that he would not harm anything else for all the world, 
that you always forgive his critical hardness of hearL To see what 
Smith and his compeers of the Edinburgh did, you must refer to the 
whole history of their times, or to what is easier, the short preface to the 
American edition of his Miscellanies. You had no doubt before of his 
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mental force, if you knew anything of his works, but seeing this, you 
would deny that the pen of any man could do such execution. Yet 
there the record stands, not to be gainsayed, and only be doubted, previ- 
ous to the reading of the essays which did the business. 

Nowhere can a politician determined to battle for right, find better 
models. When our author steps forth as honest, truth-seeking Peter . 
Plymley, writing plain letters for Catholic emancipation, you have your 
ideal of cogency ; skirmishing with the supporters of the Corporation 
and Test Act, he presents your ideal of political subtlety ; making war 
against the man-trap and spring-gun system, your ideal of sarcastic 
energy, battling against the ten thousand other abuses which hived 
under the English plan, he presents all you wish in your ideal of mental 
strength. Perhaps there never was a man who hated every thing like 
cant more, or bungled in the expression of his hatred, less. His hatred 
never faltered, and his fierceness of attack was never weakened. Where 
the hated system was, or who supported it, he never asked. The Primate 
of all England, feasting at Lambeth, is punished for a little oflense, and 
in the same moment an humble Methodist Missionary in the agonies of 
sea-sickness, is punished in the same manner and for the same sin. Both 
canted, and both had to be chastised. Although a single injury to a 
Methodist, as such, from any one else, would have made him the cham- 
pion of the whole sect ; the fact that they were elate with prosperity, 
gave him an opposite tendency. He even at times seems bigoted, but it 
is all in seeming. As a party, he disliked the Methodists much and the 
East India Company which helped them, more. He hated all alliances 
between Christianity and mammonism. He therefore proves to the 
entire satisfaction of the Hon. Company, that a great many clear sighted 
people consider them liars, and to the religious body aforesaid, that in 
their Indian course they proved themselves fanatics. Having done this, 
he serves up in capital style some of the strange acts of both these Asso- 
ciations ; among the latter, giving us the well known episode of " Bro. 
Carey's Piety at Sea." He pounces freely too upon the Game Laws. Be- 
ginning with some very clear, estimates, thus getting a fast hold on the 
English attention, he launches such appalling reasonings at the nabobs 
who upheld the enormity, that they writhe more than their fathers did 
under the Papal interdicts. 

There is a heartiness too in his attack on the Society for the Suppres- 
sion of Vice, which carries all before it. There were a thousand things 
in the Society to arouse his scorn. It was at its own best estimate, a poor 
thing, but at his •estimate, it was infinitely insignificant It was just 
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such a mark as he loved. Not because it was weak, but because it was 
miserably narrow in its operations, and miserably broad in its blunders. 
It mistook the sphere of its operations, and continued hopelessly in its 
mistake. It seemed to our author then incumbent on him, as a man 
who made such things his business, to kill it in spite of its pious title. 
Therefore he laid down a basis of sound principles to begin with ; he then 
launched against it some excellent reasoning, and after all, a long account 
of sins, open, and of the very class at which the Society aimed, but 
which being conducive to its ease, it had entirely missed. You feel for 
the men whom he crushes, but he has such a capital method, that you 
love him none the less. In the Essay entitled " Too much Latin and 
Greek," he shows up the English University system after a fashion vastly 
different from that of our Mr. Bristed. Granting very much, he cuts 
beautifully into the heart of theii* plan. With great bitterness, he com- 
bines great acuteness, and in the end points out a path to success, of 
which these Universities, stiffened as they are with their age and import- 
ance, have since, in a measure, availed themselves. But, perhaps in our 
anxiety a few paragraphs back, to make an antithesis, wo have upheld 
Macaulay^s merits as a fearless critic of men, to the prejudice of our au- 
thor. This was by no means our intent. In the art of using all kinds 
of weapons in all kinds of ways, no man equals Macau] ay. The art of 
discovering pretence and frowning it down, of analyzing the motives of 
men, and the existing state of society which bears upon their motives, 
no man surpasses Smith. In a certain kind of invective — the kind which 
at one moment relies solely ho logic, and at the next on our sense of justice 
which seizes the most ludicrous particulars, and puts them to the best 
use, no man equals him. The distinction to be drawn between these 
two great critics, is seen at once, by every one who remembers Macaulay 
on John Wilson Croker, and Smith on John Bowles. We stand amazed 
at the knowledge shown in the former criticism, and the impudence in 
the latter. One is almost sorry that Macaulay is so fearfully accurate ; 
it for a time almost shakes your belief in the comprehensiveness of his 
intellect — in its ability to take in a grand conception, but a reading of 
his Milton or Dryden gives us a perfect cure. So with the other, one is 
almost tempted to believe that Smith's reasoning is effrontery — most ama- 
zing effrontery — but still wanting a firm basis ; but, turning to his Essays 
on Ireland, or America, or a host of similar pieces, we have a cure, as 
perfect as in the other case. To many, Smith seems to stand in prose, 
where Swift stood in verse, yet there is hardly any foundation for such a 
thought, except their similarity of profession. Admiring both of them 
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as you must, you are forced to own, that the railleries of the latter are 
infinitely more suspicious than those of the former. Reading one of 
Swift's best efforts at satire, pitfalls innumerable stand in the way of your 
respect for the man, though you continually grow in respect for the 
man's work No matter what are the talents of a public censor, or 
what his chance for bringing his talents to bear on society, if there runs 
beneath, such a current of egotism, as moistened and weakened many of 
BwiiVs ideas. On the other hand, that man doubles his force, who, be- 
ing master of such mental resources, is actuated by some great principle, 
as Smith was actuated by love of British prosperity. "Whether Swift is 
an ardent statesman under Harley, or an ardent churchman under 
Bolingbroke, we see that the prime movers in his character are egotism, 
a consequent wish for advancement, and, after he lost the See of Here- 
ford, vexation. Under the energies of Smith was a spring infinitely 
more equable, and, as far as lasting effect goes, infinitely more powerful. 
True, he sometimes betrays a disappointment at seeing men inferior to 
him in talent, superior in station — at seeing, continually, men promoted 
to these stations for abjuring that manliness to which he clung so de- 
voutly. But this feeling strengthened him. It made him strive con- 
stantly to show that honest genius beneath the surplice, takes higher 
rank than stupidity beneath the rochet and mitre. 

As a philanthropic writer — a writer determined to thrust the canons 
of reason and morality, among every-day customs and laws, just where 
men needed them, he resembled our own Channing. There seems a 
likeness between them, in that their opponclits hedged them about, and 
yet were worsted — that the opposition had wonderful strength in num- 
bers, while they themselves had wonderful strength in position. Each 
bore the apostolate, which the needs of his country and his time wa^ 
ranted, and both hewed out for themselves strongholds, from which no 
man could dislodge them. In their methods of attack, there is little 
resemblance, and in their weapons none. As divines, they were not at 
all alike, for Channing, so far as available genius went, was for a time 
Primate of the American Church, while Smith, to a great body of Tory 
thinkers, undoubtedly stood, in many respects, just as Theodore Parker 
stands to many of our Conservatives. In promulging his ideas, he 
cared nothing for custom, as custom. He had certain old ideas of jus> 
tice, which set him above custom. He worked unceasingly. Where a 
weak man was persecuted by a strong man, he was sure before long to 
interfere. Where Cant was substituted for patriotism, you always find 
him battling. Any pleasant little myth that smoothed the conscience 
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of an oppressor, found no favor at his hands. Though the conviction 
lowers our ideas of human nature, we cannot help thinking that had 
there been in his nature less manliness, and more meanness, we should 
all be now remembering him as one of the world's great men, univer- 
sally known and honored. w. 



What a crowd of associations cling round the old country church t 
How suggestive is the word of numerous singing meetings, of moonlit 
walks at their close, perhaps a stolen kiss at the father's door-step, and 
the half-pleased, half-angry air with which the rustic beauty slapped the 
cheek of the offender ! Memories of long-gone pleasures, of eyes that 
looked lovingly then, now estranged by death ^ or absence, of tongues 
that spoke kindly, and hearts that beat warmly, all crowd upon tiie 
mind with the mention of the old country church. The joys of boyish 
days come thronging back like sheeted ghosts, to haunt the chambers 
of the memory, and affright the heart with the thought of the wild 
hopes it once cherished, and of the tomb which engulfed them. 

A Sabbath at the old country church ! How vividly we can recall it I 
Early in the morning the necessary farm-work is all finished. The 
roomy old kitchen, not yet recovered from the effects of its over-night 
scrubbing, is hushed into silent amazement at its own order. Naught 
but the slow ticking of the tall old clock, and the cat purring her morn- 
ing hymn in the chimney comer, disturb the old room's Sabbath mus- 
ings. The whole house is still, save where the merry voice of childhood 
breaks out in expostulation at the coldness of the water, and is instantly 
quieted by the maternal " Hush, dear, it's Sunday." The good man is 
laboring with a dull razor over a field of a week's growth, and emerges 
from the final towel with countenance remarkably red, diversified with 
sundry cuts and gashes very much redder. All are robing themselves 
in their best " to go to meeting." 

The heavy vibrations of the bell swinging slowly, solemnly, half fear- 
ful to break the sacred stillness, come in through the open window, borne 
on the soft summer air. 'Tis only the first bell, but the tidy mother 
hastens to finish the children that she may have time for her own toilet. 
The house is a good mile from the church, and Charley, the old family 
horse, is no rival of Lady Suffolk. 
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The father goes out to the barn, and with careful hand and watchful 
eye, that he may not soil his best coat in the operation, harnesses Charley 
to the old wagon, that has for years carried him and his father before 
him to their place of worship. 

The wife and the little ones are carefully seated, and at the good man^s 
cluck, as he draws up the reins, old Charley, with dignified and Sabbath- 
suiting trot, sets forth. As they proceed they are joined by others who 
fall in on all sides. .Sober farmers like themselves, with staid brown 
wagon and discreetly-minded horse. Gay young rustics, with yellow- 
wheeled vehicles and peculiarly shaped hats, leaving a cloud of dust be- 
hind them as they hurry past with less decorous speed. Pedestrians too 
are on the way. Mothers and fathers with their babes in their arms, 
and youngsters toddling at their heels, or clinging to the maternal skirt 
Blooming lasses in best bonnet and clean gown, looking askance and 
smilingly at the yellow-wheeled gallants aforesaid, or mentally comparing 
apparel with some friend or may-be rival. 

The old church stan'ds in the middle of the village on a little hill, 
from which it looks down on the less consequential buildings beneath 
and around it It is tall, it is large. The color is a dead white, unre- 
lieved even at the windows, which are ignorant of shutters. The door 
opens to the east, and there is no outer porch. The south side has a 
beautiful prospect of some twenty wooden horse sheds painted red, and 
filled on Sundays with steeds of most wonderful appearance, and all 
aorts of nondescript vehicular contrivances. 

In the rear lies the grave-yard, where the " rude forefathers of the 
hamlet sleep." The stones are almost all mossy — yet here and there we 
see a black-veiled figure bending where the stone seems newer, and the 
turf looks fresher. 

But the male part of the congregation are on the church steps watch- 
ing carefully every arrival, while the females pass quietly in and stop for 
a mementos gossip together, before they take their seats. The bell 
which has been ringing for the last time, some ten minutes, begins to 
toll, though you can hardly hear it from the inside. With the tolling 
of the bell comes the old white-haired minister, with grave look, heeding 
not the fearful, reverential glances of old and young, as he moves slowly 
up the echoing carpetless aisle. After him come hurrying in the men, 
and their heavy boots sound loudly. While the minister is waiting for 
them to be seated, we will take a glance at the inside of the church. 

The walls are high, oh ! so high ! and painted or washed a dull yellow. 
The galleries, running round three sides of the room, are white. Some 
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daub of a village-painter has labored to embellish the ceiling to re- 
present 

** The spacious firmament on high, 
And all the blue ethereal sky •" 

for most remarkable clouds appear all over it, while in the western cor- 
ner, a huge thunder-cloud frowns fate for all careless sleepers. The 
pulpit is about half-way up the west wall, of white pine, and reached by 
long flights of stairs, so narrow and steep that we fancy it an easy task 
for the good pastor to defend his desk from the intrusion of heretical or 
unsound preachers. The red cushion has been worn thread-bare by 
frequent thumpings, and the Bible it supports is a curiosity for an Anti- 
quarian Society. The pews are square, and so arranged that when well 
filled, some of the occupants shall sit with their backs to the preacher. 

But the low voice of supplication, simple, yet earnest, recalls our rov- 
ing eyes, and we find that service has commenced. But what strange 
noise salutes us at the close of the prayer ? It is nothing, good stranger, 
but the clatter of the seats, which move on hinges, and are raised while 
the people stand at prayers, producing by their fall an uproar little con- 
ducive to the solemnity of the long drawn nasal. Amen. And we see, 
too, in the corner of every pew, long narrow boards designed to stretch 
across the front of the seats, furnishing a convenient depository for hymn- 
book, arm, not unfrequently, head. 

The sermon is long, doctrinal. Heavy breathings in various directions, 
and drooping heads, attest its interest. The psalm is quavered out to 
some old tune, and the choir is assisted by the whole congregation, even 
to the silver-headed old deacon who totters with age as he stands in his 
appropriate place, beneath the pulpit. 

The service is over — the men all throng out first, the women come 
slowly behind. Then follows the Sabbath-school and its distribution of 
books, while the old folks chat beneath the eaves. Then the wife pro- 
duces her basket, and the frugal luncheon is eaten. The rest of the 
" nooning" is consumed in gossip, or in reading for the thousandth time 
the inscriptions on the tomb-stones. One of them was written by him 
whom it commemorates, and tells its own story — 

'* Id youth he was a scholar bright ; 
In learning he took great delight : 
He was a major's only son. 
It was for love he was undone.** 

But the bell tolls again, and the few who went home to luncheon come 
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pacing back. The old minister goes in as before, and the service com- 
mences afresh. How slowly sped that summer afternoon in our child- 
hood ! How lullingly buzzed the flies on the shutterless window pane, 
and how noddingly we assented to the propositions of the sermon, as 
intelligible to us then as the propositions of Euclid ! How, as the pastor 
elucidated, " fourteenthly," would we peep through the bars at the top of 
the pew, to catch a glimpse of those bright eyes we thought so much 
brighter than any other ! But those eyes looked as demure as the par- 
son^s own, though we knew all the while they were brimming with mis- 
chiefl And so alternately loving and sleeping, the afternoon passes. The 
dull voice is finally hushed, and the dull sermon finished. The last hymn 
is sung, the last foot creaks on the bare floor, and the old church is 1^ 
to its solitude. 

Such was the old country church on the Sabbath. It had too its 
singing meetings, its spelling schools, and its town meetings. This was 
in our childhood. But innovation has laid its destroying finger on the 
hallowed old building. When I last saw it, it had been turned round, 
remodeled, repainted, refitted, and carpeted — it retained no vestige of its 
former grandeur. The old church had gone ; and as I looked on the 
change, I sighed to think of the old joys, old hopes, old friends, gone 
with it p. 
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Saepb Noti cupidus nauta evitare peridum 

Litore prospecto grato inopiDe pent 
Saepe nives eluctatus teDebrasque viator 

Prae foribos ri^t, marmoreumque g^lu 
Incalait neque compleza, neque ooDJugis arte. 

Te quoque, proh I matorum, eripere aequo Deos 
Instituit : rapuit : nobis concedere £u est 

Consilium perculsum, interiitque labor 
Enizus nimiam molem, traxitqae roinam 

Stant tibi cupressi jure corona patri, 
Et citius nummum eztorsit Libitina proterva. 

Suffuse lacrjmis vox mihi grata subit — 
** Dilezit tollitque Deus queis perbreve tempus." 

Arescont lacrymae ; conticuere preeea. 

J. M. ▼• 
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Cieaf-iaUs. 

** The melancholy days are come ; the saddest of the year.** — ^Brtaht. 

These Autumn-leaves 1 My hopeful breast no soft emotion heavea. 
For these sole, sad memorials, departing Summer — ^leaves ; 
One bard may pipe his eyes and wail these ** melancholy days;" 
My pipe I tune to cheerful strains ; I sing fair Autumn's praise. 

I own the dog-days charm me not ; I ought, I know, to feel 
No ardor but poetic fire, while broiled like any eel ; 
But I, at such times, only dare to roam in meadows gay, 
When gathering blue-black clouds o*erhead put out the eye of day. 

True, I have tried my very best to taste solstitial joys — 
For instance, that big melon-patch we knew so well when boys; 
But too short seem those blissful hours, when flits across my mind, 
Bryant-like, a melon-cholic thought of the pangs they left behind. 

No, leaflets, no I I deem your fall no monitor to be 
Of blighted hopes, of withering blasts, of chilling frosts for me ; 
Youth, hope are mine ; where palsied age sees emblems of despair, 
I read the presage of new joys — new antidotes to care. 

From maple-grove yon leafy shower comes thickly fluttering down. 
Purpled and golden Autumn-flowers — bright red and russet brown : 
But through their wreathed prospective vague more distant things I view, 
Whose gold and purple dyes conceal their own more sombre hue — 

So through these balmy, golden hours of forest leaf- falls sere, 
A long, bright vista opens wide of Winter*8 joyous cheer: 
E'en thus may Hope forever gild futurity to me — 
Such vista through death's chilling blasts wide-opening may I see. 

Now to my mental vision, reaching through those wavering leaves. 
Bright webs of subtle broidery my hopeful fancy weaves; 
And first a huge, square, lowroofed room in dusky light appears. 
Whose heavy, naked rafters wear the smoke of scores of years. 

The plastered walls no painter's art nor tapestries adorn, 
Though those rude rafters overheard all hangings do not scorn ; 
From every beam a festoon or a garland pendent sways 
Of onions or dried-apples which the good-wife's care purveys. 

The dark brown walls, on three sides round, a well-scrubbed wainscot'lines, 
But yawning wide across the fourth the huge red fireplace shines. 
That dear old firej^lace 1 whose deep caves so many a Christmas fire 
Has vainly striven to reaph and fill, though heaped breast-high the pyre; 
VOL. XVIII. 5 
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Whose cbimDey-ooraer snag^ has held so manj a little diair 
Whose childish owner lies fall cold in yonder g^raveyard there ; 
On whose broad sheets of crimson flame so many an eye has traced 
Bright pictures of delight--dread forms of once glad hearts laid waste 1 

High in the wall, on either side, three windows small are set, 
Throogh which of anything without^ slight notion one would get ; 
Their squares of smoky sea-green glass so tangle up the rays 
That through them pass, no common panes could explicate the maxe. 

The matron proudly has arrayed, on quaintly fashioned shelf, 
Six pewter platters, silyery bright, with humbler ones of delf ; 
In that comer rests the Bible, high above, against the wall ; 
In this, the quiet, tall, Dutch clock stands sentry oyer all. 

But no deserted hall is this ; though wintry tempests drear 
Howl loud without, the piercing blasts they neither feel nor hear. 
Those groups within, for the chimney's throat of stone still louder roars, 
Though little snow-drifts whistle through the crannies of the doors. 

Upon the broad brick hearth in front a heap of embers glows. 
Where scores of pippins stand arrayed in tempting, sputtering rows ; 
From scores of shovels heating there popped-corns in volleys flash. 
While hammers and flat-irons here the sturdy shag-barks crash. 

Behind, where highest mounts the blaze, from a black old-fashioned crane 
In the big iron kettle seethes the juice of Southern cane. 
Whose thickened mass, till it shines snow-white, is pulled by whiter hands; 
On the table near the oldest cask of sparkling cider stands. 

But see ! the rustic feast is done. Now quickly wheel away 
Tables and tall rush-bottomed chairs — room for the rustic play 1 
Now round the great apartment rush, in swift commingling whirls. 
The throngs of sturdy, boisterous lads and merry red-cheeked girls. 

On every side with agile limbs they shun their blinded foe. 
On chairs they leap, or, stooping, creep beneath the table low ; 
From their seats beside the hearth the old folks gaze with placid smile, 
The spinning-wheel in the comer bums busily the while. 

Such view of wintry joys gleams through the ficilling Autumn-leaves, 
But joys beyond these rural ones the eye of hope perceives. 
Now fades this picture on my sight — now shifts the second scene 
Id rosy light from those Autumn-leaves that thickly £a11 between. 

A seeond smaller room I see, whose neatly-papered wall 

Is covered o*er from roof to floor with pictures great and small. 

On this side shines ^ The Haram's Light" and pufb her brown cigar ; 

Here, painted Nymphs disport as gay at least as most Nymphs are ; 
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Abo ye the mantel-piece are himg, in quaint arrangement nice, 
Great store of pipes of every kind, of every odd device ; 
Above, huge gloves, wire masks, and foils with nicely rounded tips, 
The whole surmounted by that famed ** fast-trotting horse Eclipse.** 

But no great oak-log^ o'er the room their genial radiance shed ; 

A low, black Olmsted peers around from its goblin eyes of red. 

No syrup-caldron bubbles there ; but up in spiral curls 

Rise high the fumes of a richer draught than the East-Queen's melted pearls. 

But see I the bowl is ready now ; on the big round table set, 
Each comrade there draws close his chair, to his comrade closer yet ; 
And few seconds pass before each glass stands ready for that toast 
With " Bumpers all 1 no heel-taps now I To Her whom each loves most." 

Now bright eyes flash, and glasses clash ; to t]ie heart the warm blood flies. 
For through each crystal goblet peers onib pair of laughing eyes : 
Then, while flushed cheek and quivering hand the heart's deep feeling tells, 
In loud and manly harmony the joyful chorus swells. 

" Drain, boys, drain the beaker dry, 

There's no nectar meeter 
For the toast we drink — ^fiU high 1 

Since there's no dew sweeter, 
Save upon Her rosy lip. 
Than the mountain-dew we sip. 

" Pledge, boys, pledge, for o'er our bowls 

Balmy odors lightly 
Rising, greet our soul of souls — 

So Her accents sprightly 
Breathe a perfume richer far 
Than Sabfiean odors are. 

"Then drink, boys, drink, for o'er our hearts 

Now, e'en now is stealing 
Some such bliss as Love imparts. 

When with kindred feeling 
Souls and hands alike entwine 
For a joy almost divine." 

But see 1 the bowl is empty now ; and round the table there 

A thick white cloud of fragrant smoke hangs o'er each tilted chair ; 

And oft the merry tale is told, the merry song is sung. 

For hearts are light, and loosening are the jesses of the tongue. 



( 
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But hark I the College clock strikes — one I Without the moon beams Imght, 
And soon dark forms are moving fast o'er the crispy snow-drifts white ; 
0*er head, the glittering arches ring, as oft theyVe rung before. 
With ** Oaudeamus Igitur," and sprightly " Vive a Tamour.*' 

Strange sounds ere mom these burghers heard ; strange sights at mom they saw, 
Of signs misplaced and gates unhung ; the minions of the law 
Who met those roistering giants, found full well how Tight-'uns fight, 
And long their children told how they ** kept watch and warred** that night 

Such visions dim of wintry joys my mental eye perceives, 

Still gazing through the golden showers of fading Autumn-leaves. k. 



mtmotabilia SaUnsia. 

DEATH OF PROFESSOR KINGSLEY. 

Wx are pained to be compelled to announce the death of Professor James L. 
Kingsley, who expired at his residence in Temple street, this morning, August Slst, 
1862, at the age of 74 years. Professor Kingsley was widely known throughout 
the country as a scholar of no ordinary merit He was born in Windham, in this 
State — was a graduate at Yale College in 1799, and has been connected with Yale 
College in the Department of Classical Literature, for half a century. In this po- 
sition he has been conspicuous for his accurate scholarship, his extensive and varied 
knowledge, and his fidelity to the interests of sound learning. He withdrew from 
his active connection with the College, about a year since, but consented to remain 
as Professor Emeritus. 

Professor Kingsley was a man of retiring disposition and quiet habits, yet few 
have attracted or attached so many warm-hearted friends; and the tidings of his 
death will bring profound sorrow to thousands who have shared his instructions and 
counsel 

His last illness was short Sustained by the faith in God which he had cherished 
through a long life, he met calmly, the approach of death : with expressions of 
unfailing trust, he peacefully surrendered his soul to Him who gave it. — Palladium, 

The students of Yale College, at a meeting held in the Chapel, on the 23d inst 
for the purpose of commemorating the death of Pro! Jas. L. Kingsley, adopted 
the following resolutions, reported by Mr. D. A. Goddard, chairman of a Committee 
appointed for that purpose: 

Whereas it has pleased the Allwise Ruler of our destinies to remove, by death, 

Professor James L. Kingsley, — 

Resolved, That we desire to express our common grief at the loss of one who, for 
more than half a century, has labored earnestly and devotedly for the welfare of our 
loved institution ; — who at once a teacher and a constant student^ was so eminent for 
varied and thorough learning, and so esteemed for amiable qualities of disposition, 
united with the Christian virtues. But though the *' shining mark," which has guid- 
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ed 80 many to leamiDg and honor, has at last tempted the arrows of the Destroyer, 
it becomes us still to acknowledge the beneficence of Him '* whose ways are not our 
ways," and to recognize the wisdom of His overruling Providence. 

Jiesolvedf That we ourselves found in Pro£ Kiugsley a faithful teacher and a kind 
adviser, gaining respect by fuUness of years, and affection by the example of a well- 
spent life, we regard his death with feelings of unmingled sorrow. 

J. A. WsLOH, President, 

A. H. Tract, Secretary. 

DEATH OF PROF. JOHN PITKIN NORTON. 

On Sunday, Sept 6th, at the residence of his father, John T. Norton, in Farm 
ington, Professor John P. Norton, of Yale College, aged 80. 

This much lamented man died of a rapid decline, Sunday, Sept 6th, at IJ o'clock 
P. M. at the house of his father, John T. Norton, Esq. in Farmiogton. Prof. Norton 
was appointed a few years since, by the corporation of Tale College, to a new pro- 
fessorship, that of Chemistry applied to agriculture and the phenomena of vegetable 
and animal life. 

At two different periods, he passed nearly three years in Europe, under eminent 
professors, and was diligently engaged in preparing himself for the duties of his 
i^pointment 

Returning in 1847, he began his courses of both theoretical and experimental in- 
struction. 

A respectable class of diligent and interesting pupils was soon gathered around 
him, and has been continued and increased in all the successive years. 

Prut Norton has been also much before the public, both as a lecturer and an au- 
thor, on the subjects which he had cultivated, and so high was the estimation in 
which he was held on account of his talents and attainments, that his efforts were 
sought for in a distinguished city* of a neighboring btate. In the desire to meet 
that demand and at the same time to fulfill his duties in New Haven, he performed 
winter journeys twice weekly, week by week, during the late severe season, giving a 
lecture daily until his health failed in the spring. 

A southern voyage and a residence in Florida, in March and April, gave his friends 
strong hopes that his health would be restored, and he commenced his journey home- 
ward with fair prospects ; but at Washington the measels arrested him, and his 
health, although, at times, improved, has fluctuated from that time, and for some 
weeks the hopes of his friends had been almost extinguished. His decline towards 
the last, was very rapid, but his Christian hope sustained and cheered him in his 
clotiiug hours, as it had been his solace and guide in health. 

His funeral was attended on Tuesday afternoon, from his late residence in Tem- 
ple Avenue. 

OBITUARY. 

At an adjourned meeting of the Senior Class in Yale College, Oct. 6th, Mr. 
Albert F. Heard, on behalf of the Committee, reported the following Resolutions, 
in view of the death of a beloved Classmate : 

* Albany, his native city. 
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Wheekab, The haod of Death has again been in oar midst, and with relentless piff- 

poee has stricken down oar Olaasmate and brother, John Hxnbt Baekxit; of 

Portland, Me, 

Re9olved^ That while we g^eve at this dispensation of Divine Providence in 
seeing one whom we had learned to love and respect, saddenly removed from time 
to eternity — and mourn the loss of a friend whose manly character and amiable dis- 
position had won so mach of our esteem — we recognize in this affliction the hand of 
Him who chasteneth but in love, and doeth all things welL 

Resolved, That we, as a Class, would fain relieve the sorrowing hearts of the 
fitmily and relatives of the deceased, by earnest and cordial assurance of our deep 
sympathy with them in their bereavement 

Resolved^ That in token of our respect and love for his memory, we wear the 
usual badge of mourning for thirty days. 

Resolved, That a copy of these Resolutions be transmitted to the family of the 

deceased, and to the press for publication. 

A. J. WiLLAKD, ChcUrnuuk 
Chablbs Brooks, Secretary. 

DEATH OF JONATHAN F. WELLS. 

At a meeting of the Junior Class in Yale College, held Sept. 17th, the following 
Preamble and Resolutions were unanimously adopted : 

Whereas, It has pleased an AUwise Providence to remove from our midst by 
death, our beloved Classmate, Jonathan F. Wells, therefore. 
Resolved, That while we bow with submission to this affliction, we deeply moun 
in our brother's death, the loss of one respected as a scholar, and esteemed as a 
friend : whose abilities gave promise of future usefulness, while his many good 
qualities endeared him to alL 

Resolved, That we deeply sympathize with the relatives and friends of our 
deceased Classmate, in this their sad bereavement 

Resolved, That the Class wear the usual badge of mourning for thirty days. 
Resolved, That a copy of these Resolutions be presented to the fiamily of the 
deceased, and be published in the New York Daily Times and New Haveo Palla- 
dium. 

L. BL Potter, Chairman, 
Carroll Cutler, Secretary. 

TRIBUTE FROM CLASS OF '62. 

The Chmmittee appointed by the Class of 1862, and to whom was entrusted the 
management of Autograph Books and Lithographs, would, in behalf of the Class 
and at their direction, offer the following Resolutions, as expressive of the feelings 
of the Class: 

Resolved, That we appreciate the kindness of Mr. Michelin in engraving and gra- 
tuitously distributing to the Class the highly appropriate and tasteful repreaentations 
of Yale and its Elms, intended as a frontispiece to our Book of Autographs, and 
that the thanks of the Class are hereby presented to him. 

Resolved, That Lithograph Likenesses of the members of the Classy executed by 
iir. Michelin, have met with our satisfaction and approval ; the highest testimony of 
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ear appreciation, as we think, being found in the &ct that though often attempted, 
yet never before has the project of the Lithographs of an entire Chiss been success- 
fally accomplished. 

Eesolvedy Tliat the thanks of the Class are due to Mr. Michelin, for the kind, 
gentlemanljr, and accommodating manner in which he has listened to our suggestions, 
tod criticisms, and for the desire which he has uniformly manifested to gratify in 
eyery way in his power, the wishes of the Class. 

In behalf of the Class, 

C. D. Seropyan, ChaifTnan of the Committee, 

THE HARVARD AND YAL^: REGATTA OF 1862. 

The much-talked-of Regatta on Lake Winnipiseogee, came off as announced in the 
brilliant red papers industriously circulated through all that region. The Undine, 
Shawmut and Atalanta, were entered on one side, and the Oneida, from Harvard, 
appeared as the sole competitor. We shall not speedily forget the crowd assembled 
to see — ^nor that novel spectacle which was seen, when the boats ranged themselves 
for the trial in the shadows of those great mountains. 

The races were advertised for August 3d and 5th. The first day was clear. The 
cars and steamboats brought thousands of spectators, and in that little town of 
Center Harbor, it required much effort to "live and let live." A "scrub race" 
came off in the morning, and a handsome silk flag, obtained by private subscription , 
was handsomely won by the Oneida. In the afternoon the decisive trial was held. 
The superior sagacity of our Harvard rivals was then observed, for, while we dieted 
on raw beef and ale, they went and quietly greased their boat. Oar grit, as it 
proved, did not equal iheir grease and grit combined; for, in a two mile pull to the 
windward, we were distanced two lengths. The first prize, a pair of black walnut 
oars, silver-mounted, was presented to the Oneida amid the congratulations of all 

The second day a violent rain put a damper on all further aquatic diversion, and 
compelled the valiant marines to roll ten pins, smoke, drink, and what not In the 
afternoon, however, by the consent of all, the second prize, a silver- tipped boat- 
hook, was awarded to the Shawmut, as having been second in the race of Tuesday* 

Eventually the storm lulled, and as a token of respect to the few visitors assem- 
bled, the uniforms were brought out, the oars manned, and a sort of dog-trot row- 
ing was exhibited, and then songs were sung, and cheers were given, until our 
throats were sore, and all said, " Well done." 

A pleasant trip to Plymouth, a little town snugly nestled among the hills of 
Grafton County, terminated the entertainment of the week. We can fairly say 
that the great gun was reserved till the last. We shall not speedily forget our cour- 
teous and rotund host^ Mr. Burnham, nor the light-footed maidens that waited on 
the table. 

Great praise is due to the diligence and courtesy of the Railroad Companies, who 
carried the boats and their crews between Worcester, Boston, and the Lake, and 
set them down safe and sound. We hope to ride with them again at the same 
rates. To the Proprietors of the Hotels at Concord, the Lake, and Plymouth, we 
can only say, that when we think of them, our hearts are as full as our stomachs 
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were. In short, we were ** taken in and done for at short notice," and very haod* 
flomelj too. We hope a new trial may result, another year, more fayorably for 
Yale. u. 

ANNUAL FOOT BALL CONTEST— '66 vs. *6«. 

[OBALLXNGE.] 

SOPHOMORES, ATTEND I 
The Class of '66 hereby challenge the 

CLASS OF '66, TO A CONTEST 

AT 

" FOOT BALL," 
and await their appointment 

OF 

TIME AND PLACE. 

In behalf of the Freshman Class, 

( Edward A. Walkib, 
Signed, < Qxoroe B. Bacon, 
( Leyi L. Painx. 

[acoeftanck.] 

" What maddened folly that could dare 
Rush headlong on a tiger'a lair." — Keatt, 

TO OUR YOUTHFUL FRIENDS OF THE CLASS OF '66. 

Your Challenge to play the ancient and honorable game of Foot Ball is hereby 
accepted — and we appoint 

2J O'CLOCK, ON WEDNESDAY, OCT. 18th, 1862, 

AND THE FOO^ BALL GROUND AS 

TIME AND PLACE. 
N. B. — A Bladder Ball, enclosed in a leathern case, is required. 

In behalf of Class of '66. 



( Geo. a. 
itteet i A. MoD. 
(Wm. tt 



KnTREDGX, 

Committeet •{ A. MoD. Lton, 

L. Barkis. 
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CRritor'0 Stable. 

If any of the tender-hearted in this row of barracks could have one look— just 
one — at the countenaDces of " us five/* as thej have been exhibited at the meetings 
this term, what a kind feeling there would be toward us 1 What a subscription list 
we should have 1 What a jingling would there be in the Editorial pockets 1 On 
the other hand, if any of the hard-hearted in this same locality could look in upon 
us and glance from phiz to phiz, what a softening there would be in all the flints 
I which that sort of gentry carry beneath their waistcoats 1 For any man, chicken 

hearted or lion hearted, one single glance at the Honest Editor, or the Punning 
Editor, or the Facetious Editor, would do the business, but one glimpse, yea, an ink- 
ling of a glimpse at the Grand, Gloomy, and Peculiar, as he calls the meeting to 
order, and for the first time surveys the void from which the coadjutor who gets up 
this number is to extract literary nutriment for all College ; an idea of this, we say, 
would do our work completely. Then there is another set of looks around the 
table; and, on the whole, the general "style of face" is a mixture of the dubious 
and queer as the following is read. 

LINES FOR MT BOARDING-HOUSE KEEPER'S ALBUM. 

As the plump oyster in the sands, 
'Mid priceless pearl drops makes his bed, 

So 'mong these gems from friendly hands, 
rd rhyme thy glorious Gingerbread. 



. 



Of old, the bard swept o'er the strings, 
In fury's wildest, fiercest measure, 

Then to the winds dull care he flings. 
Thus sings he earth's best, richest treasure. 

'*0f all the fishes in the sea. 

Yellow, or green, or gray, or red. 
Of all the cakes my Mother bakes, 
Give me the golden Gingerbread." 

When erst 'neath poet's skillful hand 
A heaven-bom goddess stood before us, 

And as she waved her potent wand 
Fair nymphs rung out their clieerful chorus, 

Fair type of thee, as near thee stand 
Thy kitchen nymphs the Green I^le bred, 

Thy wand, the spoon within thy hand 
To stir thy matchless Gingerbread, 

The Olympian crew, at rich Symposia, 
Good, clever roysterers and jolly, 
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Smacked their sweet lips o*er heayen's ambrotiA, 
As ruled the hour majestic foUj. 

Poor heathen I blind Old Homer's pafl( 

(At least as in translations read,) 
Proves e'en ambrosia wretched stuff, 

Beside thy peerless Qingerbread. 

With you I played the book- worm's part, 

Oft o'er my tasks my brain was aching, 
But pitying powers repaid such hours, 

When came that blessed day for baking. 

Plague on these halting, stilted lines, 

Betokening brains of dullest lead, 
A boon I a boon 1 the Muse repmea, 

Qive her a " hunk" of Gingerbread. 

Here begins a race. The "Facetious" takes the lead in fine style with aome geo* 
eral remarks on the article above lauded. The '* Honest" is just behind with in 
assent as to merits of genv^ but a decided dissent as to tpedn. He spedfies the 
** cards of gingerbread" known in his " General Training" experiences, at the prime 
subject for poetics, and comparisons are instituted not at all favorable to New Haven 
manufactures. The punning Editor looks around desperately for a chance to exer- 
cise his vocation— alas I for him, alas I for any man, who essays a pun on the sob. 
ject in hand. Grandly and gloomily, then, the worthy Chairman turns to some pri- 
vate business matters^^ome strenuous measures — some — in short, beloved reader, 
one or two measures in particular which you shall, as soon as poasible, feel in their 
full strength. 

Speaking along back of Editor's peculiarities, brought to our minds the death of 
Martin, of '61. We used to see him, and hear him, and read his writings^ but we 
were separated from him by the great gulf fixed between Senior and Sophomore^ 
and only knew him as a man of talent, and an earnest citizen. He was one ci the 
few in whom patriotism Is a reality. For this, however much we differed from him, 
we honored him. The outward workings of this feeling sometimes created merri- 
ment among those who looked sharply for laughing matters. Many of our readers 
will remember his excellent speech on Presentation day, laying down the duties of 
his classmates to the State, and the sallies of Ned T^— - immediately after. This 

same fervor was seen in many other places ; hence the point of Sam R ^'s remark^ 

that he last saw poor M. ** walking up Broadway with the Tale Lit. under one arm 
and the American Eagle under the other." No young man started from Yale with 
better prospects, but he has died from over exertion. More lately death has wrought 
A frightful work among us. Of Prof. Kingsley we need say nothing ; it is folly for 
us to attempt the least eulogy on him. Prof. Norton, we never saw; his works all 
know. Wells we knew only by reputation ; the good opinion of his classmates you 
will find on another page. Barret we knew and respected. Our love for him it 
th« firait of no ddsire to give a poor compliment We loved ami respected him aa a 
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man of kiod heart, wmnd mind, and unassuming manners. As a scholar he worked 
much — ^too much, and if we were to single from the class one in whose integrity all 
should place implicit confidence, we should ask no better candidate. The testimo- 
nial to his memory is found with the others. Noticing these deaths, and those 
among the Alamni, who does not ask the cause of such a great mortality among 
the students and young graduates of our Institution ? In a future number will be 
found an attempt to answer this question, and some suggestions as to the methods 
by which authority might mend the matter. 

The Banner, which has lately made its appearance, compares most favorably with 
those of previous yeara It sets the number of Students at five hundred and seven- 
ty-seven ; the Medical class, not yet assembled, is not included. Speaking of Medi- 
cal matters^ reminds us of a *' minute** of a Medico-chemical examination once held 
not a thousand miles distant. It may be old ; if so, blame the chemic who told it ; 
it is new to us. In a certain laboratory there once lectured a Professor, who, how- 
ever intrepid in many experiments, and however skillful in many more, had a way 
of entrusting many of his most onerous dudes to his second assistant. It was re- 
marked that whatever exploded or blazed very freely was generally held by Sam, 
the functionary aforesaid. So, too, if any fiogers were scalded or clothes burnt, Sam 
was generally their owner. Time of the occurrence to be noted is the examination. 
Scene, young man looking wildly at the Professor, who asks blandly, ** Suppose I 
wish to test Nitric Acid, what would be my first operation ?** Tyro. — ** You would 
taate it T Pro/:— ** Taste it ? it would bum my throat out 1 1 I repeat the ques- 
tion,— How would I test the acid ?** Tt/ro.—** You would make Sam taste it" How 
the Professor maintained his dignity under this, history saith not Speaking of 
answers to questions, suggests numberless curiosities in this kind of literature, 
which College life has given us. The last we heard, was as follows : Queation^^ 
What was the Piraeus ? Anatoer — A Grecian meat-market. 

How we have hated the lithograph system as proposed in a late Glass Meeting I 
But the majority must rule^ and prudence was victimized by patriotism — at least we 
thought so; but we are a convert now to the doctrine itself, and so will be the rest 
of the grumblers with whom we fraternized, if they will go to the room of Mr. 
Seropyan and see the pictures of the last Class in their binding. The book is 
splendid, barring a few badly executed pictures, and even they appear to very good 
advantage in such rich binding and gilding. The work seems like a second diploma 
for one — like a diploma from his fellows — a diploma which proves that the saintly 
element is not yet extinct and that he has a good slice of it. Speaking of saintli- 
.ness reminds us, on the **liieu8 a non" principle, of the want of that virtue in a 
oranmunication before us, on the grievances of the Seniors in the Chemical lectures. 
Suffice it to say, that we acknowledged the justice of his opinions if not his 
language. We have never been there when the verses of Horace Smith did not 
strike full on our mind's eye : 

" Yet onward still the gathering numbers cram. 
Contending crowders shout the frequent damn. 
And all is bustle, squeeze, row, jabbering and jam.** 

Trrevereni, to be sure, but strong, which is our need at present. Dear reader, did 
Toa over see anything to match the impudence in the acceptance of the Freshman 
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challengei pablished in to-day's Memorabilia, especially where it so gradoosly 
advises the " Young Gentlemen who have just entered College,** that a ** bladder 
ball, enclosed in a leather case, is necessary .** It is so demure, so ridi, or rather m 
a good friend of ours, who perches up near the N. W. corner of North College, top 
loft, says, "real rum." To the ambitious young man who t^ kindly Tolonteered to 
enlighten our contributors on verse writing, we say with Sneerwell in the Critic^ 
<* You are so unlucky as not to have even the skill to steal with taste.** To oor- 
telves, in the matter of this Editorial chat of ours, we are forced to apply the cod- 
eloding sentences of the same quotation, *" The body of your work is a composition 
of dregs and sediments, like a bad tavern's worst wine.'* Still, we can*t help 
■peaking of our labors during the past week and a half. The Muses and all " those 
sort of persons" have tyranized over us of course — ^how can one get out the Lit with- 
out it f Like all other Elditors we have to complain of the ** Devil*' and his most 
awful works in the shape of terrible mistakes in setting up type, but all yield in 
point of horror, to a search for subscribers we instituted in North and South Mid- 
dle. It was destined to us last week that Plutus, and Carlyle*s McCrowdy, the in- 
carnation of Political Economy, should be our divinities. « Tumbling up the stairs 
into all sorts of odd comers, as the *' Banner" led us, we made some fifty or sixty 
new acquaintances. There were some whose kind feeling toward the Magasine 
makes Uiem bright examples ; but there are some scapegraces in every class, from 
the Senior who kindly offered us the influence of his name, but declined payment, to 
that Freshman, saturated with the very essence of grass, who so greenly informed 
ono'of us that he liked the Lit. — thought it was the best College periodical be ever 
■aw — ^but it was foolish to take it when he could borrow from his neighbors. Bat 
we are tired. Who wouldn't be, after such a reminiscence 9 



We have received the North Carolina University Magazine for August and 
September ; the Georgia University for the same months ; Randolph Macon, Geor- 
gia, Stylus for May and June, and Nassau Literary for September. 
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Nestle ! The winds are growing brave and cold. They rattle the 
shutters — they shake the doors — they come slyly in at the window-pane 
which some vagrant pebble has shattered. There is a rushing sound of 
might, too, among the old elms without, but there is no melody. The 
leaves that' used to rustle music have fallen. The harp is unstrung. 
The days, when we sat upon the grass, under the old trees in the College- 
yard, panting with heat and wondering what kind of a sensation cold 
would be, are, for the present, gone. The sunbeams are pale and chilL 
The mornings are no longer cool, but cold. You shiver through Prayers 
and Recitation. Great coats and mufflers stalk the streets, all day. The 
winds are whistling to the great fierce dogs of winter. They are coming. 
We seem to hear their baying, and the timid Summer-spirit, beautiful and 
delicate, has been frighted away. Winter is surely coming. Cheerful, 
old Winter with its rigors ! Come then and sit down by my fireside. 
It is but an humble one. None of your great old-fashioned country fire- 
places, where they pile the logs — real veritable logs on the great broad 
hearth, and the fire glows and roars fiercely — nor yet is it one of those 
cosy, city firesides, where a comfortable but fastidious elegance seldom 
warms itself into real ease ; but a student's grate, warm, and burning so 
quietly- as not ^ disturb the very even tenor of our thoughts. It has 
charms you will not find elsewhere. Come and sit with me of an evening. 
Chill and cheerless without, it ishall be glowing within. The old lounge 
shall be drawn up before the fire. That old lounge — who knows through 
how many Academic generations it has been transmitted ? It is old, and 
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quaint, and full of comfort Then too, the family of chairs! The 
venerable one-anned squeaking, rocking-chair — a heritage from your 
College great-grandfather, which full of years and scars, seems, as it sits 
vacant by the grate, to seek your patronage. Tick I Tick! says the 
dock upon the shelf Forth and back ever, in its arched journey goes 
the pendulum. Do not look at it It will spoil all its poetry. It is but 
a lean and little representative of the chronometrical race. Genus, 
wooden — species, Jerome's. How utterly insignificant it is when compared 
with your recollection of the old family clock at home — ^the heir-loom of 
a hundred years ! How grand and majestic its portly figure, as you 
remember it standing in the hall, and looking most severely good-natured 
out of its great, honest, Dutch face down upon the childish sports of 
yore, ticking ever on at its endless task, and hourly plying its great 
hammer, till the whole house echoed with its clamor ! That is the clock 
for me ! The guard over such jewels as hours and minutes should have 
some air of stateliness, as well as form and comeliness. It is a desecra- 
tion of our ideas of propriety for men to set up such wooden images of 
time — to deprive this modem lar of all its dignity and durability. But 
never mind ! It is cheaper. Wood costs less than brass, so the age 
demand a change. It has it, as it has everything else it needs. Tick! 
Tick ! goes the clock — such as it is. The minute hand shall make many 
a circuit before we sleep to-night. Heap the anthracite upon the fire 1 
Let it crackle cheerily, and the grate glow. Let the lamp be extinguish- 
ed, and the dingy, indented ceiling blush in the mellow hues of the fire. 
Oh ! there is no light like the firelight. Then your pale-faced student 
friend looks ruddy, and the smile of comfort that plays upon his face has 
a strange beauty. Two things it does which oil, or fluid, or gas cannot— 
it warms the body and the heart 

Bring out the cigars ! Shedden's best ! Let no unseemly look of 
repugnance come over face, manly or fair. Give us sweet smiles and 
silvery voices to beguile our solitary and idle hours, and we will be total 
abstinence. It is a bad habit. We know it We feel it Prof. S. says 
it is so, and we all believe him. It is disgusting — it is a poison — ^it is 
enervating both for the time and permanently. It makes the strongest 
mind think less clearly, and provokes day dreams. It does no man 
good, and injures every votary. It is the very kin of intemperance. 
All this and more we know. We agree exactly, save in practice, and in 
the knowledge that it has a charm — a pleasure which cannot be guessed 
or told. There are few companionships like the weed. So shall the smoke 
curl its way upward. So shall aerial wreaths encircle us. So shall our 
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firelight gild them. So shall friendships be begotten, and confidence 
provoked. Touch not the practice with too unkindly hands. Is there 
no beam in thine own censorious eye ? See to it that this mote of thy 
brothers be not the lesser ! Smoking is a petit vice, and a pleasant one. 
It is the student's solace. Within College a never failing source of 
comfort It dulls the edge of the mind, making the pleasures less 
ecstatic, but ills more endurable. It makes hours glide dreamily. The 
nauseous weed of the tyro has a pleasant savor to the adept. It has a 
charm of sluggishness — makes slaves of the strong, and is an inexorable 
master. We will be slaves to-night! The smoke wreaths curl. We 
will talk of those never-failing subjects of conversation among students — 
the past and future. What stores of confidential disclosures ! If you 
have aught of yourself to tell that will lessen my esteem, let it be un- 
spoken. But let nothing else be hidden. How days of yore come back 
to our memory. Pleasant days such as you will never see again. Boy- 
hood glows, as it never glowed before. The thousand little cares and 
sorrows are swallowed up in oblivion. School days, with their queer 
ideas and adventures, swell the great train. The red country school- 
house — ^the old school-room — the schoolmaster — venerable tyrant that 
he was, with his spectacles, his ferule, his birch, his odd sly manoeuvres, 
to detect the guilty, his stentorian voice of reproof, his strong arm of jus- 
tice, the whistle of the descending rod, the pain, the tears, the shame, his 
solemn, sorrowful looks — then his pleasant smile of approval, his little 
partialities, the long discussions among the little boys about sundry plans 
of retaliation when you are big, and the spell of admiration which chains 
you to the side of some great boy, who will flog the hated master if he 
touches him. How earnestly you desire to add a cubit to your own 
stature ! You would not wait then. But somehow the time never 
comes with your great friend. You yourself have now grown in stature 
and in wisdom, and your cherished plans of retribution have given place 
to feelings of gratitude. So the honest old schoolmaster goes unpunish- 
ed. Oh ! how time write wrinkles on the brows, and changes on the 
hearts of men ! Then you call to mind a thousand little frolics and ad- 
ventures which were fraught with thrilling interest in those days, and 
are yet pleasant to remember. The early fruit which was pilfered. There 
was the rude raft which went to pieces with you, in the middle of the pool, 
making infinite merriment There was the great snake, seen in the 
pasture, which made you run screeching and shuddering away, while 
your companion, a fearless little fellow, stayed behind to defend his sister, 
and despatch the reptile. You admired that boy, and envied his nerves. 
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You dreamed of the moDster long after, and woke a dozen times just as 
it was about to encircle you in its slimy folds. You hate and fear the 
whole race, from the tiniest to the huge hissing monster that gives you a 
spasmodic shock from which you do not soon recover. How carefully 
you trod the old familiar paths near that spot for a long time afterward, 
always carrying a stick, and avoiding the tall grass and bushes, starting 
at every rustling sound, and terrified at your own foot-falls ! 

But there were dark days. Clouds crept over the spirit of your joy- 
ousness. There is no place, save the fire side, where death brings such 
darkness as in the school-room. Take a man from the pulpit, the bar, 
the Change, the plough, any sphere of active life, his circle of friends is 
larger, the public loss is greater. But the world grows old in bereave- 
ments, the feelings have grown callous, and there are no tears in every 
eye, no bitter grief and gloom in every heart, as at school. You remem- 
ber a bright, fair, little girl, who had been your playmate before either 
could remember — a schoolmate always — your best friend. That was a 
Platonic love for her, but none the less a love. Her seat is vacant once 
again. There is enquiry. She is ill. Worse. Still, you hope. The 
old bell from the church wakes you at sunrise with its solemn tolling. 
You count anxiously the slow strokes. It is her age. You creep sorrow- 
fully down stairs. Mother says, Bessy is dead. Tears tell nothing of 
the bitterness of your sorrow. 

Then there was the boy with jetty hair and great lustrous black eyes, 
with rosy cheeks and dimples, who sat next you, and knew all your 
secrets. He was lame, and timid as you were, you have fought many a 
battle in his defense. You would have died for him. His was a sweet 
character, and, with his beauty and goodness, he came next your heart. 
He was a brother. One Sabbath there came a sudden stroke of illness 
upon him. The next morning you went sadly and alone to school. A 
great, good-natured girl bent over the next form, and asked after your 
sick brother. You felt a choking sensation, and did not answer. The 
question came again. It was too much. You laid your head on the 
desk and sobbed aloud. Then the kind-hearted teacher came and laid 
his hand upon your head. He did not ask you why you wept. He did 
not chide. A gi-eat hot tear-drop fell burning on your hand. Oh ! how 
kindly you felt towards him for that token of common love and common 
sorrow! flow grateful you felt when he told you to lay aside your 
books and go home ! You went across the fields by an unfrequented 
way, and were glad no one met you, or saw you weep, for you boyishly 
thought such irrepressible outbursts of grief unmanly. But that was not 
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the saddest. Months after your hrother slept, and did not wake. The 
toll of the bell — the kind attempts to console — the mournful solemnities, 
were all unheeded. You were completely absorbed with grief. When 
the earth rattled upon the coffin, and you turned away from that hallow- 
ed spot, no wonder a spell of utter loneHness and woe came over you. 
Many summers have made his grave green, but you love not his memory 
less. Often his image mingles in your dreams, and when some old scene 
has been reenacted, he seems to float, on golden pinions, away from your 
vision. Is it all a dream ? 

But the fire in th^ grate is expiring. The clock tells the. early hours. 
Your companion has been silent and you have not told half you would. 
Good Night ! is exchanged, but not until you have appointed another 
time to resume your chat q. 



STlje ©arten of €ben. 

Fair, happy spot ! Time's swelling tides have rolled 

O'er sparkling sands their twice three thoasand years. 
And even Time hath grown infirm and old, 

His visage furrowed with the lines of tears, — 
Since man, blest man, thy flowery pathways trod. 

And by thy river murmuring music, strayed, — 
Or held sweet, holy converse with his God, 

Beneath the Tree of Life's overhanging shade. 

Fair, happy spot ! our fond, paternal home ! 

Outcasts from thee, to thee we sadly turn, — 
O'er earth*8 wide waste, poor wanderers we roam. 

Nor find the rest for which our spirits yearn. 
We seem to see thy blissful form in dreams. 

Ami thither fly at some inviting voice ; 
We hear a welcome in thy silver streams. 

And every murmur bids the heart rejoice. 

Here is no sin, no tumult and no strife, 

Here full relief from every form of woes, 
And 'neath the branches of the Tree of Life 

Sweet peace, in deep, exhaustless current flows. 
Earth hath no spot beneatli her softest sky, 

No pearly grotto 'neath the azure sea, 
No fairy realm where art and nature vie. 

Whose rarest beauties can compare with thee. 
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In waking dreams, when Fancy unconfined 

Disdains the ties that bind this grosser clay, 
Methinks I leaye these restless scenes behind, 

And soar at will, on pinions light, awaj. 
Some gentle spirit goides mj wandering flight 

Until, the wide expanse of ether spanned, 
The lofty hills of Eden g^^et my sight, 

And at its utmost boondaries I stand. 

A deep, dense forest, like a massive wall 

That fair enclosure with its shade surrounds, 
Where phantoms grim, the stoutest heart appall, 

And nameless terrors guard the sacred bounds. 
Since that sad day, when thence oar parents fled, 

No mortal eye hath seen this blest abode, 
Though DOW as erst, each summit rears its head. 

And flows the river still as once it flowed. 

A secret path is opened to my view, 

The tangled branches gently pushed aside, — 
0*er arched with leaves, a long, dim avenue 

Leads to a rustic gate unfolding wide. 
No flaming sword high o'er the entrance hung, 

Waves in its dreadful circuit through the air. 
No cherub bright his glittering guards among, 

As sentry stands, forbidding entrance there. 

With joyful step I pass the proffered way. 

And through the lofty portal enter in, — 
Within these precincts I would ever stay. 

Nor earth's roost tempting honors care to win. 
With humble thankfulness I bend the^knee. 

Here on the hallowed spot where Adam trod. 
And look with loye and gratitude to Thee 

Who framed, — thyself, — this spacious temple, Godl 

And this is Eden ! here, at last, I stand. 

And on tlie glorious prospect feast my eyes, — 
Before me stretched this fair and favored land, 

The woods, and streams, and hills of Paradise 1 
Each shady glen, with rock, and quiet dale, 

Green sloping pastures, soft and flowery meads. 
With many a nook and sweet sequestered vale, 

Through which a narrow, winding foot-path leads. 

Here reigns with gentle sway, perpetual Spring, — 
And 'mid the waving branches, ever green, 
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Bright birds their mellow chansons hourly sing^ 

And gushing fountains leap and play between. 
Ko ravening beast here wanders to derour, 

Ko blasting Simoon poisons with its breath, 
And thou art shorn of half thy dreaded power 

By siu conferred, O king of terrors, Death I 

Earth hath her spots to glory, consecrate ; 

Her battle fields enshrined in deathless Fame, 
Her noble ruins which, despite of Fate, 

Still boast the splendor of their ancient name. 
Greece hath her Athens, Thebes and Marathon, 

Italia her once imperial Rome, — 
And Palestine, the mount whose height upon. 

Fair Salem's temple reared its golden dome. 

Around these scenes with solemn interest fraoght, 

The wanderer lingers with delight and awe, 
And thither oft we stray in pleasing .thought. 

To bend the knee at shrines we never saw. 
What thronging phantoms round these ruins vast, 

Hold still communion with their greatness fled, — 
When all that is, seems buried with the past. 

And all the living numbered with the dead. 

But Rome and Athens yet shall be forgot, 

Their splendor dwindle, and their names decay, 
Though ** deathless Fame" should consecrate the spot, 

Yet deathless Fame, with Time, shall die away. 
But earth hath one more highly blest abode. 

Whose name, transferred, shall live beyond the skies, — 
And man, accepted by a gracious Gk)d, 

Partake anew the joys of Paradise, j. k. L. 



®eiri|Jtt0 — HSJtstov. 

Huic seni tristes misero induere, 
Sicut in rupem, pelago patente, 
Congelat spumam glacialis unda, 
Canitiem anni. 

Uberi vero Cerere ezpedita, 
Ut nives maturaB obeunt agellos, 
Yerticem huic tingit facili colore 

Sera vetustas. J. m. w. 
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^ottrs of Inspiration. 

Br hours of inspiration, we mean the times of intuition into truth. It 
happens often to man that without any elaborate process of experiment 
and induction, he sees right into the heart of a fact. He apprehends 
harmonies and proprieties of which he had been totally ignorant his life- 
long. He stands amazed at the beauty of the truth, and the former 
obtuseness of his mental vision. 

These times arc emphatically hours of mspiration. They are not days, 
not years ; for when we would detain them, they fly away. They de- 
pend on finer affinities than a mere act of volition. They come we 
know not whence, they go we know not whither. They may be present in 
the full sunlight, or the pitchy darkness; in the whispering zephyr, or the 
ghostly screams of the wind. They may be started by the pattering 
rain, or the following thunderbolt. They find 

** ToDgues in trees, books in the ninniDg brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and g^ood in every thing." 

Then the poet seizing his pen, writes the flowing thought in lines that 
will never die. Then the sculptor forms his ideal, and embodies it in 
marble that almost speaks and feels. Then the statesman unties the 
Gordian-knot in his country's politics, and while alive receives the honors 
of the dead. Then the philanthropist sacrifices self^ and elevates the 
character of his kind. 

O glorious hours of inspiration, when the progress of the age receives 
a new unpetus toward its ultimate development ! 

These are the dates, when great excellence in art and science and 
literature has birth. These are the epochs in the life of individuals and 
the history of nations. 

Then Homer described the nod of the Olympian Thunderer, in an- 
swer to the prayer of Thetis. Then Phidias wrought the harmonies of 
the conception into stone. Then Apelles hurled back the flippant re- 
proof and painted for posterity. Then Dante soared with Beatrice into 
the Empyrean, where his eyelids drank of the river of light. Then 
Tasso painted in poetry the chivalry of Tancred, and his devotion to the 
warlike Clorinda. Then Luther proclaimed, " The just shall live by faith 
alone,'' and shook the world. Then honest John Hampden refused the 
odious ship-money to Charles Stuart, and sealed the act with his blood. 
Moreover, the inspired man feels his inspiration. He seems to subli- 
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mate and purge himself of flesh and blood. His eye dilates, his color 
comes and goes, his arms extend. lie has convulsive starts, and weeps 
manly tears of joy. He recognizes " the divinity that stirs within" him. 
Then he thinks himself a prophet with a mission to the world. Then he 
wishes the truth to be known, that it may run and be glorified. Then 
he regards it with all the affection and solicitude of a father. It makes 
him free and fearless and uncompromising. He will hold a world at 
bay, or if need he, become a martyr to his faith. 

** Who noble ends by noble means obtains, 
* Or failing, smiles in exile or in chains. 
Like good Aureleus let him reign or bleed, 
Like Socrates, that man is great indeed." 

Martin Luther during his whole life as a reformer, and especially at 
the Diet of Worms, illustrated this same heroism of the truth. 

These effects of inspiration, are all natural and legitimate. They are 
manifested in some degree by every rational creature. Even the child 
when he gets glimpses into a truth, will feel a childish pleasure. He 
will be sensible of a harmony, where was seeming discord or mystery 
before. He will tell the tale to his comrades, and manifest a lively en- 
thusiasm. But the man, having a wider scope into truth, like the bird 
of Jove that directs his full orbs to the sun, will feel a stronger devotion, 
and more exhilarating ecstasy. 

Truth is the most good like thing in all this universe. It has come 
down from above, where its affinities exist, to dwell amid corruption and 
sin. As in the myth Apollo descended from Olympus, and became a 
shepherd to the son of Pheres, so truth has been degraded from its birth- 
right, to plod the best it can, in the world. He who gives a hospitality 
to this heavenly visitant, will be entertained in his turn. He will be re- 
joiced by the benefactions of his guest. 

But the age may not appreciate its prophets, it may ridicule their 
inspiration. Dante, the second great master of Epic poetry, was exiled 
from his native Florence. Tasso endured the indignities of the House 
of Este, and died without the laurel crown. Such men as they should 
not repine, because they are not appreciated by their age. They rise so 
high above the common mind, that it has no sympathies with them. 
They may ignore the present, and trust to a future apotheosis. Their 
names will be regarded in the end as synonymous with all that is great 
and good. 

Nor is it wonderful that an age should be deceived in estimating 
VOL. xvin. 8 
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the true greatDess of its men. The experience of every day exhibits 
deception wide-spread in the world. The apparent so closely imitates 
the real, that discrimination becomes perplexed. All the world thought 
that Louis XIV, was physically a very large man ; but all the world 
thought wrong. Death and the undertaker proved him to have been 
below the medium size. 

An individual may impose on his time, in a multiplicity of ways. He 
may be lavish of " the sordid dnst of his wealth," and receive the favor 
of an influential coterie. He may retail small facts, and drop respect- 
ful courtesies to the crowd. He may flatter the folliea-of his age, and 
" crook the pliant hinges of the knee, where thrift may follow fawning." 
He may stick to the beaten track of common thought, and thus illustrate 
the course of the cyclic bards. 

These and other adventitious aids obtain an ephemeral applause. 
The man and his generation soon pjuss away, phildren fill the place of 
their fathers, and inquire into their acts. This is posterity come to give 
judgment — this is the tribunal which determines what is true fame. 

Then Milton ceases to be indignant at the age in which he lived — at 
the age which gave five pounds sterling for the copyright of Paradise 
Lost. Then h^ ceases to wonder at his failure to be appreciated, for he 
sees how greatly he distanced the sluggish thought of his times. 

He that' worships the false is very diflferent from the man inspired 
with truth. K he be repudiated by the age in which he lives, his dernier 
refuge is gone. He has no hopes of postliumous fame, and is therefore 
without its consolations. Nor has he within himself any active source 
of mitigation for his woes. 

His black thoughts haunt his soul, and drive him out from self-com- 
munion, exclaiming as he goes, 

" Ones more I see thy sheeted spectre stand, 
Roll the dim eye and wave the paly hand," 

The calamities of pecuniary fortunes, of an injured name, of bodily 
disease, are all tolerable, if the demon enter not the temple of the 
inner man. But when that is desecrated, and the hollow voice of 
prophecy announces " that the Gods are departing," what a worthless 
thing at best is this human life ! The man becomes foul with a moral 
leprosy. The plague-spot may not infest his body, but infinitely worse, 
it eats into his soul. His only hope is in renouncing the false and seeking 
true inspiration. o. a. j. 
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([EoUege Customs. 

** Yet not an image when remotely viewed, 
However trivial or however rude, 
But wins the heart, and wakes the social sigh 
With ev*ry claim of close affinity ." 

There is a certain indefinable charm connected with the memories of 
the past. The aged sire bent by the toils and cares of passing years, 
regains his youthful energy, and feels its fiery current bounding through 
his veins, while he recounts the stirring scenes and touching reminiscence 
of early days. The woi^ld-worn traveler who seeks the home endeared 
to him by childhood, thrills with pleasure as he nears some well-remem- 
bered spot, or recognizes some familiar sound. Whatever circumstance, 
or passing word, touches the golden chord of memory, it awakes sweet 
melody in the heart of him round whom it is entwined. He whom his 
Alma Mater has sent forth to wreathe fresh laurels in the active scenes of 
life, cherished, amid all its vicissitudes, fond recollections of the many 
pleasing incidents and reminiscences of College life. 

Viewing the pleasures which arise from these associations, both " while 
we repose beneath the classic shades of Yale," and when in after years 
we mingle with a toiling world — we willingly stand forth the advocate of 
** College Customs." Not that we would throw down our gauntlet in 
defense of those barbarities which shock the feelings of Religion, or of 
Honor. Not that we would seek a single instant to perpetuate those 
ceremonies, which degrade to menial servitude, or cast a momentary 
shade upon that honor, for which Yale's sons have ever been so justly 
celebrated. But there are recollections, kindled in youth, which, like 
the dew-drop in the crystal's centre, remain forever pure and sparkling, 
though the cold touch of an unfeeling world may have hardened 
all around. There are moments, when in spite of selfish apathy, 
memory will steal silently, though surely, through each heart — when 
momentos of the past will easily make room for those mute thoughts, 
"too big for utterance," — when a momentary spell of youth's enthusiasm 
will return, shedding a gleam of sunshine on the days of " Auld Lang 
Syne," and causing us, for once, to banish from our mind the shallow 
schemes, and false ambition of the world. And it is of these bright 
spots that we would think. There is much more in trifles than is gener- 
ally acknowledged or expected ; many of our College customs, innocent 
and trifling in themselves, the memories of the past have gilded with a 
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fascinating halo, and who would seek to banish aught, that will in after 
life prove useful in dispelling, only for a time, the veil that sordid selfish- 
ness has thrown around us ? Again, 

" All men will honor cnstom, and are prone 
To revereDce what is ancient, and to plead 
A course of long observance for its use." 

He whose sire, the champion of his Class has borne the £ur-famed 
** Club" — he who in his school-boy days has listened to the exploits of 
College experience, feels a natural desire, bordering almost on infatuation, 
to participate in their renewal. And should his spirit, seeking thus to 
recreate itself, and change the dujl monotony of College life, receive a 
check ? The youthful mind, buoyant with hopes and new-bom expecta- 
tions, as it enters on a field — so long the very acme of its most inspiring 
dreams — seizes with earnestness on every novelty, and if not indulged in 
harmless recreation, plunges too often into pleasures more exciting, 
though less innocent. 

College customs may be considered under these distinctive heads, the 
amusing, and the touching. The planting an ivy vine, as introduced by 
the late Graduating Class of our own Institution — the thought accom- 
panying it, that as its tender fibres cling to for support, and wind around 
the massive shrines of learning, so their hearts will turn and twine 
around it in remembrance, is an expressive and beautiful ceremony. The 
parting scene at Harvard, when each member plucks a flower from the 
" wreath" suspended on the ** FareweU tree," to be treasured ever as a 
last momento, is no less touching and refined. To these pleasant scenes 
the mind delights to wander back in after reverie, and feel again the 
pleasures of those ne'er forgotten hours ; and when does memory aflford 
more happiness than when she thus reveals a vision of the bright and 
happy moments of the past. The mirthful too, are not without their 
pleasures and their use — when the mind becomes weighed down by 
fiunks^ and JizzleSy and scholastic toil, what more refreshing or enlivening 
than the near approach, or participation in some scene of Class festivity 
and joy ! How swells the heart, and rises the ambition of those favored 
ones, the spluryees on the bestowal, and recipient of the " Classic 
Wooden Spoon !" What deeds of daring emulation, and quantities of 
plasters, are prepared upon the anniversary of that antiquated rite, " The 
Annual Foot Ball Game !" How much excited seem those devotees, who 
doubtless, from their admiration of his virtues, suflfer not old Euclid to 
roam unpitied and unburied on the Stygian shore, but fearful lest his 
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shades return to haunt them, consign him with due ceremony to the 
flaming funeral pyre ! These yet remain, but over others " Oblivion's 
dust has fallen." The " Red topped Boots" bestowed upon the candidate 
for College popularity — the "Jack-knife" on the one whom jealous 
nature, fearing the combined effects of brain and beauty had refused the 
latter — the " Leather Medal," on the one from whom, reasoning in the 
same way she had withhled the former — ^the " Mathematical Slate," handed 
down from Class to Class, the undisputed right of him who showed his 
nearest kin to Euclid, by manifest approval of his works — ^the silver- 
banded " Freshman Club," are all among the things that were. Yet 
there still remain enough to drive away dull care, and enliven the monot- 
ony of College life. The scholar may still be enticed from ever-beckon- 
ing shades of problems, Greek-roots, and Latin 8ynon3rms, to feast awhile 
on sportive thoughts and ceremonies, ere he return to necessary and 
instructive toil. Thus would we ever have it — wandering o'er Life's 
plains, gathering at the same time, its pleasant blossoms, and its useful 
fruits. w. H. T. 



Koup*j xou "Epcjj. 

(PIUAPHRASID FROM MISS H. F. GOULD.) 

4>Xurip^ouo'a xoup>i, 
" Ti jxoi ^pl(poff fJLgXoi av 
T65g ctjSXa/SeV;" -sror' eKr^v, 
** Aadwv u.'Spsi xcu ru^Xo'g 

Auvi}(j'STat iror' IV«rai." 
reXwv "Efwg \syou(Sri 
Keivigj W apr' -^J^ousv, 
Kcu ifjLSf ou irixpov ti 
'Ev xagdiji jxed^xff, 
" M' ixo-l' "Epus, x' oXwXa," 
Aa')(Ss7<f ItfTSive xoup^j, 
*» "OXwV, gav (Ti) fJLiXXji J 
T68s eiXxutfa^ to xivrgov 
M' loixf&at xou dvofflouv." 
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** Kai ouj^ oVcj^ tf* latfdoi 
Auvi^^of^ai iroV itfTi." 
"ExXaisv V) xoupt) jub^v, 

Tov *Tfiiv\ eucop^v « 
Tegairegoy r' /arpo'v," 

npof li-arig^ wx**"' ^'•'wv* 

J. M. w. 



<f rtract from a 5resl)man'0 Piarn. 

It matters not in what secret archives, or among what musty papers, 

I came across the parchment from which these random extracts are madet 
sobeit they are veritable, and wortliy your confidence, kind reader. 
Suffice it that I did find them, and ofier them for your inspection as 
objects of curiosity, genuine relics, and no products of my own imagina- 
tion. I make my own selections, and tlius readeth the manuscript 
before me. 

•* This little booke, presented by a muche esteemed friend, is to be 
employed for noting down daily passing eventes of intereste in this my 
College life. To-day is my firste at College ; left home y* morning of 
yesterday, and reached here last nighte. Slept with S. who is in y« class 
above me ; we occupied a single bed soe that one would think there 
w* be no room for y* bed-bugges. Nethertbeless, experience proved 
y« contrary. Went to tutor H. somethinge less than one dozen times to 
get a roome ; finally had one assigned. Went in with my classe about 

II of y^ clocke, to j^ Chapel to have lessons given out At 4 went to 
receite in y* Algebra. Began a letter to mother." 

" Sabbath. This mominge after prayers at Chapel, accordinge to 
previous appointmente, a Prayer meetinge of our classe was held in 
y« Mathemadcall roome. ¥• seats were almost filled. ¥• meetinge 
was conducted by a member of y* Senior classe. After singing and 
prayer he made some remarkes practicall and explanatory. He say'd 
there are classe meetinges Sabbath momingse and Tuesday ev'g, a meet- 
inge Friday ev'g, and one Sabbath ev'g, &c Alsoe he say'd there are 
here two strong currents, one goode and one evill, and who gives himself 
up frelly to either, will be carried away by it Spite of the temptationSf 
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nowhere is there a place more favourable for living an exemplary 
Christian life. As seats have not yet been given us in Chapel, my 
Chum and I went this mominge to St. Paul's. The texte was, " Them 
who love his appearing." This violates I s** think one rule in y* selec- 
tion of a texte, namely, that it s^ make complete sense. Received a 
box from home. Found all right saving a lampe, the which was in more 
pieces than I had ever seen one lampe in before. . 

At y® Latin recitation this mominge, tutor L. read an invitation to 
y® gentlemen who have juste entered College, to be presente at y* Temple, 
(Solomon's ?) at one quarter paste 12 o'clocke, to listen to a statement of 
y® facts respecting y* Society of Fraires in Unitate. 

Soe soon as recitation was over, S. and I hurried down to y* place 
mentioned. At y® door thereof was a noisie crowd of students of 
y® upper classes, and a " force Committee," soe styled, to prevent y« en- 
trance of anie one untill y® Freshmen sd be seated. I was passed 
through and made my way to y* hall, where on a platform sat y* Pre- 
sidents of y* Societies, and y® speakers of y* occasion. Freshmen 
being all in y* others were admitted, when such a turmoil, shouting 
hustling, rushing after seats, I never saw before. Order being restored 
y® President introduced y* first speaker. He was greeted with loud 
and long cheers ; his speech was capitall well written, and handsomely 
delivered. Y* next speaker was a Senior, not soe eloquent but verie 
sarcastic. Him the President followed in plain, matter-of-fact language. 
Y* conclusion to which all these speakers arrived was that y* Brothers 
Society, though fifteen years younger than its rival, was alsoe infinitely its 
superior, in everie respect. Immediately after dinner, we did assemble 
at y® same place, and with verie great curiosity to hear what y® Linon- 
ian Society could offer to rebutt y® convincing arguments of y® morning, 
Verilee y® orators of y® afternoon succeeded far better than humble I 
had anticipated. 

Some of the speaking was splendid, and y® applause of the morning 
was redoubled. Y® conclusions reached by y® opposite party were 
completely reversed, and y® whole matter brought into a state of de- 
lightsome clearness and perplexity. Places of rendezvous were assigned 
for the new recruits, and y® meeting broke up. I had previously made 
up my mind in the matter, and like all the rest, was guided in my choice 
more by inclination than by argument. After the recruits were all as- 
sembled, our side formed a procession, giving three cheers for everiebody 
else, and three times three for ourselves, and thereupon marched to 
f Hall." 
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" A band of rascally Sophomores have been around for several nights 
past, electioneering Freshman for y® Society of y* Phi Beta Kappa, 
making them soe sicke mih Toebaccoe smoke, that they will be reduced 
to noething but Skin and Bones. One nighte I locked my door, and 
stood behind it with y« poker, butt they came nott, nor have they yet 
troubled me. 

" There is a custom recently introduced here, of this description. 
Y* Freshmen challeng y« Sophomores to meet them upon y« Green on a 
certain time, and to vie with them in bestowing sundrie kicks and other 
hard usage upon a large ball inflated with air. Y* bounds are determin- 
ed, and y® side by which by anie means, deposits y* ball beyond y® oppo- 
site boundarie three times out of five, or two out of three, in this manner 
beats. There are manie reasons why y« Sophs ought to beat and generalie 
doe, but it is much better for us to give y® challenge aforesaid, and be 
beaten if needs be, than nott too give it at all. Soe we have had a meet- 
ing of y« class, and voted to send y® challenge." 

" This Wednesday afternoon y« game came oflf. The firste round they 
barelie beat. It was noblie contested. Y« myte Providence smiled upon 
us, and great fear fell upon all boastful Sophomores when they listened to 
our cheers of victory. Y« third trial decided it in their favor. Sad 
apertures were caused in various nether and under garments. Our turn 
will come next year*" 



College €otirte0ie0. 

Picture to yourself a little brusque man, who stands up very straight, 
and wears his hat to please himself; who pitches bis gruff tone half an 
octave under his natural voice, and aims to be surprisingly sententious ; 
who exhibits remarkable equanimity in a polite crowd at a concert, but 
an exceedingly unregenerate heart in a vulgar crowd at the menagerie ; 
who carries a little cane perhaps, and makes it quite evident by his mo- 
tions, that he belongs to the order of vertahrat(je : — if now you have ever 
seen such an one, you bore him no ill-will, but wished him all sorts of 
blessings and a little more taste. 

Now what would this little brusque man, or his like, most probably do, 
if he should happen to get into College ? He might possibly submit to 
rough usage in the foot-ball match, but would disapprove on the whole 
of such fJEuniliarity with any one to whom he had not been regularly in- 
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troduced. He would gracefully tyrannize over the waiter at the Wood- 
cock, and probably get into bad repute with the dilatory attendants in 
the Post OflSce. Charity Students he would positively ignore, as well as 
all who did not get their boots of Mr. Lutz. As to the instructors, why, 
Heaven smile upon them ; for he, being free and independent outside of 
the division room, will frown upon whom he will. 

The actual so often conflicts with the ideal in our College life, that we 
certainly will not let it now. But it generally happens, that as soon as 
we begin to talk about autography, and hthographs, and sheepskins, 
these frequent discrepancies, between what is, ^and what should be, begin 
to lose their prominence. A correct and a pleasing parallel might be 
drawn between the discipline necessary to a College, and mild paternal 
government. Does any one suppose that the name of Fathers has not 
beautified and hallowed the memory of the early Christian primates ? and, 
methinks, did the gray scholar and the young scholar, each deem them- 
selves how to stand in such a pleasing correlation, the present abrupt dis- 
tinction, as between novice and superior, would be HtUe thought of. We 
shall seem to be fast nearing Utopia ; but, certainly, could not the groves 
of Academia furnish enough examples of ardent friendships grown up 
between the philosopher and his disciples ? How does the warm heart of 
our poet glow, while he tells — 

How the great Master, reverend, solemn, wise, 
Fixed on his face those calm, majestic eyes, 
Full of grave meaning, where a child might read 
The Hebraist's patience, and the Pilgrim's creed. 
But warm with flashes of parental fire, 
That drew the stripling to his second sire ; 
How kindness ripened, till the youth might dare 
Take the low seat beside his sacred chair. 
While the gray scholar, bending o'er the young, 
Spelled the square types of Abraham's abcient tongue; 
Or, with mild rapture, stooped devoutly o'er 
His small coarse leaf, alive with curious lore ; 
Tales of grim judges, at whose awful beck 
Flashed the broad blade across a royal neck, 
Or learned dreams of Israel's long-lost child, 
Found in the wanderer of the western wild. 

But take the most utilitarian of all the New Englanders ; a soul that 
probably would not seek such earnest aflSIiation : would not even he dis- 
cern the beauty of order, and the comeliness of respect, in a diligent 

observance of the few punctilios of ceremony that have descended to us 
VOL. xviii. 9 
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from the times of the early Presidents ? Dignity is indeed no longer 
measured off in rods or yards, and the niffs of the times of Queen Bess 
have been discarded, but neatness and elegance of apparel are still assid- 
uously cultivated, and the conditions of respect and reverence are not 
abridged. May we not here introduce the authority of Tully ? Haec 
enim ipsa sunt honorabilia, qua) videntur levia atque commimia, salutari, 
appeti, decedi, assurgi, deduci, reduci, consuli ; quae et apud nos, et in 
aliis civitatibus, ut quaeque optime morata, ita diligentis sime observan- 
tur. Our present curtailed ceremonial is a venerable legacy of more vu> 
tuous days, and deserves the more punctilious observance, when irreverence 
for years, wisdom, nay, even sacred rehgion, is so audaciously obtruded 

What seems to us a proper courtessy to fellow students, shall here be also 
spoken of. Chapel street is sometimes uncomfortably thronged, and we 
have heard it lamented how inconvenient and awkward it was to be all 
the while ducking one's bead. We can certainly imagine in what pro- 
portion of time and number these " duckings*' might accumulate, so as 
to become tiresome, inconvenient, and consequently awkward. How- 
ever candidates for oflSce or preferment will by no means object to a 
little wear and tear of this sort, and we think that all others will find 
abundant comfort in the reflection that " man is a social animal." Give 
us that genial, natural warmth of heart, that will prompt a man to render 
the kind words and kind oflSces of a man, while it will not so overflow 
that it will not respect its own proper dignity ; but away with this aflfect- 
ed dignity and constrained reserve that sits so ill upon the brow of a 
young man : too dignified to deviate from a vertical, too reserved to act 
the dictates of human feelings, too dignified and reserved to betray by 
any sign that he is not profoundly wrapt 'up in self — ^he would gladly 
retire between the walls of a high tin dickey, as the tortoise shrinks 
within his shell and is invisible. 

How comfortably we should all live if we could act up to the reinforce- 
ment of that vulgar maxim, " Let every tub stand on its own bottom !* 
How stiffly each would contract his upper lip, frown upon all other swell- 
ing dignities, and look out for " Number One !" Ah ! the transcendant 
bliss of such a free and independent state, in which each might reason- 
ably believe himself the Great I am ! There no hats shall ever be doffed 
to casual professors or tutors, no vexed complexity of acquaintanceship 
shall disturb the calm serenity of the dignified peripatetic, but continually 
shall his joyous ditty sing: 

" I care for nobody, and nobody cares for me !" 

J. M. w. 
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Blont Blanc. 

All alone on my dusky throne, 

In a speechless dream I rest, 
While the darkening forms of a thousand storms 

Are pillowed upon my breast. 
The rattling hail on the startled vale, 

The gleam of the sparkling snow, 
The lash of the rain on the waving grain, 

Are felt or seen below; 
But the azure dome of my skiey home 

Is forever bright and clear, 
And the vapors that robe the shadowy globe. 

Can bring no shadows here. 

For the proudest mist that the mom e'er kiss*d 

Till it sank on the thirsting flowers. 
Or cloud that broke when the thunder spoke, 

And fell into rainbow showers. 
With its frowning tide might bedew my side, 

Or my swelling torrents wed. 
But never could rise to the deep clear skies 

That crown my sovereign head. 

In a cradle that rocks to the earthquake's shocks, 

Like a tear by some proud heart wept, 
One sparkling drop from the glacier^s top. 

The child of a sunbeam, slept. 
But soon it grew — like the morning dew 

When night's white webs are warmed. 
And gather in floods on the frost-nipped buds, — 

Till a glassy lake was formed. 
And the lake still slept where the thaw-drop crept, 

Till it dreamt of the sunny rills 
That sing as they flow through the valleys below 

The green of the vine dad hills; 
Where a mossy stone is the May-queen's throne, 

Under an ivy wall; 
That echoes a hum like a muffled drum 

To the distant waterfall ; — 
Of the fuller river that, smiling ever. 

In a flowery vale reposes, 
Like a shepherd bride in the still noon tide. 

On a shaded bed of roses. 
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And the waters that sweep — in the lakelet's sleep — 

To the darkly throbbing sea, 
Were like visions that roll through the poet's soul. 

When he dreams of eternity. 
Then this lovely fountain, tired of the mountain 

Which guarded its airy birth, 
Grew bold and wild, like a wayward child, 

And yearned for the daedal earth ; 
And now it roars on the rockv shores 

Of the Arve far below, 
Forgetting where first its strength was nursed. 

In the calm of eternal snow. 
But I shall rise to the spangled skies, 

When it sinks in yonder wave ; — 
The ocean's laugh its epitaph, 

And the sunless depths its grave. 

When the eyrie king, on his matchless wing, 

Tn soaring pride goes forth, 
And fixes his chair on the viewless air, 

Oazing down on the sunken earth, 
Though the dizzy height to an eagle's sight 

Makes the valleys gray and dim. 
Let him fly to the rest of his lowly nest, 

For I still look down on him. 

The humble serf, from his world of turf. 

And the hills of mist that bound it. 
When my breast is warm with the thunder storm. 

And the lightnings leap around it. 
Starts trembling and pale to the screaming g^le, 

As the scathed trunks madly leap 
From their restless shroud in the mountain cloud. 

To the foot of the frowning steep. 
His cold lips blanch as the avalanche 

With a death shade glooms his head, — 
But his shriek is drowned in the angry sound 

That rolls to its earthquake tread. 

I bear the scars of a thousand wars. 

Where the elements poured their wrath. 
And the mighty jolt of the thunderbolt 

Wide opened a torrent's path. 
Shrouded in quiet lost Echo sat nigh it, 

O'erlooking a noiseless dell. 
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But danced around with an angry Bound, 

When the struggling waters fell. 
And as under mj shelter thej groan and welter, 

With a voice like an angry sea, 
She leaps on the rocks above, and mocks 

Their helpless agony. 

But there is a height where the terrible might 

Of the tempest cannot climb. 
And the earth-king Change must confine his range 

To the realms of his father. Time. 
They may well leave me to Eternity, 

For I never can be the slave 
Of the powers that reign on the darkened plain. 

And stir the fickle wave. 
But above them, afar towards the morning star, 

In lonely pride I rise ; 
For my cold white brow is eternal now. 

And as silent as the skies. 

L. 



Banxd iDebsten 

listory of our National Congress presents a theme on which the 
n is ever wont to dwell with interest, gratitude, and pride, 
g the struggle of the Revolution, as well as throughout its later 
e tranquil period, it is decked with names lustrous and imperish- 
he stars in the heavens. But the passion of a Henry, the pur- 
an Adams, and the philosophy of a Jefferson, were but as the 
^f the eloquence of a Clay, the logic of a Calhoun, and the wis- 
a Webster. The former recede before the latter and appear in 
t proportions. The former labored to secure blessings for their 
eration ; and they succeeded. The latter received and magnified 
jssings ; and in magnifying them, endowed them with durability, 
ps the history of Senates affords no sublimer instance of the 
all the varied qualities of oratory and legislation, than was pre- 
i that illustrious three — ^Webster, Clay, and Calhoun — ^gigantic as 
re by nature, embellished by discipline, and strengthened by 
Without resorting to the doctrine of Special Providences, as 
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applied to governments — that convenient superstition for indolent or 
unreflecting minds — it appears as a most significant fact, that these men 
should have been raised up, together, to mature our nation into a sturdy 
manhood, and give it dignity and strength for unimpaired age. 

The conflict of these men in the arena of debate was a spectacle, before 
which those contests of physical prowess from which ancient history 
draws so large a share of pride, and ancient poetry so fiill a measure of 
inspiration, shrink into their proper character of heathen dwarfishness. 
Here Liberty was the goddess that inspired ; here the immortal mind 
was the chariot that bore them on to victory. 

But these men are now no longer among us. Calhoun — ^the scholar, 
the patriot, the man — was first summoned, when the country, for \?hich 
be lived, was touched with the blight of jealousy and faction. His eager 
eye ceased to attract, and his clenched logic ceased to astonish and con- 
vince. Clay — the chivalrous and the beloved — lived on till the storms 
that impended his country were dispelled, and then his spirit passed to its 
God, serenely as the setting sun, whose beams play along the earth at 
the close of a day of darkness, giving assurance of a brighter morrow. 
The solemn lesson was not lost upon him who still survived. His 
strength seemed broken, and his look spoke deep, but chastened sad- 
ness. On the twenty-fourth of October last, all that was mortal of 
Daniel Webster — ^the last of the great Triumvirate, the sage, the prophet, 
the orator, the kingly — was no more. 

The intelligence of Mr. Webster's death was unexpected, even in New 
England. It was known that he had retreated from the cares of State 
to his residence in Marslifield, in a feeble condition. But it was hoped 
that his strength would be speedily restored by the respite fix>m anxiety 
and toil and the renovating atmosphere of his sea-side home. But when, 
indeed, the tidings went abroad through the land that the pillar of the 
nation was broken, the shock was electric Men grew pale ; and silence 
was the only language of woe, as it was the most proper and the most 
eloquent 

The tear that stood in the eye of the patriot, saw its fellow tear in the 
eye that met its gaze. The heart of the nation gave expression to its 
groaning in the solemn booming of ten thousand cannon that echoed 
through the land. The wheels of government were stopped ; legal tri- 
bunals were suspended ; the merchant rested from the pursuit of gain ; 
the hammer of the mechanic was hushed ; the nation kept a solemn 
day of mourning. The lawyer, the statesman, the divine, trembled as 
they attempted the eulogy. But the theme itself was their orator ; 
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and from the pulpit and the forum, the incense of eloquence arose. Nor 
was it the American alone who mourned. Wherever the sad story was 
home, the universal mind wept its loss, and felt that 

** A mighty spirit was eclipsed — a Power 
Had passed from day to darkness, to whose hour 
Of light DO likeness is bequeathed — no name — 
Focus at once of all the rays of Fame." 

The age and country in which Mr. Webster lived, were peculiarly for- 
tunate for the fame of such a man. As our Republic was elevated and 
unique in its character, so an original and independent career was 
demanded of our early statesmen. 

A work universal and momentous, was opening upon the young men 
of America. A work no less than the salvation and the maturing of our 
Republic — a work to which the universal eye of man was directed, with elo- 
quent interest, as to the sublimest experiment of all the devices of man — 
a work in which were involved the welfare of milhons, the interests of 
civilization, and the great principle of civil rights ; 

A work which, like the moonbeam, rests 
One end on earth and one amid the stars. 

To his share in such a work Mr. Webster's sense of obligation to his 
country aiid to man impelled him. His history has now shown how 
great was the share which he was destined to perform. His entrance 
into public life, with no compensation either of honor or emolument, pro- 
portionate to the sacrifice he was obliged to make, proves, beyond the 
possibility of suspicion, the purity of the motives which actuated him. His 
career thenceforward, from the first public measure proposed by him, for 
protecting the owners of a trout brook, to the last of those illustrious acts 
whose legitimate and healthful influence stops not short of the whole hu- 
man family, is but the embodiment of that ruling principle of benevolence 
indulged with such complete disregard alike of favor or reproach, and 
which, with all its comprehensiveness, could yet care for the minuter in- 
terests of his countrymen. The nation needed such a man ; and with 
firm, but ready pace, he advanced, and side by side with Clay and Cal- 
houn, thrust his stout shoulder under the tottering temple of State ; and 
when one after the other his comrads were removed, showed how potent 
for its support was his strength alone. But this last prop has at length itself 
fallen. May that temple, sanctified by the names of its founders and of its 
builders, by its consecration to Liberty, yet long retain its symmetry and 
its integrity ; and may the spirits of Washington, of Henry, of Calhoun 
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and of Webster, be permitted yet long to look down from heaven and re- 
joice in beholding a virtuous and united people worshiping before its altar. 
The contemplation of such examples of intellectual greatness possesses 
something fearful as well as ennobling. The common mind is apt to shrink 
from it, " to look pale, and gaze and put on fear." It forgets, because it 
fears to remember that it is itself akin to those intellectual lights that 
gild the tops of ages — that with them, in the degree of its own capacity, it 
borrows its illumination from the great Primal Mind, just as the bodies of 
our Solar System shine with the reflected eflfulgence of a common orb. 
In order then to comprehend the groat talents of Mr. Webster, it is un- 
necessary to resort to any apotheosis. 

The study of Mr. Webster's oratory furnishes us with the key to all 
those varied accomplishments and that insatiable grasp of intellect which 
characterized him beyond any statesman the world has ever known. Prob- 
ably we have no more striking example of the diversity of his oratorical 
style than his celebrated reply to Mr. Hayne. Every one knows how fear- 
ful was the situation in which he had become involved. How political 
envy — that most remorseless of all the passions of man — ^had been long 
employed in the unseen prosecution of its fiendish task. How the axe 
was laid at the very root of his political integrity. How the fair robe of 
his consistency was held up in mockery and pronounced a loathsome 
patchwork of hypocrisy. How the man was taunted with evasive coward- 
ice. How his friends trembled and felt that the support in which they 
had gloried, could only ransom its name from eternal infamy by the price 
of eternal oblivion. But the hour of vindication soon came ; and signal 
and complete was that vindication made. How diflferent was the bearing 
of Daniel Webster, when he arose in the Senate, on that memorable Fri- 
day morning, to make his victorious appeal to his country, from that of 
his overweaning assailant! What volumes of sarcasm and reproof are con- 
tained in that brief exordium ! " Mr President," he commenced, " when 
the mariner has been tossed, for many days, in thick weather and on an 
unknown sea, he naturally avails himself of the first pause in the storm, 
the earliest glance of the sun, to take his latitude, and ascertain how far 
the elements have driven him from his true course. Let us imitate this 
prudence ; and^ before we float farther on the waves of this debate^ refer 
to the point from which we have departed, that we may at least conjec- 
ture where we now are, I ask for the reading of the resolution.^'* 

The first few pages of this speech, devoted to personalities, are marked 
by a severity worthy of the exordium. Let us take the close of that pas- 
sage, opening with the familiar exclamation, " Matches and overmatches !" 
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" Sir," he says, ** I shall not allow myself on this occasion, I hope on no 
occasion, to be betrayed into any loss of temper; but if provoked, as I 
trust I never shall be, into crimination and recrimination, the honorable 
member may, perhaps, find that, in that contest, there will be blows to 
take, as well as blows to give ; that others can state comparisons as signifi.- 
cant, at least, cw his own, and that his impunity may, possibly, demand 
of him whatever powers of taunt and sarcasm he may possess, I com- 
mand him to a prudent husbandry of his resources," 

We do not know of a more happy instance of that quality of implica- 
tion which invests retort with its greatest power and eflfect. A little 
farther on we find the allusion to Banquo's ghost, where the quotation 
employed by Mr. Hayne is stripped of its counterfeit appHcation and 
hurled back upon him with its accumulated load of severity and mortifi- 
cation. And thus the mighty enginery of his rebuke, sarcasm, and retort 
rolled forward, sullen, irresistible, annihilating. Then followed that tri- 
umphant vindication of the orator's political career, which struck his 
fnends and enemies alike with admiration and astonishment. But he did 
not rest here. His duty to himself performed, a higher duty to his coun- 
try yet remained, and he was adequate and ready for its execution. 

Here was exhibited the real greatness of the man. Surprised on a sud- 
den, without time for framing an analysis, determined to eradicate the bale- 
ful efiect of those doctrines which had been advocated with so much elo- 
quence, before it should become seated or extended, he uttered forth 
that noble exposition of the Constitution, which became at once the 
acknowledged law of the land, and put an eternal quietus upon the hopes 
of Nullifiers. And lastly, the climax of this oration presents one of the 
most sublime passages of eloquence that ever came from the pen or tongue 
of an American. What language could so fitly portray the priceless value 
of our Union ? What images so vividly depict the horrors of its rup- 
ture ? Whose eloquence but a Webster's could devise that majestic apos- 
trophe to the Flag of the nation, suspended in the dome of the Senate- 
house? 

This oration, as a whole, is not, by far, the best specimen of Mr. Web- 
ster's logic ; but, as a reply, it stands unrivaled in literature. One thing 
is certain ; he was not unable to discover the original point of the de- 
bate, and he did bring his antagonist to an unmistakable appreciation of 
his position. Nor did that position prove to be an enviable or a comfort- 
able one. 

In examining this oration, we cannot but be struck with the remarka- 
ble variety of its style, and with the strength and eloquence permeating 
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each of its parts. It is needless to instance further from Mr. Webster's 
efforts in Congress. His eloquence was not confined to the halls of legis- 
lation alone. His character as a lawyer lends an additional lustre to his 
fame. Every American student knows how his illustrious series of foren- 
sic victories opened with the defense of his Alma Mater. How, at the 
time when that Institution which had helped to shape him for future em- 
inence, seemed already locked in the jaws of destruction ; this man was 
found who dared to put forth his youthful, yet potent, arm for its res- 
cue. How his stout heart burst, and the big tears flowed down his 
cheeks — ^how even the eyes of a Marshall ran over — when he consigned 
her to the disposal of his country's laws, declaring that, " If his Alma 
Mater must fall, she should not turn her dying glance on him, with the 
withering rebuke, * JBJt Tu, Brute P " One of the most noticeable charac- 
teristics of Mr. Webster's oratory is the discreet use of imagery. And 
this fact appears the more singular when we consider the subliniity and 
grandeur of his metaphors. He dealt in realities, and indulged in none 
of those artificial raptures in which inferior minds are so prone to revel. 
As a specimen of his almost superhuman power of painting, the opening 
of his argument upon the trial of Knapp for the murder of Capt White, 
may be cited. " An aged man," he says, " without an enemy in the 
world, in his own house, and in his own bed, is made the victim of a 
butcherly murder, for mere pay. Truly, here is a new lesson for painters 
and poets. Whoever shall hereafter draw the portrait of murder, if he 
will show it as it has been exhibited where such example was last to have 
been looked for, in the very bosom of our New England society, let him 
not give it the grim visage of Moloch, the brow knitted by revenge, the 
face black with settled hate, and the bloodshot eye emitting livid fires of 
malice. Let him draw, rather, a decorous, smooth-faced, bloodless de- 
mon ; a picture in repose, rather than in action ; not so much an exam- 
ple of human nature in its depravity, and in its paroxysms of crime, as 
an infernal being, a fiend, in the ordinary display and development of his 
character." How gloomy and terrific the blackness of such a picture ! 
The representation of the deed is equally felicitous. The healthy old 
man, to whom sleep was sweet, held in the soft but strong embrace of 
the first sound slumbers of the night; — ^the entrance of the assassin 
through the prepared window ; — the noiseless foot pacing the lonely 
hall, half lighted by the moon ; — the ascent of the stairs, and the arrival 
at the door of the chamber ; — the moving of the lock, by soft and con- 
tinued pressure ; — the entrance of the assassin into the chamber ; — the 
fiace of the innocent sleeper turned from the murderer ; — the beams of 
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the moon resting on the gray locks of his aged temple, showing where 
to strike ; — the fatal blow ; — the passing of the victim, without a strug- 
gle or a motion, from the repose of sleep to the repose of death ; — the 
raising the arm, that the murderer may not fail in his aim at the heart; — 
the replacing it over the wounds of the poniard; — the exploring the 
wrist for the pulse, and ascertaining that it beats no longer ; — the clam- 
oring of conscience for relief from its horrid secret ;-^in this compacted 
history of guilt is contained a piece of artistic execution, the like of 
which can be found in no prose composition in our language. 

But, considering Mr. Webster's profession, and the unremitting severity 
of his legislative and forensic labors ; his powerful oration on the " Chris- 
tian Ministry, and the Keligious Instruction of the young," furnishes the 
most striking proof of the diversity of his accomplishments, and the al- 
most preterhuman capacity of his intellect. 

This oration is such a continuous chain of religious sentiment and the- 
ological argument, that it would be almost impossible to detach any sin- 
gle passage for quotation. It shines out as one of the brightest jewels in 
his coronet of fame, and is a chapter pregnant with wisdom, and instruc- 
tion to the student in eloquence, logic, or theology. 

Mr. Webster's popular addresses were characterized by the same lofty 
eloquence. His words needed only to be gathered as they fell from his 
lips, to form orations, apt, perspicuous, profound, rhetorical. And thus, 
whether in the Senate, at the bar, at the festive board, or before the im- 
passioned populace, he appears as our ideal of a complete orator. 

Mr. Webster's character may be told in a single word ; and that word 
is Power. His demonstrations in politics or in law were energetic, co- 
gent, conclusive. His sarcasm was like the blows of a mace, frightful, 
stunning. His metaphors were plucked from the stars, or snatched from 
the infernal pit. Though an efficient scholar in the classics, he yet drew 
his language from the hardy, forcible and sonorous Saxon. His giant 
person, his massive head, his cliff-like brow, his spiritual, unfathomable 
eye, his compressed mouth ; all, spoke the colossal mind within. 

One of the most prominent qualities of Mr. Webster's character was 
his Americanism. This is seen in all his official labors. It is seen con- 
spicuous in his course in the Ashburton Treaty ; in his correspondence 
with the Chevalier Hiilsemann ; in his reverence for the fathers of our 
Republic ; in that half century of toil for our nation's unity and perma- 
nence ; in those defenses of our Constitution, by which it became knit 
together, as with bands of steel. 

But the ruling sentiment of his nature — and that in which all his other 
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ideas were submerged — was his religiousness. A profound student in the 
lore of this world, he yet failed to find therein that which could satisfy 
the immortal mind. And thus even in early life, he was drawn to that 
higher source of divine and perfect wisdom. He made the scriptures his 
chief study. As his knoAvle<:lge of these and his intellectual growth ex- 
panded, side by side, he drank more and more deeply from those foun- 
tains of truth, and ever found a fresher and more invigorating sweetness 
in the draught. And the effect upon his mind was powerful and appar- 
rent Religion was the imperishable foundation on which his principles 
of politics and of law were reared. By religion his great patriotism was 
generated, directed, and strengthened. 

"While he labored for the union of the states and strove to enforce its 
priceless value upon the minds of his countr}'men, he recognized only the 
effectual means of its security in that universal moral training, which 
should inspire the minds of the people with a common faith, a common 
religious hope. This quality of his mind is forcibly exemplified in his 
addresses to the students of the South Carolina College, and to the ladies 
of Richmond. He had no disposition to pervert the hour so opportune 
for instruction, by jesting with youth, or in the honeyed adulation of a 
Carpet Knight. A patriot and a Christian, he had a lesson, big with in- 
struction, to impart; — and who so wise or so weighty a teacher as he? 

But to analyze all the varied powers of a mind, which the entire range 
of earthly wisdom could not satisfy ; which no undertaking could thwart 
or intimidate; which could prostrate senates in amazement and in awe; 
which could, amid the crowded labors of the forum and the senate, grasp 
and expound the sublime doctrines of theology , with an energy and perspi- 
cuity unrivaled even by its doctors ; which could bind up the sheaf of our 
Union, when the whirlwinds of faction seemed to be scattering its blighted 
fi*agments ; which could go with the farmer into his fields, or with the 
mechanic into his work-shop, and become the instructor of either : — the 
exhibition of such a portrait, in all its just proportions, is a work which 
can only be executed when it shall be undertaken by another Webster. 
Then only will the artist comprehend the genius which he shall portray, 
glow with a kindred fire, transfuse his fervid soul into the picture and swell 
its lineaments into life. 

Great as was Daniel Webster in life, how truly great does he appear 
in death ! The same tranquil and decorous fortitude with which he had 
met all the vicissitudes of his eventful life, bore him through that final 
contest. The serene faith which marketh his bearinof in " that last scene 
of indescribable solemnity," robs the shafts of calumny of their poison, 
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and chases coward Envy back to its hiding place. But he has reared 
his own enduring monument, and crowned it with his own living hands 
So long as literature shall remain, his works shall be read and taught of 
all men. And if ever that night of ignorance, in which the light of lite- 
rature shall be extinguished, shall enshroud the earth, Tradition herself 
shall delight to send his name down the cycles of ages. Throughout 
the whole habitable earth, his dying words shall be forever verified ; the 
mountains shall take them up and toss them from summit to summit ; the 
lordly ocean shall chant them to the music of his waves ; the Orient and 
tlie Occident shall swell the hymn, and the vast concave shall echo back 
the strain — " He Still Lives." j. a. w. 



(EoiitQt (Eijavatttxs — tl)t |JoUtirian. 

Our Politician professes himself a " man of the world." He hears 
himself daily apostrophized as one of the young men upon whom will 
soon devolve the awful responsibility of guiding the destinies of this 
mighty Republic, and he accordingly feels that the fate of the Nation 
depends in no small degree upon his immediate exertions. Early educa- 
tion has made him an ideal Conservative. At school he became imbued 
with a love of the antique. College life fosters the attachment. He 
dreams of Grecian beauty and Roman grandeur — strolls through marble 
halls, and beneath lofty domes — lingers around the monuments and 
images of departed glory and greatness — wanders through enchanted 
groves, and along the banks of classic streams, until " Young America" 
nauseates his very senses. His Conservative tastes and training attach 
him to the Whig party — not because this party endorses his sentiments ; 
but he imagines that it embodies his views more nearly than any other. 
He is decidedly opposed to the further extension of Territory, and the 
continuance of the present Naturalization laws — declares that Rome fell 
in consequence of her too extended boundaries, and her unlimited en- 
franchisement of foreigners ; hence he warmly advocates the walling in of 
our already immense domain, and the erection of a toll-gate at every entrance. 
He is in favor of high Tariffs, which, according to his theory of Political 
Economy, will beget an overflowing Treasury, with which to erect magnifi- 
cent public edifices, splendid monuments, to construct macademized roads — 
like the Via Sacra — to found extensive and renowned Universities with 
magnificent galleries, rich statues, and books, and spacious gardens — such 
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as Athens boasted. He detests Democracy in its modem sense, and 
above all things hates popular demonstrations. Such is our Gonservati?e 
par excellence. The man of dignified demeanor— of elegant reserve, who 
would wield absolute power, as ke thinks, to the utter annihilation of all 
innovations and isms. 

There is a second class of the genus Politician, between whom and 
the first, however, there is as striking a difference as characterized the old 
Cavaliers and Roundheads. This second class conserve, as they say, bj 
striving to restore more primitive usages. It is anti-progressive at any 
rate, and as such wages as unrelenting warfare as the first against the 
** Young America" spirit More fussy than the first, our second man 
soon disposes of everything in his peculiar vein around College, which 
opens too limited a sphere for him, and he strides out over his stone 
threshold, and avows himself a " man of the world," plus " one of the 
people." He is a subscriber to half the [cheap] publications of the day — 
visit him, and pamphlets upon Sumptuary Laws — the Liquor Traffic- 
Women's Rights — ^the Horrors of Slavery — Pictorial Lives — Campaign 
Songs — Catholic Test Acts — ^Why I am a Whig — ^long disquisitions m 
short chapters upon High Tariffs — Daily Journals, any quantity of 
Weeklies — ^Tracts — Statistics — Reports on Prison Reform — ^New School 
Systems, &c &c &c., literally deluge his room to the complete obscura^ 
tion of everything in the shape of a text book. Armed and equipped 
from such a magazine, our man is prepared for any emergency. An 
occasion soon offers. A great question is pending. An issue of vital 
importance is before the people. Swelling with patriotic ardor and 
philanthropic zeal, he sallies forth, and Quixote-like, encounters the first 
crowd he meets. Dogmatic, as most students are, he argues boldly and 
fiercely — Conscience is his main propeller, and it urges him on to deeds 
of daring and almost of death. As often results, the "Sovereigns" 
piqued at his presumption, and not understanding, or caring to under- 
stand his superior claims to right reasoning, begin to " close in," and the 
powers within not being able to resist the pressure from without, our 
Knight of Justice and Righter of wrongs finds himself tossed hither and 
thither by merciless hands, until bruised and breathless he is ready to gasp 
in tribulation of body, verily " Virtue hath its own reward." 

Notwithstanding he was more of the martyr than hero in his last en- 
counter, yet ere long we see him again, lance in hand, tilting with Error, 
charging upon Facts and demolishing Space, not unfrequently to the im- 
minent hazard of his own demolition — a worthy representative of the 
renowned Knight of la Manca. This is the type of a class hitherto con- 
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fined to tlie ranks of the ignorant and disaffected, but who of laie are 
becoming quite numerous, even in our Colleges, endeavoring to give to 
the wildest theories, in both Law and Morals, the sanction of learn- 
ing. Men who never argue, but unblushingly vociferate from morn till 
night upon the merest abstraction calculated only to mislead the weak- 
minded, and instigate the vicious. 

There is besides, a third class embracing a body of the younger 
students, which, although existing politically in a semi-chrysalis state, is 
nevertheless beginning rapidly to develop. This class comprises those 
ardent young men, who have a very sensitive regard for, and who claim 
a special supervision over, matters which they conceive alBfect in the 
least, the honor or reputation of Alma Mater. She shall not he im- 
pugned. Old Yale FOREVER ! and our belligerant tyro, with an anni- 
hilating locomotion of his brachial extremities, jerks his shoulders almost 
out of joint, his larynx meanwhile nearly splitting with fierce yells, leads 
one to suppose old Yale a mine, upon which, if anybody happens 
to tread, he will be blown sky high. From an M. C. or coal-heaver, a 
demagogue, pr divine, an insult is an insult^ nor does he hesitate to pro- 
voke combat with the vulgar outskirts of a riotous mob — seldom or never, 
however, is his individuality discoverable on the scene of action after the 
mischief is effected. A scabies scribendi often seizes him, and he belches 
forth destruction upon his foe, in the columns of any obscure press which 
may offer to catch his juvenile eructations. We are happy to know that 
this class is by no means numerous among us — ^yet sufficiently so to have 
acquired of late, in our little world, quite a notoriety. By far the larger 
portion are content to let the world, for the time being, take care of itself. 
They frown down that mischievous, unmanly spirit, which would drag 
Learning fi'om her high position, to wallow in filth with the vulgar herd. 
Men of high toned feeling who avoid contact with the restless multitude, 
who shrink from the public gaze, and who are immeasurably above that 
vulgar ambition, which seeks a boastful notoriety in the propagation of 
popular abstractions, and noisy reforms. Men who yield to received 
opinion a respectful assent, bus3dng themselves meanwhile with their 
proper, legitimate pursuits, in laying a foundation upon which hereafter 
to build systems or rest theories, when a philosophic experience in life's 
affairs may develop their necessity. 

In our attempt to exhibit the College Politician, we have been neces- 
sitated to gather here and there, characters and parts of characters, so as 
to give a whole, and yet preserve the different phases in their prominent 
truthfulness. This selecting has brought to light some not very com- 
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mendable prominences, which we hope to know ere long ,do not exist. 
To account philosophically for these peculiarities, we have not attempted, 
nor will we to any great extent. It is often a mooted question, why the 
large majority of students in this country are Whigs — ^why in England 
they are Torys, and in Germany Democrats. To the curious upon this 
subject we commend that " little work of Mr. Bristed" — ^not very popular 
at Yale, by the way — but which nevertheless contains some wholesome 
truths, notwithstanding he occasionally had the " bilious" when under- 
going its experiences. As to our country, wo believe that the outer world 
has too much to do within College walls — and the great freedom, and 
oftentimes license which our people claim, begets a premature restlesness 
among students to become practical men. So many avenues are opened for 
every sort of talent, and every grade of learning, that each man strikes out 
independently for himself. There is not a sufficient unity among our people 
to give oneness of spirit to our Colleges, but exposed to every influence 
from without, the student, though beginning a Conservative — and perhaps 
retaining it to a great extent throughout his course — ^yet if he lends him- 
self to out-door matters, becomes very much shaken as to any fixed 
ideas of political life. The large majority of our students are Conserva- 
tives. Until of late few Radicals were to be found in our Colleges, 
but men were rather disposed to think long and well upon subjects, 
which in their investigation had employed the energies and application of 
the first minds for long years, and to exercise great caution in the attempt- 
ed subversion of any principle or theory which boasted an authority. 
We think the change in our Collegiate character is not for the advantage 
of learning or patriotism. The good old Republican ideas of our Fathers 
are being strangely misinterpreted, and learning is lending its ingenuity 
to the unholy cause. Better build higher the wall of partition between 
the Academy, and the bustling turmoil of change and Radicalism, and 
fortify a true and proper Conservatism in its legitimate stronghold. Let 
us ponder well what we owe to principles and ideas promulged by those 
who have preceded us. Let us learn to think as they thought, to construe 
as they construed, until we shall'be full armed, twice panoplied with philo- 
sophical truths, and strengthened by an intelligent patriotism, ere we 
adopt refonns and progressions in view of which veterans pause and 
consider. 

We are done, readers, with the Politician. With politics we may have 
something to do after graduation. To fill up the interval, we shall look 
around College for characters, which we shall occasionally introduce to 
you through the Lit. 
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FROM ANACABON. 

Cupid, 'mid the roses straying 
Witb tbe wanton zephyrs playing, 
Saw not, in the rosebud fair, 
The tiny bee, that rested there. 
But as be pressed the vengeful thing, 
His rosy fingers caught its sting : 
Bunning then, and partly fiying, 
Loudly on fair Venus crying, 
** Tm sick ! oh mother 1" was his cry, 
" Tm all undone ! alas I I die 1 
There is a little snake that stings, 
Sporting 'mongst the flowers on wings ; 
The rustics call this snake a bee, 
And, Mother, this has bitten me I" 
Then Venus spoke — *' Oh boy I restrain 
Such noisy cries I If thus the pain, 
Inflicted by that little bee, 
(In sportive wrath,) aflfecteth thee. 
How much of pain, dost think they feel 
Who know the venom of thy steel I" 



B. A. 



illemorabiUa SaUnaia. 

A YALE TUTOB, SIXTY YEABS AGO. 

Ak old lady whom I often see during vacation, and whose memory reaches far 
back, and dwells with great distinctness on early scenes, related to me a short time 
since, some incidents which I thought might possess a degree of interest among the 
Yale Memorabilia. 

When she was a little girl, more than sixty years ago, she had a cousin who was 
a stadent at Yale. He was a fine scholar, she said, and during his Senior year, 
was a competitor for some premium or scholarship ; what it was she did not re- 
member, and I have no means of ascertaining. Another competitor for the same 
honor, was in some way related to the Faculty, and, very unjustly in the opinion of 
the elass, the premium was awarded to him. Considering it as belonging by right 
to the first mentioned candidate, they voted to express their own estimation of his 
merits, by presenting him with a suit of clothes, the cost of which should equal the 
Talne of the prize. 
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Accordingly the presentatioD was made. There was a three-cornered beaver hat 
costing twelve dollars — such a one as in those days was worn for nearly a life-time. 
(Cannot three-cornered hats be introduced again, indestructible and ever-fashiona- 
ble t) There was also a scarlet coat, and small clothes of the same attractive hoe, 
with silk stockings and shoes to match, a gold ring, and gold-headed cane. Would 
that we might see Mr. Roger Newton, for such was his name, clad in his presenta* 
tion suit, 'wig and breeches and all tliat^' once more pacing under these old elms, 
or looking around inquisitively upon all the changes which sixty years have effected, 
in the goodly row of buildings, and in the appearance and manners of their inmates. 

Shortly after his graduation he became a tutor, and while occupiog this post was 
taken sick, and died after a short illness. His funeral, which was said to be the 
largest which had ever taken place in his native county, (Hampshire, Mass.,) was 
held in the open air under some large trees, and an oration was pronounced by a 
classmate, Barnabas BidwelL 

On his tombstone was the inscription : 

'* All, all is right 
Which God ordained or done." 

These are trifling incidents, but may illustrate dress and manners in College in 
the days of old. l 

LITEPwARY SOCIETIES. 

An Oration was delivered before the Brothers Society, on the evening of October 
20th, by Mr. Henry Baldwin of the Junior Class, upon the subject, '* Reverence for 
Principles in the Pursuit o£ Truth." 

On the same evening an Oration was delivered before the Linonian Society, by 
Mr. Isaac Holt Hogan, upon the subject of *' War." 

On the evening of Nov. 8d, a Poem was delivered before the Linonian Society, 
by Mr. Calvin G. Childs, of the Sophomore Class, subject^ ** Life — a yision." 



LINONIA. 
K W. Seymour. 

I. H. Hogan. 

W. 0. Flagg. 

L. D. Brewster. 



SOCIETY ELECTIONS. 

BROTHERS. 
Presidents. 
T. F. Davies. 

Vice- Presidents. 
B. K. Phelps. 

Secretaries. 
E. W. Lambert 

Vice-Secretaries. 
A. B. Fitch. 



CALLIOPE. 
T. P. Nicholas. 

J. Hamilton. 

J. C. Rains. 

H. A. Yardley. 



PREMIUMS AWARDED. 

FOE MATHSMATICAL SOLUTIONS. 

aass of 1S64:. 
1st Prize— E. L. De Forest, S. Walker. 
2d Prize — W. R. Eastman. 
8d Prize— L. W. Gibson, R. W. Hengst, J. K. Hill, L. S. Potwine, G. W. Reily. 
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Class of 1865. 
let Prize— J. "W. Harmer, W. M. Groavenor, J. E. Todd. 
2d Prize— 0. R Palmer, G. S. Pierce, G. Potter. 
8d Prize — L. D. Brewster, S. L. Bronson, H. R. Slack. 



(glritor*0 STablc. 

Herb is yoar unfortunate friend, ycleped editorially "honest," somewhat snugly 
ensconced in that grand Arcanum of College wit, learning, taste, beauty and har- 
mony. (Yes, Music, heavenly muse that thou art, thou dost deign here to take up 
thine abode — here to watch over thy votaries as their sweet voices discourse melo- 
diously !) Sam. Slick justly observes that ** we air the greatest nation on airth." 
Of course this is true. Well now Yale is the greatest institution in the land. North 
College is renowned Yale-wide as the College. The south entry speaks for itself 

[sometimes.) What shall be said of the fourth story, front cor Q. E. D. We 

leave our readers to draw their own conclusions. Now we mean no disparagement 
to any other locality. We say, candidly, that we think South Middle a great insti- 
tatioD, and, with equal truthfulness, that we are quite sure that South College stands 
next to it after the Athenaeum. If any one doubts it, *' let him speak" (to us, pri- 
vately,) " for him" hath truth " offended." Some may think that assertions savor of in- 
vidious comparison. We conmiend such to a careful examination of the premises. 
We absolve them from the imputation of any intentional error. Our kind readers 
most pardon us if, out of the fullness of our hearts we celebrate North College 
ilone, and commiserate all the rest of mankind, who do not room there. They are 
sertainly very unfortunate in living anywhere else ; but it is not our fault. Per- 
baps it is not theirs. The sublime teachings of Philosophy lead us to infer the im- 
poesibility of the existence of a plurality of bodies in the same place at the same 
time. Besides, we can hope to do no justice to the magnitude of our theme, even 
in an Editor's Table. How then shall we be expected to allude even, to any other 
topic. We might speak of North College physically and intellectually, musically 
and psychologically. We shall not, however. If we were to write all which might 
be said upon our theme, considered in these diverse relations, the Yale Lit. would not 
contain the half of it Our remarks will therefore be somewhat desultory. By the way> 
we are here reminded of a very curious specimen of North College literature, which 
ire chance to have in our possession. We were, the other day, examining some old 
papers found secreted in one of the numerous crannies of our room, when we were 
lurprised and delighted to discover among them the following document, which 
•eems to us to possess a thrilling though sad interest It was entitled 

IMPORTANT DISCOVERY 1 
To whom it may concern, 

I am Cimex the philosopher. I am the last of my race, who inhabit No. — . It 
it the long vacation. I am starving. Before many hours shall have passed, I shall 
"sleep the sleep that knows no waking." I am the sole repository of a great and 
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all important secret, and I feel it my dutj to record it, that it may not die with me. 
1 therefore entreat that individual into whose possession it may fall, to preserre it 
carefully, and to present it to the public as soon as possible throogfa the medium of 
the Tale Lit or some other periodical of greater circulationi (if any can be found,) 
that futurity may enjoy the blessings of my labors. As I said my name is Cimex. I 
am old and well stricken with years. That I may add some authority to what I 
■hall say, I will merely allude to the fact that there is a tradition that one of my 
ancestors repeatedly had the honor of biting one of the most illustrious Alumni Yale 
ever produced, and I, myself^ have had the pleasure of feasting upon more than 
one Valedictorian, and no les^ than forty members of the Phi Beta Kappa Society 
have occasion to remember me. (I however prefer Freshmen.) It ia now some 
years since my thoughts have been painfully called to the bkCt that men are the 
most Inveterate haters of my kind, and that they are also the most subtle and cun- 
ning of animals. It is said that every animal has some enemy which delights to 
prey upon it) and destroy it I think the human species was created for the sole ob« 
ject of murdering my kind. Among all their devices, none has been fomid a more 
terrible and destructive scourge than Corrosive Sublimate. I myself narrowly es- 
caped death from this deadly poison. Being of & philocimexieal turn of mind, I 
determined to devote my whole life to the investigation of the properties of this 
■ubstance^ and to the discovery of some antidote. For this purpose, to the immi- 
Dent peril of my life, I selected one of the most studious among all the students^ 
and took up my abode during the day and evening in a convenient crevice in 
the back of his rocking chair, where I could overlook his books. My first choice 
proved to be so utterly unstudious, that I did not succeed in getting a glimpse at 
the contents of his Chemistry. Nor was my second choice more successful. His 
blood proved so poisonous to my system that I was forced to take up my abode in 
other quarters to recruit my health. My third attempt was even more unfruitful 
than any former one, for mj fellow studenty suddenly throwing his head back, nearly 
crushed me before I could escape. One of my front teeth was broken by this acci« 
dent, which I considered a more serious accident than the loss of an eye, which was 
blinded by the point of one of his hairs. Recovering from this, I still continued 
to prosecute my researches with unabated ardor and the same success, until at length 
the happy idea struck me of undertaking a pilgrimage to the Chemical Laboratory, 
and listening to the lectures upon that branch. Old and maimed as I was, I never- 
theless undertook, and performed this journey. There I remained, though beset 
with cold and hunger, for weeks, and at length had the felicity of hearing the Pro- 
fessor announce that Albumen would destroy the power of Corrosive Sublimate. All 
I had lived for was now accomplished. The end of my life was gained — the sum- 
mit of my hopes was attained. Oh ! how I exulted. I laughed in my nook, till 
the old cranny reverberated. I instantly put on my hat, and set out on my return 
to my old quarters. A happy thought struck me. I secreted myself under the 
coat-collar of one of the students, and was borne with inconceivable rapidity to 
my old home. (I recommend this mode of traveling to all my friends who wish 
a speedy and inexpensive means of conveyance.) The exertions and privations of 
my journey proved too much for my constitution. I reached the foot of my old 
bed-post, and fell exhausted and speechless. I must have ramained months in 
this conditioa During this period I was probably nourished and sustained by my 
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frienda When, however, I woke to consciouuiess I found myself alone. The long 
▼acatioo had come, and my companions had been forced by hunger to leave me alooe 
to perish. I am <dd and worthless. I do not blame them. So Heut from this, I feel 
every desire to benefit my kind, and for this reason have thus left behind me a 
record of my discovery. My claws are growing sti£ I feel that my hour has 
come ; and, though in the very embrace of death, I again enjoin upon the discoverer 
of this to take every measure to circulate the knowledge here recorded as widely as 
possible. 
Signed, in the northwest corner of the bed-room of No. — , North College, 

VASTUIC OIMSX. 

No sooner had we perused this interesting document, than, prompted by a ven- 
eration fur such a " philocimezical" philosopher, we proceeded to examine the locality 
designated at the dose of the above article. The sight there presented to our eyes 
was almost too shocking to be related. There lay the bleached bones of the philoso- 
pher. Clenched in his claw was the identical pen which had been employed in 
writing the article which we have just presented to our readers. For days the horrid 
spectacle haunted our thoughts. But it is too shocking to dwell upon. 

Speaking of these sad scenes and events, our thoughts are naturally led to the 
remarkable spiritual manifestations, which have recently appeared within the limits 
of this same North College. We make no pretensions to any explanation. We shall 
simply give the facts. One of our friends below tells us the following very re- 
markable occurrence, and vouches for its truth. He was sitting late one night by 
his desk engaged in writing. Becoming somewhat sleepy be threw himself back in 
his chair, and closed his eyes. How long he remained in this position be does not 
know, but he is quite certain that he thought he heard a very ominous rapping. 
Upon opening his eyes he found himself in the dark. Being of a speculative turn 
of mind, he has thought much of this occurrence, and gives us the following theories 
as the result of his investigations. First, it might have been a mouse. Secondly, 
he thinks it might have been a spiritual manifestation, and such an agent might 
have extinguished his light. Thirdly, he might have fallen asleep, and slept until 
hb lamp burned out, and the rapping might have been a dream. We consign these 
theories to the consideration of the wise. One of our friends can produce loud 
rappings, by simply locking his door at night, and neglecting to remove the key. 
Whether these mysterious manifestations proceed from the " sweep," who comes 
early to build his fire, and is unable to effect an entrance, or from other and more 
unnatural sources, he is unable to say. 

But the most remarkable instance of all came recently under our own imme- 
diate observation. Seeing in the Tribune some directions in regard to the method 
of proceeding, and the results which would follow, six gentlemen, all individuals of 
known veracity, seated themselves around a table, and placed the palms of their 
hand upon it, remained in that position for about thirty minutes. They then rose 
from their seats, and each individual willed that the table should move toward him- 
seli^ expecting that it would obey the person whose will might be the strongest 
The result however proved the contrary. The table remained perfectly stationary ! 
Instances of like mysteries might, did time permit^ be multiplied. If any one 
doubts the above statement, or wishes to prosecute enquiries further, we commend 
him to the embodied honesty of the Editorial corps. 
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We had intended to prolonj^ oar remarks upon our interesting theme. TI 
ject is by no means exhausted. But we gladly give way until our next^ t 
may insert an article which cannot fail to interest and amuse our readers. '^ 
mend the following beautiful poetic bantling to the tender mercies of our i 
We hope we shall have frequent imitations from our contributors. 

SATIRE. 

SMOKING IN COLLEGE. 

My old ffoose quill, obedient to my mind — 

Slave of my midnight musings — midday thoughts, 

Companion of my grave and lonely hours, 

Arise, and inkle satiric lay — 
Smok ng is a ruination, 
Sprung from Hades, a smoky nation I 

Print on the page of careless " I don't care 

From whence it sprung, I'll smoke, O ! yes, FU smoke 

In spite of all'* — yes, stamp eternal hate, 

And brand the smoker with reproach, who will 

Continue smoking loathsome weeds. 

On which the fiendish Pluto feeds I 

I call on some good friend to spend an hour : 

Perchance procure a p — y — you know what ; 

But ere the threshold's crossed, black clouds arise, 

And drive me back, unable to withstand 
Such fumy gases from beneath. 
So filthy, vile, they choke my breath. 

* Ah ! come," he says, ** 'tis College style to smoke, 

And puff segars, the best Hav'anca, come, 

Here is the case, the matches on the shelf, 

Be friendly, here's my chum and all the rest 
You know ;" with pure disgust I haste 
Out doors, more pleasant to my taste I 

I meet my friend next day, he passes on. 
Because I would not, like the rest, consent 
To be a chimney-stalk — a Have of lust ; 
Thinks I, my boy, I'll show a reason why 

I would not be a slave, and die 

By inches — why I — the reason why 

Is this — to smoke, you know, has been of late. 
Considered stylish, brave, polite and wise — 
So smoke has been a mark of manliness 
In higher grades, where fEishion sits, and smiles 

On lumps of human flesh, adorned 

In gay attire; but fools withal ! 
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Jif to become a fop, I much desired, 
Or sbine in splendid arches, and obtain 
Applause and approbation from the crowd, 
Smoke ; No I — the last resort to obtain my wish I 

Tobacco I'd personify, 

And lay it where it ought to lie ! 

I know I labor on unequal ground : 
The smoking host arise from every camp {room) — 
That is in general terms almost all smoke — 
And puff their useless breath, in idle ch^t, 

O'er gassy speeches — full of smoke, 

I cannot see why they don't choke. 

Ah ! secrets are not all divulged abroad, 
Which had their birth in regions, dark, below : 
They, of the sulph'rous tribe, inured to smoke. 
Puff on, while in their element, they sing — 

Of smoke their native atmosphere. 

And, proud, disdain a sky that's clear I 

Some smoke by inches, some by yards and feet, 
Yea, some — to see them — smoke by acren square ; 
But how they live, I know not, 'tis mystery 
To me, that while they pufl^Jthey do not burst. 

And end, what they begun in smoke. 

In smoke, thick, curling smoke I 

Perchance I censure sons of noble birth. 
What, tho' I do, 'tis base for such to smoke ; 
But pardon — may I ask no pardon — ^my reproof 
Behold thyself in portraiture, and say 

If thou art willing to suspend 

Siich in the room of thy best friend. 

Smoke on ! my old goose quill is giving out ; 
But think what chimneys ye will all become: 
Keep clear of soot the vent, lest sparks take hold. 
And you, in agony, exclaim — " Fire I Fire I'* 

E'en, then — I think, you'd shout^ and cry, — 
" Give me my pipe or else I die F* 

IVench dramatist makes one of his characters say, that all writing must be 
poetry or prose. Our contributor has most effectually given the lie to this 
I, for the above production is certainly neither. Our friend can console him- 
rith the reflection that the Frenchman must have been unacquainted with 
•e." Perhaps we do not appreciate the above article. We ra^Aer think we do 
We have published the above, as, in our estimation, the most distant attempt 
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At poetry we have erer seen. John Milton's Paradise Lost lold for ten poundd. 

Hit cotemporaries ooald not appreciate hiuL We hope Mr. will continue to 

write, and will also permit his genius to flow in the ** satiric" vein which seems to 
be to appropriate to his talents. We can assure him, however, that his works are 
entirely beyond the comprehension of the Editors of the Yale Lit as well as of 
their readers. Our circulation is, moreover, limited, and we recommend him to try 
Bome periodical which is more extensively read. We trust that if his commiseration 
of our dullness does not prompt him to follow our suggestion, a regard for his own 
reputation and a desire to elevate the satiric literature of America, will produce that 
effect 

Our Printer has sent the Devil to us for more copy. We would gladly follow the 
old injunction and say, " Qei thee behind us." There is, however, no alternative, 
and we find, upon consulting our budget that we have left two or three important 
events unnoticed. We confess that between the Presidential election and a more 
extended notice of our friend's Poem, we occupy a position somewhat like tlie 
imaginary animal mentioned in Reid, who was so utterly at a loss to decide between 
the merits of two bundles of hay, that he met an untimely fiite. We think them 
both pretty bad. We think, however, upon consideration, that the latter topic is a 
little the worst So you can form a distinct conception of our appreciation of that 
poetry. 

General Pierce is elected ! We have one consolation, however-^our Editorial 
corps were all right How the great American people could be so utterly regard- 
less of such an illustrious example, we cannot see. We shall, however, pass over 
their fault this time, on the condition that it is not repeated. We console ourselves 
over the defeat of General Scott, a la mode a friend of ours^ who says he *' don't 
care much about it, for he has always considered him an old fool, and feels at liberty 
to say so now." But, then, to see such a man as Frank Pierce elected by the suffira- 
ges of our millions of enlightened voters, is a little more than we can endure. ** 
Tempora 1 O Mores I" 



Our Memorabilia Yalensia is unusually brief. It is partly the result of a want 
of time, but chiefly attributable to a dearth of subjects. We have ^wo or three 
themes, however, in view, and promise that they shall appear in some future num- 
ber. 
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(ttlje JJrojjresa of txttxatnxt. 

With all the radicalism active in the world, tearing down with strong 
land the fortresses of old error, and even shaking to the very foundation 
the firm-set pillars of truth, there yet exists in many states and phases a 
deep-rooted conservatism, which reason and prejudice are alike powerless 
to suhdue. In many matters the iron hand of custom has bent the 
strongest knee in reverence and retained its hold upon the victim until 
the firm muscles relax and he subjnits to his chains. And this invinci- 
ble conservatism, scorn it as the hot-headed reformer in his folly may, is 
the inevitable result of our nature. It comes from the common dread of 
change. We shrink from seeking the promised yet uncertain good, will- 
ingly preferring the present certainty, with all its ills. It is only when 
roused by a strong sense of evil and evil endured, that the mind shakes 
oflf this dread of change and springs like a bridegroom to the wooing 
arms of hope. And with this fear of the future comes naturally a love 
for the past We gaze back at the deeds of our ancestors, and filial won- 
der, pride, and affection, all bind us to their memory. We wonder at 
their undertakings, pride ourselves upon their successes, and love them as 
our progenitors. We feel the same reluctance to disparage them that 

we would to speak upbraidingly at the new-made grave of a parent The 
VOL. xvin. 12 
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doud of dust from the tomb of the ages so mellows the light of histary 
that, in our eyes, " e'en their failings lean to virtue's side." Half their 
faults are concealed from our view, while the other half have acquired a 
prescriptive right to be considered as virtues. 

From this blind adulation of the past, has arisen, we think, the depre- 
ciation of Modem Literature, which is so prevalent We fancy it im- 
possible that any efforts of the puny son should equal those of the gigan- 
tic sire. The works of the mighty dead rise amid the waves of time that 
beat and toss around them, like the pyramids amid the eddying sands, 
vast, imperishable. And while we wonder what the power those early 
men could find to raise them, we do not think that what was the work of 
years then as many weeks could finish now, did the wisdom of the pres- 
ent permit them to copy so redoubtable a folly of the past And so, for- 
getting to compare, we only wonder and hastily leap to the conclusion 
which gives antiquity the palm. We hear the grand old harp of Homer 
at its chords clash music down the long ages, its strains all softened by 
the distance and the twilight, and in our admiration we forget that, 
though he could rouse all these wild harmonies, yet his strain is rugged 
as his age, and that the nicer melodies of the heart have beei^ only found 
by later bards. The first adventurous step along any new path of discov- 
ery draws the plaudits of the world, while he who follows out the track 
to its farthest limit is often forgotten or unknown. 

From this more than any other cause, has resulted, we believe, the 
somewhat popular belief in the deterioration of Literature, and to show 
the falsity of this opinion, alike injurious and disgraceful to the age which 
entertains it, is our present purpose. 

The number of the panegyrics upon progress do not alter the truth. 
This is, however trite the saying, a world of progress, and from the life and 
advancement in all other things we may reasonably infer a like advance- 
ment in literature. We are apt to think that in that elder time there was 
more room for the workings of imagination. To be sure there was then 
a cloud of mystery thick and heavy over all things, which for us the strong 
light of science has dispelled. The simplest operations of nature gave 
rise to a thousand fancies fresh as the new-bom earth and wild as the 
imagination which conceived them. The universe was peopled with in- 
visible deities. The soft sighs of the Dryad came to the dreaming ear 
from the rustling leaves. The laughing of the rivulets told the brook- 
nymphs' happiness, while the dread voice of offended deity spoke to the 
earth in the thunder. The day for such fancies has passed with the ig- 
norance which produced them. But has Literature sufficed from the 
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progress of Science ? We do not believe it. The same power of mind 
exerted through different instruments,breaks down the barriers of ignorance 
to grasp the wonders of nature in its comprehensive thought, and wakes 
the poet's soul to harmony. And as Science advances, so must Litera- 
ture keep pace. As the field of knowledge spreads, the field of imagin- 
ation must extend itself also. The greater the area the circle encloses, 
the greater the space that surrounds it. The pinnacle which bounded the 
hope of the eager sage of yesterday is but the first step of the ladder hia 
Buccessor dies in climbing. And every new analogy which the poet finds 
between mind and matter opens a new vein of thought for some succes- 
sor to trace to its rich development Every advancing step but reveals 
new beauties and fairer fields beyond. The true poet can never lack a 
theme. So long as man shall live and learn, strive and suffer, discover and 
die, 80 long shall the poet, tuning his melodies to his own heart-strings, 
find responsive echoes in kindred breasts. Poetry is the sympathy of the 
internal with the external, of the mental with the material. And while 
the latter is enlarged, refined, and purified by Science, poetry must con- 
tinue to enlarge, refine, and purify the heart. The progress of science is 
not, then, injurious to the interests of Literature. Nor do facts militate 
against this position. The absence of giants in Literature does not argue 
that common men are dwindling to pygmies. Their great thoughts are in 
the treasury of the present to cheer and instruct those whose remembered 
utterances shall in their turn cheer and instruct their successors. We 
should no more argue the degeneracy of Literature from the absence of 
Shakspeares and Homers than infer the extinction of Christianity from the 
lack of inspired apostles and divinely gifted prophets. The equalization 
of light rather argues the increasing brilliancy of the luminary. 

But after all, the facility of Education is the great support of Literature. 
The means of knowledge are in the hands of all who choose to employ 
them. No genius need now languish as formerly through want of train- 
ing. The amplest resources are at the disposal of all. And from this 
ease of Education must arise the permanence of Literature. For since 
Education teaches the author how to labor and men how to appreciate his 
labors, Literature must prosper with Education. 

And we may believe, too, in the progress of Literature from the fact that 
literary men are in fact more esteemed now than formerly. We have seen 
those eminent in Literature in another country uniting themselves for the 
noble purpose of assisting their fellows. We have seen them calling on 
the public for aid, and the public generously responding to the summons. 
With all that is said about neglect of genius at the present day, we may 
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rest assured that real genius is never neglected. There are too mai 
who can feel his truths and glow with his emotions, to suffer the man 
genius to be maltreated. The world, laying aside all poetical license 
abuse it, is tolerably just. Give men the ability to recognize worth ai 
not put too strong obstacles of selfishness in their way, and they will rend 
it its due. The common sense of the blindest is sufficient to detect b 
tween sniveling arrogance and true worth. 

The point to which these considerations have led us then, is this : The 
is nothing in the mind of man nor in the nature of Literature itself, to pi 
vent its co-advancement with Science and intelligence, while, on the co 
trary, there is every reason to believe that it is dependent on and sustai 
ed by them. Though the topics which would attract a rude imaginati< 
may have been softened by the touch of civilization, yet there is foi 
enough for the fancy in simple, unromantic, daily life. The domain 
thought may be no longer the grand old forest, with its wilds unknot 
to man, where no adventurous foot has entered nor curious eye adm 
ed its gloomy fastnesses. Smiling villages are there and pleasant dwe 
ings, which master minds have from time to time erected. The torre 
which once thundered along the wilderness now leaps through gras 
meadows, lulling with gentle murmur the wanderer on its quiet banl 
The gloomy hues of the picture are softened where man has let in t 
light, but yet all around frowns the dark forest What has been alrea< 
done, but suffices to rouse the thought to make further discoveries, 
build new palaces in this enchanted land, where, in future years m< 
shall come and love to linger, and do homage to the builder. p. 
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SPRING. 

There cometh a winsome maiden, 

With cheek of a cherry hue ; 
Her arm is with posies laden. 

Lips parted, to speak to yoa. 
Her smile is a smile which entrances, 

There is mirth in her laughing eye, — 
And the heart which is pierced by its glances 

May love her, but never need sigh. 
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This gentle and wiosome maiden 

Hath tresses of chestnat hair 
Oyer her forehead braiden, 

Parted with girlish care. 
The breeze with her locks is playing. 

Kissing that open brow, — 
list to the words she is saying, 

A Sybilline prophetess now. 

'* Mortals, I come with a blessing, 

Radiant, gladsome and free ; 
* The daisies my feet are caressing, 

And Nature rejoicing with me. 
The time for the songsters is coming, 

Their wild forest carols to sing, 
Back from my wearisome roaming, 

I am the beautiful Spring. 

"Oalateal hither hie I 

Is there sport in wares for thee ! 
Qay and blooming Spring is nigh, 

Hither quickly come to me. 
Earth is pouring forth her flowers 

Round the running, sparkling streams. 
And our cool and shady bowers 

Thee incite to pleasant dreams. 
Hither come, forsake the shore. 
Seek the wave-washed strand no more. 

** Chains which the winter had woven. 

Are melted like frost-work of dreams ; 
"No longer to fetters behoven. 

Right merrily frolic the streams. 
Brooks in the sunbeams are dancing. 

Flashing and dazzling the sight ; 
Ripples are curveting, quivering, glancing, 

Mad with excess of delight 

^ Thus, on the heart that is lonely. 

Desolate, withered and old. 
Touched by the chilling blasts only. 

Shrunken and narrow and cold, — 
Breathes there a zephyr from heaven, 

Murmurs affection's soft tone ; — 
Freshness and fervor and vigor is given, 

The winter of feeling is flown." 



( 
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Thos the sweet Sybil ia Baying, 

tiheddmg around her, peHume, — 
Heedlessly wandering, carelessly straying; 
Banishing shadows and gloom. 
Come with thy pleasures, thy sports and thy flowen; 

Come with thy holidays. Spring 1 
The youths and the maidens shall hail thy glad hours, 
And oft of thy festival sing. 



Morning is cheerful, but brilliant the noon, 
Spring and its pleasures all Tanish too tooo ; — 
Dews of the morning are dried from the grass, 
Noontide, though brilliant, is transient, alas 1 
Roses must wither, and Summer most pass. 

AUTUMN. 

Now Autumnal sisters three, dad in robes of sober hue, 
Stepping staid and soberly, come the forest yista through; 
Yet a twinkle of the eye, as their footsteps draw more near, 
Causes not so much a sigh as a thought of future cheer. 
Very sober sisters they, in their gait and dress and air. 
And in very proper way they their russet garments wear. 
Yet, beneath the vail of nun, doaest drawn, I half surmise^ 
Oft a world of latent fun, mingled with deyotion lies. 
And the monk with shaven crown, clad in robe of earners hair. 
Begging scanty crusts of brown, eats not always scanty fiure,— 
But within his cozy cell when he seats himself to dine, 
Oiyes his wallet to the dogs, and himself to meat and wine. 

Yet, as nearer still they come, more attractive they appear — 
Bringing with them golden gifts from the slow departing year ; 
Wreathed with leaves of red aud purple, hung with ears of yellow com, 
With its treasure rich overflowing, plenty crowns the brimming horn. 
Juicy grapes, in purple dusters — slender stalks of waving grain — 
Fruits from every soil and climate, hither brought across the main. 
These the Autumn yields profusdy, these with warm and genial cheer. 
Many a stormy day shall brighten, of the Winter chill and drear. 
(These departing leaves of Autumn were a theme for Poet fit; 
But a Poet has described them in the pages of the " Lit,*' 
In a strain I might not equal, or for beauty, or for wit) 

Spring, its day of rustic gladness, by the youths and maidens crowned— 
Summer hath its great rejoicing, ushered in by cannon's sound, — 
Auiumn't humble, festive season, brings a pleasure to the hearty 
Which nor May-pole, crowned with garlands, nor proud banners can impart 
0*er the hills and verdant valleys wild we wander in the Spring, 
And a nation hails its birthday with a nation's gathering,— 
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But the Autumn's glad ThanksgiTing is A quiet, festive day, 
Hallowed by a chasteued feeling, deep and earnest, more than gay. 
When around the hearth paternal, wandering exiles thronging come, 
Grasp a hand and hear a mother's gentle, loying " welcome home." 
Thou, New England^ ever ready in the right to lead the way, 
Who, in many a high endeavor, art the pioneer to-day, — 
Thou this sacred custom founded, and each younger sister State 
Looking on thy bright example, well thy deeds may imitate. 
Soon from north to southern border, and from east to western coast, 
Shall this day by all be treasured, who of Pilgrim stock can boast; 
And our land's adopted children kindling here their altar fires, 
Learn of Pilgrim's sons to honor name and faith of Pilgrim sires. 



Golden the sunset which bringeth the nighty 
Precious the moments of parting delight, — 
Autumn must yanish and Winter appear, — 
Cheerful its firelight, its sunlight how drear ! 
Thus, and thus ever, departeth the year. 
List to the lesson and moral of Time, 
Rung on the ear by the echoing chime^ 
Chill as the icicle, crisp as the rime. 

THE VOICES OF THE PAST. 

Speaking in a solemn tone 
Of the ages that hare flown, 
Of the harvests long since sown 
That the reaper Time hath mown. 
Of the grass that lank hath grown 
Over monumental stone, 
Over temples overthrown. 
Standing once in pride alone, 
Now but by their ruins known,—- 
In the evening of the year. 
When the fallen leaf is sere, 
Through the naked branches drear 
Of the stately forest trees. 
On the gently murmuring breeze. 
Come the < Voices of the Past^' 
Saying, 'Nought of earth can last' 
Ever and unceasingly 
They are whispering to me 
Of the ruins time hath made 
With his long and glittering blade *, 
How, in sunshine and the shade. 
He hath dug with well-worn spade 
Graves, where side by side are laid. 
Both the arm that justice swaye(2 
And the culprit, oDce dismayed 
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By the laws he duobeyed, 

In their terrors stem arrayed. 

"Spirit of the scythe and glassy" 

Where thy fearful footsteps pass 

Man most bow before thy nod, 

Then repose beneath the sod. 

Billows roar and tempests sweep 

Oyer navies buried deep, 

And the weeds luxuriant grow 

Where proud cities sleep below. 

While the creeping moss doth twine 

Many a long forsaken shrine. 

Still Obliyion's wave doth flow 

Equally o'er friend and foe: 

Kingdoms flourish, sink and fall — 

Time — ^thou rulest oyer all. j. x. l 



Cloquena as 2llUeir to (S\ml Cibtrtg. 

To trace the numerous efifects that have sprung from eloquence; to 
follow in all their branchings and windings, the streams which have had 
their source in so noble and God-like a power ; to examine the operatioa 
of its influences in the rise and decline of Empires ; to give its characte^ 
istics in various ages and in its progressive stages of development ; and 
to estimate the degree to which it has aided the progress of mankind— 
this were a work requiring the research and worthy of the powers of the 
most industrious and philosophical historian. I cannot enter upon a task 
80 far transcending my limits, but shall speak only of the connection of 
eloquence with civil liberty. 

In Eloquence, as in all things else, the transition from the ancient to 
the modern, has been from the ideal to the practical. It is no longer 
studied for its own sake. It has ceased to be one of the fine arts. Mod- 
em orations, heavier with the weight of thought, are less gilded by the 
light of imagination ; they aim to convince, rather than to please. This 
change is doubtless, in a great measure, owing to a change in society, but 
somewhat also to the habits of orators. They formerly moulded their 
thoughts and adopted their look, attitude and gesture, after long medita- 
tion, and came before the public only when their self-adopted habits had 
become fixed ; now they both think and speak, surrounded hj the multi'> 
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tadd. As a consequence, they have become less meditative, their produc- 
tions less perfected, their habits less instructive, and eloquence more 
instrumental. 

In its manner of development, eloquence may have changed, but not 
in its essential characteristics ; it may be less artistic and present fewer 
models, but its echoes are still heard with the foot-falld of the free, it still 
thunders in the halls of republican legislation. 

The proposition which I shall endeavor to establish is, that Eloquence 
and Civil Liberty, by the principles and powers from which they spring, 
and in the means and occasions by which they are developed, are closely 
allied, and exert upon each other a reciprocal influence. 

Freedom of thought is essential to the existence and appreciation of 
eloquence ; but general freedom of thought — thought neither fettered by 
superstition, nor circumscribed by ignorance, soon sends its life-giving 
power through all the arteries of the state, and shows its expansive and 
Hberalizing influence in political institutions. Partial freedom of thought, 
in a modified degree, produces the same result ; and only upon subjects 
in regard to which latitude of thought has been granted by rules, or 
assumed by subjects, has eloquence been produced. 

Eloquence is spontaneous and spurns the dogmas of tyrants. Its 
essence, vitality and power, depend upon the free thought of its author. 
The caged eagle languishes ; the eagle, soaring to the sun alone, is the 
ling of birds ; eloquence, bound blindly to a creed, is divested of its 
strength and majesty. It would be absurd to represent Apollo in chains. 
The themes of eloquence are more grand in themselves, more exten- 
sive, and exciting in their relations, in republics, than in monarchies. 
Man — ^himself free — advocating the rights of the free — governed only 
by principles of equality and dictates of humanity, and swaying the 
assembled multitude by the might of his reason, or the power of his 
&ncy — ^is one of the noblest spectacles upon which we are permitted to 
gaze, one to which the most powerful king, or most successful conqueror, 
cannot be compared, for it displays that which the king and conqueror do 
not possess — ^the highest attributes and true dignity of man. 

Eloquent thoughts, to be eflective, must not only be conceived and 
uttered, but must also be heard, by freemen. You might as well expect 
the Persian, saluting with reverent knee the rising sun, to comprehend 
the sublime idea of the Christian's God, or the Hindoo mother, stifling 
the moan of innocence in the Ganges, to understand the tenderness of 
maternal affection, as to expect the individual whose path is darkened by 
fear of a monarch, or the nation which is overshadowed by Despotism, to 
VOL. xvm. 13 
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be melted by the sufferings of humanity, touched by the beauty of 
truth, or roused by the fervor of patriotism — ^to sympathize with the in- 
spiration of the great and good breathed in the words of the orator, or 
embalmed in the pages of the historian. Attempt to fire a man with the 
ardor which glows in the breast of the discoverer of truth, to give'him a 
clear conception of the wants of his nation, or an enlarged view of the 
rights of his race, while restricted by the formula of Despotism, and yoi 
have attempted to kindle a flame in a vacuum, where it is incapable of 
spreading, or even of life. Eloquence, as a cause or an effect, in the 
mover or moved, presupposes a latitude of thought and a play of feel- 
ing — an individual significance and independence, inconsistent with the 
blind and dumb obedience of the serf 

Nor need freedom of thought be proscribed on oZ/ subjects to prevent 
the growth of eloquence. Where fear is the motive for obedience, and 
force the support of government, where restriction is the tendency, even 
in matters not circumscribed by arbitrary rule, the imagination is chained, 
or without vigor, generous feeling stifled or wasted, and reason cramped 
or perverted. Habit suggests, loyalty urges, and self-interest demands, 
a sacrifice or suppression of personal opinion. 

But when eloquence exists in and characterizes a nation — ^when it has 
pervaded and fired the national heart — ^when it has entwined itself around 
sentiments of truth and maxims of freedom, it becomes an eztensire, 
permanent, and active power, cherishing a noble, public spirit^ and resist- 
ing domination. 

Mankind are taught by facts. "We best comprehend principles in a 
concrete form. When a whole people rejoices in a blessing, or bewails a 
calamity, when all minds are engrossed in some real circumstance, thai 
eloquence springs into existence, and when discussing a fact, deduces a 
principle: the fact may be forgotten, but the principle lives. The 
machinery of popular government is no sooner set in motion than num- 
berless questions arise at the bar, in the halls of legislation, or in the pub- 
lic forum, inviting deliberation and debate. Here mind must act and 
conflict in the presence of the multitude. This action and conflict attain a 
higher end than the settlement of pending questions — ^they inculcate and 
diffuse a knowledge of correct principles. 

The maxims of a free government are few and »mple. The principles 
upon which American independence rests, are set forth upon a single 
sheet of paper. But by what long and severe disdpUne has a knowledge 
of those principles been reached, and the power to maintain them gained! 
This knowledge has been reached not by speculative reasoning, but by 
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the stem logic of fact, and this power has been gaiiied not by philosophy 
and poetry, but by battle-fields and martyrdom. Mere pen and paper 
aphorisms are useless ; to be serviceable they must be felt True princi- 
ples can be maintained only in the way in which they are recognized and 
established, not by specimen facts in the small alembic of a metaphysi- 
cian, but by great results glowing in the furnace of reality. Hence for- 
eign aggression, when not triumphant, and national calamities, when not 
disheartening — all occurrences which lead to right action, or tend to re- 
flection — are, in this light, to be viewed as blemngs by a nation truly 
desirous of remaining free. But useful, above all other means, valuable 
beyond all other gifts for the preservation of an active spirit of freedom, 
is the living voice of eloquence, ringing like a clarion through the land, 
solemnly reiterating the precepts with which the past is fraught, or, in 
prophetic tones, announcing the evils with which the future is clouded, 
and concentrating all the powers and acquirements of its possessor in a 
heartfelt, irresistible appeal, to a nation's intelligeoce and patriotism, its 
sense of honor and of justice. Demosthenes, fanning the flickering flame 
of Grecian freedom ; Cicero, resisting the wiles of a perfidious conspira- 
tor ; Burke and Chatham, despite the menaces of a throne, advocating 
the cause of distressed colonies ; Kossuth, appealing to the sympathies of 
the world in behalf of his expiring nation ; and Webster, crowning the 
works of his country's valor with those of his own genius — all these 
have sown, broadcast, the principles of freedom, which are growing in 
the hearts of men, and will yield a fruition to gladden future ages. 

Let history speak. Where have the bright- lights of eloquence shone? 
Whdre have its bright lights been witnessed ? From the earliest dawn 
of civilization, where liberty has been enjoyed, there, and there alone, has 
eloquence flourished. It found utterance in the musical language of the 
Greek, when Greece was free ; it was combined with the strength of the 
Boman language, when Rome was a republic; it was carried by the 
sturdy Saxons to Britain, and developed there along with liberty ; it has 
flowed forth from the excitable Frenchman, when the " Marseilles hymn" 
has floated past, or ^^vive la Me^mhlique" has rent the air; and in 
America, on the rock where the Pilgrims landed, on the fields where 
heroes fell, over the tombs in which patriots sleep, and wherever the ark 
ef constitutional liberty has been in danger, it has been embodied in 
sentences, which, while they show the variety, flexibility, and power of 
our language, and the high endowments, vast attainments, and grateful 
emotions of our countrymen, show, also, ds their vital principle^ the 
sleepless and unconquerable spirit of American freedom. As a historical 
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fact, republics have been the schools of orators, the eloquent have been 
the free. A fact so universal cannot be accidental ; it shows the natural 
connection between the conditions of freedom and the elements of elo- 
quence. E. c. B. 
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NO. 1. 
BT JOHN JAW-MANDIZXa. 

** The setting upj^ or ^^ pleasures of watching with a sick Classmate!^ 

Scene — Small chamber near College — Table with writing materials, books, Ac^ in 
middle of room — Small stand with refreshmeDts on one side — Bed in farther 
comer, containing the mummy-invalid, looking for all the world like the far-famed 
Manjo^i ghost — Watcher at centre-table writes, 

10 o'clock. " Mixed the patient's potion. — ^Instead, however, of being 
dosed by Watchman, he dozed himself and snored away like 
a valiant bushwack. — ^Meanwhile, Watchman takes a junk of 
pie — ^then walked from one end of sickman's slipper to the 
other for exercise; came back, along the side to the heel — 
Took a small taste of Sandwich, just to keep a good feeling in 
the stomach. 

I Oi o'clock. Invalid has slept over— one mark— good beginning. — ^Watch- 

man smells of provisions on his right — Goes through mechan- 
ical process, down an inclined plane, with small bit of apple, 
just to test the principle. 
101 o'clock. Violent rattling of plastering overhead ; probably some 
twin rats playing ** Tag," one of whom lately escaped from 
patient's trap, leaving part of tail as security for his future non- 
appearance — Loud whisperings and suppressed laughter by two 
female voices, next house — ^probably the two lovely cousins of 
somebody chatting in bed — Chorus of jolly students outside, 
roaring, " Get up early in de momin." 

II o'clock. First example of the screw practically illustrated by uncork- 

ing " vintage of 1806" — ^Finds that the two principles of the 
screw and the inclined plane harmonize wonderfully — Several 
wooden clocks in the house trying to wake up sick man by 
striking very laboriously. 
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lock. Duet by two sociable cats in back-yard — ^high notes very 
shrill — undoubtedly those of a she-feline; — Watchman feels 
faint — eats the bread of a Sandwich and puts the meat in 
pocket for to-morrow's breakfast — Gets frightened by noise 
down stairs, therefore puts " spirits down to keep the spirits 
wp" — " 1806" very good, only must have been watered a leetUy 
as water comes out of Watchman's eyes, at every fresh swig of 
the bitters. 

Jock. ** Bread and Butter Rebellion" in Watchman's stomach — 
probable cause, intemperate exuberance of spirits. 

lock. Watchman sleepy — lies down in one of sick man's slippers 
for a snooze — Noise in next room — ^Watchman gets up and 
looks through key-hole; sees sickman's chum fast asleep, kiss- 
ing bust of Jenny Lind on mantel-piece — Somnambulist then 
sets unruly chair parallel with wall, and, soliloquizing aloud on 
the " InsuflSciency of Earthly Enjoyments," turns over bed- 
clothes carefully, and gets in again with quite an air of con- 
tentment — Watchman eats rest of mince-pie, five Sandwiches, 
and hunts for tooth-pick to hold in mouth instead of cigar — 
Reads love-letters of patient, found in secret draw of desk — 
One with lock of hair, peculiarly tender ; Watchman thinks of 
his matrimonial prospects with sad foreboding ; takes an elixir 
and feels better. 

ock. Watchman acts the Apothecary again ; mixes potion, acci- 
dentally sneezes into it — ^is very sorry, and takes a sip of " Saz- 
rac ;" tries one or two of baked apples prepared for sickman 
and a trifle of his farina — " Forks over" small bit of toast into 
his mouth, finds it good and eats up the remainder — ^Then 
rinses mouth with a swallow or so, of the " 'alf and 'alf ' eco- 
nomically used by invalid — ^Forgets patient; accidentally hears 
him puffing away at regular intervals ; conscience thereby 
quite at ease. 

slock. Sickman still under high pressure — Slept over again ; two 
doses of medicine a total loss ; last one, however, partially 
saved by Watchman's adroitness in tipping it over on table 
cloth, and patient's newly bound edition of " Household 
Words." 

slock. Watchman frightened by casual sight of large pine box in 
entry, not knowing its contents — ^Pulls shawl over his head and 
shuts his eyes — ^Trembles with cold perspiration — ^Wishes he 
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hadn^t come — ^Pump handle in back yard makes an awful 
noise — ^Watchman forgets his fean in anxiety, lest sickman may 
wake and require some attention from him — ^Invalid, however, 
continues to snuffle — ^AU right 

1 o'clock. Patient, six knots an hour — ^Watchman writes letter to female 
friend — Mentions his disinterested self-denial in sitting up with 
sick classmate, but says nothing at all about ^ boiled ddef 
and the semi-hourly lunch. 

U o'clock. Watchman seals letter, at same time callmg to mind How- 
ard, the Philanthropist, and the reward of yirtae — Acts the 
Apothecary again — ^Puts fifteen or sixteen table spoonfuls of 
brandy, two of water, and one drop of camphor mixture into 
tumbler, stirs with forefinger and, without a moment's hesita- 
tion, drinks only to show how sickman would drink Am, if he 
were awake. 

li o'clock. Another solo from cat-gut in wood-shed — ^A feeble cry from 
patient — Watchman hastens to him and helps him elongate the 
spinal development of his animated structure, that he may 
exercise his gastronomic functions on one of the piscatorial 
tribe, thereby to render the membrane of his lingual member 
conglomerated — ^Patient's appetite being thus appeased. Watch- 
man executes a ^ pas de deux** by putting invalid into bed and 
a remaining herring into his own mouth, simultaneously. 

If o'clock. Watchman gets lonesome — Bums off spider's legs, one by 
one, by way of amusement 

2o'ck)ck. Sickman calls feebly for handkerchief— Watchman goes to 
draw and tumbles shirts, collars, ^c, etc, promiscuously, 
without discovering requisite. wiper — Accidentally drops candle 
into drawer — ^linen blazes up— Watchman shuts drawer, while 
he goes to washstand for water — ^Patient rises, ^ ghost-like," 
in bed, and tries to shake fist at Watchman — ^Watchman opens 
wrong drawer and dashes water upon dres8HX>at, white silk 
vest^ cravats, <fec ; quickly opens right drawer and tries to stop 
the flame — ^Patient, much excited, calls for help — Chum, in 
night-dress, rushes in frt>m next room half awake, and upsets 
table of eatables, bottles, and all — Sickman groans — Chum, 
bewildered, stands still and looks anxiously at patient and then 
at Watchman, who has extinguished the fire and is calmly 
patting burnt rags in the ooal-hod." 
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ORAND FINALE. 

Watchman executes a change of notion, and, after carefully stowing 
" 1805" away in coat-tail pocket, for future private purposes, feeling 
loaded both in mind and pocket, starts suddenly for home, thereby 
breaking his connection with sickman. — Watchman increases his velocity 
down stairs, and, for a second, becomes inert at the bottom — ^bottle in 
coat-tail broken by the fall — outside application of liquid to pantaloons — 
Watchman feels wet, accelerates his motion homeward and is lost in the 
darkness of the night — Sickman's chum, still half awake, suspecting 
from the nature of events transpiring about him, some disease in his 
brain, shakes his head to ascertain the truth on philosophical princifdes, 
scratches it, and, holding up lids of eyes, discovers sickman, unconscious- 
ly beating retreat of Watchman at the rate of six pulses a second, and 
in a state of fever better imagined than endured. Just at this crisis, puff 
of wind extinguishes candle, and the actors, as well as everybody else, are 
left in darkness as to the conclusion of the performance. 



!3l StnbtnVs Eamblt. 

Phcebus smiled propitiously on Wednesday afternoon — ^those sunny 
spots in student life, when released from labor we spring forth, free in 
thought^ and careless of the morrow. Then rambles are arranged, boat- 
ing excursions planned, and all is one brief season of exhilaration. 

It was on one of these occasions that we started on a ramble to East 

Bock. Our party numbered six ; S , the life of the company, ** a 

fellow of infinite jest," "Will E ^," "M ^," "Ned," "Gus" and one 

unknavm. Equipped with huge canes, felt hats, stout boots, we ex- 
pected to have a time, and we did, " All ready I" " fall in T' " two 
abreast !" " keep step !" and away we go, the heavy thump of the canes 

keeping time to the " clink," " clink," of our bootheels. Miss D ^'s is 

soon passed, not however without the glimpses of fair faces at the 

window, at which S throws himself into a tragico-comic air — placed 

lus hand upon his breast, and flourished his cane most woefully ; but 
cruel fate compels us to pass on, if we accomplish that for which we 
started. Whitney Avenue, with its charming freshness, shady walks, 
and fair prospects — soon glided by, its echoes ringing to the tunes of 
"Hi, Sophomores," "Ho, Sophomores !" or, " 'Tis the way we do at Old 
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Yale." Jokes are cracked, jests played, and, now and then, a horrible 

attempt made at punning. See I yonder is the pine wood, and the old 

bridge — now for a short cut, and a race to gain it first ! One, two, 

three — S and Ned take the lead, neck and neck, as jockeys' say. 

" Ah ! S gains," no ! Ned's foot slily interposed, has sent him rolling 

headlong, and shooting swiftly past we gain the bridge. Ha ! ha ! ha ! 

" tempora, O mores," " Oh, Sophomore dignity !" What have we here! 

A rustic piscator^ apparently as ignorant of old Isaac Walton's rules as 

well could be — look ! with what sang froid he thrust the quivering 

worm upon the bent pin hook. " Faugh !" " Out on thee, hast no 

compassion in thy soul !" But we turn to contemplate more pleasing 

things — the sparkling water, dancing in silvery ripples, around the jagged 

stones — the timid fish darting playfully in its transparent depths, the 

golden sunshine's glance upon its surface — and we had almost fallen into 

reverie ; but S has placed his arms upon the rough-hewn beam, and 

soliloquized in a way so earnest, yet so irresistibly ludricous that we 

burst forth into loud peals of laughter, and start on. But where is 

Will E and " Gus"? while we have loitered on the bridge, indulging 

in their wayward glancings, they have stolen a regular march on us, 

and are already far beyond us in the wood. 

Yonder they go ! — ^just this side where that old willow sweeps the 

water with its limbs so lovingly. " Take the path along the river, 'tis 

shorter, we'll be there before them yet" No use ; they see us and have 

started on a run. How splendidly the woods look in their varied livery 

of nut-brown, gold, and scarlet ! how softly play the winds among the 

rustling leaves, breathing in mournful whispers their farewell 1 with 

what a silvery chime the murmuring waters glide along ! how sadly 

skip the few remaining songsters fi-om tree to tree — dipping the clear 

water as they dash the diamond sparkles from its bosom, or opening 

their tiny throats, pour forth their parting melody ! Beautiful and 

hallowed scene ! All nature sings of God. There is always something 

pleasing in a visit to the merry woods, whether in Summer, when in the 

poet's words : 

" Pious iDgeos albaque populus 
Umbram hospital em coDsociare amant 
Ramis, Quid oblique laborat 
Sympha fugax trepidare rivo," 

in purple autumn, when ornamented by their gayest robes, or where they 
glitter in mid-winter, draped in icy mantles. 

But see I — the Rock lifts up its heavy cliff before us, and we must 
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climb its rugged, beetling sides. " Rest here on this huge mossy stone, 
for you will certainly have need of it, before you reach the top. Ha ! I 
see Gus and Will seated on that old tree, just above the hollow — 
they see us too, and are waving their handkerchief and hats, in token of 
their triumph. Hip ! hip ! hurrah ! — hark ! do n't you hear them ? — no, 
it is only the echo ! There it is again !" and with a deafening cheer 
we dash onward. Toil ! toil ! up we slowly wind, the dry twigs snapping 
beneath our feet ; the loosened stones rolling and crashing down the 
rocky side, and echoing along the cliflf. "Here we are at last !" and 

gathering in a circle we burst forth with " Gaudeamus igitur,^^ S 

mounts a neighboring stump, and with burlesque gravity dilates upon 
the toils of student life, congratulating us on our arrival at the summit 
of the far-famed " Hill of Difficulty," {vide Cobb's primer,) and " hopes 
we will preserve the dignity of the exalted station we now occupy." 
But while we have been lingering thus, we had almost forgotten half 
the object of our labor. Stand here on this projecting hedge, and look 
upon the charming scene below. A massive wall of rock frowns in its 
rugged grandeur at our feet, while at its base, a narrow river winds 
around, like some vast serpent with its strangely twisted folds, now bend- 
ing here, now there, among the meadows, till its waters mingle with the 
rippling bay beyond. The harbor floating the snowy sails upon Hs sil- 
very surface, gleams like a burnished mirror stretched before us. The 
dark mass upon the very edge of yonder point, is the "Old Fort," 
known perhjips as well from pleasant moments spent beneath its ruins 
by the Yale Boat Clubs and their fair companions, as for the thrilling 
interest which hangs around it as a revolutionary spot Here on the 
right from out a grove of elms, rise the familiar steeples of New Haven, 
and in the very midst the Chapel spire of Alma Mater. But hark ! 
Ned's hallo has aroused us, and we glance almost unconsciously to 
where he stands, perched on the very edge — his fine face glowing with 
excitement, as he hurls a heavy mass of rock far down the precipice, 
watching its dusty track until it lodges in the fields beneath. Another 
moment, he swings off and lands upon the narrow ridge below — " will 
you follow ?" " Aye, aye !" " go ahead !" and almost before the words 

are spoken, he is rapidly descending by the slippery crags. S 

goes next and we all follow suit — cautiously grasping every tuft, 
and trying every stone, before we trust ourselves to its precarious hold. 
Slip ! slide ! — " per Jove ? but 'tis hard work !" 
Ned has reached the bottom, and is loudly shouting out directions, 

to the " spread eagles," as he calls us, up above. M has slipped ! 
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no ! he has caught himself by clinging to a friendly bush, and creeps on 
more cautiously. " Facilis descensus Avemi /" shouts Ned. " Nunc 
pede libero pulsanda iellus P^ answers Gus — and with mingled laughter, 
caution, shouts, and slipping, we grope slowly downward. "Safe at 
last !" and we glance up the almost perpendicular steep, wondering how 
we ever managed to get down, without being by some necks the less. 
" Which way lies Tutor's lane ?" " Right through yonder woods, the 
other side of Whitneyville." " Draw a bee-line, and then strike straight 
for the top of the old chestnut." " Forward ! march !" and oflf we start 
again, the old woods echoing to the sound of voices and of laughter; 
while a squirrel perched upon a neighboring limb, looks down with 
wonder on the roisterers, who so daringly invade his realm — barking 
and chattering his mimic wrath. We make him a low bow, and pass on. 

Now, we hear the clanging of the forges, and soon see the leaden- 
colored buildings of the Armory ; one of the vault doors is open, and 

we glance in on a huge pile of antiquated boots and shoes. S acts 

the part of owner, and invites us to walk in and fit ourselves — if tr« 
can/ 

Half the curs and youngsters of the village have assembled round us, 
staring at our dusty faces and huge " bangers" like so many ogres. 
The honor of the public gaze proves too onerous, and we modestly 

depart, not however without another speech from S , and chorus 

from the company. " But what is M examining so earnestly i^ 

yonder bank of sand ?" " Here, Gus, Ned, E , see here ! a most sv^' 

gular foot-print, I can't imagine what it is !" In a moment all wet* 
gathered round inspecting the mysterious mark — pencils and paper wet^ 
drawn forth — sketches made, and all elated with the wonderful di^' 

CO very — when with a peal of laughter, M pressing his digits in tl*^ 

yielding soil, formed another " foot-print," wonderful to state, the very 
counterpart of the original. " Venditi P^ — we look on, the very picture o^ 

astonished sheepishness ; the next instant M is oflf, we after in fttl^ 

chase. Ball Spring Cottage — the great branching elm — the hickor^ 
grove — soon are left behind, and we approach the well known scene o* 
Euclid's burial. " There goes the bell !" — " briskly, boys 1 or I shall hav^ 

the eighth mark placed against me, and enjoy, as S observes, tb^ 

pleasures of * Home correspondence.' " First " turn-over" — ^toll — toll — 
we hurry on and add our portion to the sound of trampling feet — th© 
old bell whirls around, as we rush past, and throw ourselves upon th6 
stiff-backed oaken benches — suddenly it ceases, and we are at rest 

W. H, T. 
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ffil)e (&axbm qf (ffben. 

A COMIOO-TRAGIO POEM, 

I. 

80XB years ago, (six thousand, more or less, 
Just as you please, it won't afifect my tale,) 

There lived a pair in perfect happmess, 
In a fair land, with many a hill and dale. 

I do n't know where it was — they called it Eden ;-^' 

Suffice to say it wa'n't in Greece or Sweden. 

II. 

Well, here they lived, all unrestrained and free, 
Unknown to fear, and unharassed by care; 

No doubt to meet them, and no harm to flee. 
In joy they lived, a happy, blissful pair. 

Adam at early dawn his couch would leave. 

His cool and dewy couch, then wake up Eve, 

HI. 

Our modem housewives feel a deal of care. 
To get a first rate breakfast smoking hot; 

But such great trouble this enchanting pan: 
Escaped. Contented with their happy lot, 

They plucked their breakfast from the neighboring trees, 

And sitting downthey ate it at their ease. 

IV. 

But stop — ^I own that it is quite distressing. 

But then I have forgot one little thing — 
I did n't say a word about their dressing ! 

I know 't is wrong, when one a song doth sing, 
One part to omit. I'd really not impose on 
Your modesty — ^but they had no clothes on. 

V. 

But to resume. Permit me now to tell 
Something about the nature of the place. 

Adam and Eve we '11 leave in yonder dell. 
We will be absent but a little space 

Of time, and round that little arbor steal. 

And let them eat in peace their moming^s meal 

VL 

T would seem, perhaps, 't was rather dangerous walking 
In such a climate, where both bird and beast. 
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Of every sort and shape and size are stalking ; 

Where every chance if* yoo *ll be made a feast 
Of by a lion, springing from his lair, 
Or e*cn become a morsel for a bear. 

VII. 

* It *s not what it *8 cracked up to be/ I know, 

To be thus fearful that at every turn 
You '11 be attacked by some great bristling foe. 

But here you see you 've got to live and learn, 
It 's just the thing that makes the place so nice, 
They 're just as harmless as a troop of mice. 

VIIL 

There 's not a single beast will do you harm. 
You need fear notliiog, lion, bear, or tiger; 

There 's not such cause for fear, or for alarm, 
As if on Afric's coast or river Niger ; 

For yon can walk or talk or stand at great ease. 

You '11 get no harm here on the Euphrates, 

IX. 

Or they would then. I 'm talking, you perceive, 
In a strange way for this, the nineteenth, era. 

I in the place of Adam, you of Eve, 
Taking a picture on a grand camera. 

Bringing fair Eden just within your gripe, 

Making, as 't were, a great daguerreotype. 

X. 

Having explained this, I will now proceed 
Just as I was. You see that in this place 

There 's not a blade of grass, or twig, or weed. 
But what has its position — not a trace 

Of any cleaning ap that has been made 

By any rake, or hoe, or garden spade. 

XL 

Yet, notwithstanding this, it's just as neat 

As if the gardeners from every land 
Had come, and measured off by rods and feet, 

And with their spades and mattocks at command. 
Had raked and dug, and pulled the weeds and docks, 
And bordered all the pathways with new box. 

XII 

The air is filled with the perfume of flowers. 
The grass is sprinkled with their petals (ux, 
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The climbing yines their tendrils form in bowers. 

Where e'er you turn yonr eye, there's beauty there ; 
You stand convinced that never human hand 
Such beauteous harmony contrived or planned. 

XIII. 
I would not for a moment you *d suppose 

That this fair garden was of modern size, 
Such as their owners with a fence enclose, 

Such ones as in New Haven meet your eyes ! 
Nothing like these, for this enchanted ground 
Was, I assure you, fifty miles around. 

XIV. 
Well, to proceed, (there is no want of topics,) 

The fruit-trees stand about as thick as bees, 
Trees of the north, and trees too of the tropics^ 

And you could go there just when e*er you please, 
And in an hour could stand and eat your fill, 
And put some in your pocket, if you will. 

XV. 
But now I call to mind a single tree, 

Which stood some distance off /from all the rest — 
Some say that it bore apples, but to me 

The truth 's unknown, the matter 's small at best; 
Stories are told all unreliable, 
That it hore fruit is undeniable. 

XVT. 
But we will call it apple, for a name. 

Adam and Eve were told, that they could eat 
Of every other tree, and get no blame ; 

But if this tree they e'er should chance to meet, 
Not to go near it, or to touch an apple. 
For if they did, with death, they 'd have to grapple. 

xvn. 

I well remember, 't was some time ago, 

Reading a tale, you may have chanced to meet it; 

But if you have, you '11 take no grudge, I know. 
If I should claim the license to repeat it. 

I know that poets' licenses are many. 

And 't would be hard if I could not have any. 

xvra. 

The story 's this. There was a man and woman, 
Who long had pined for what they had n't got, 

Nothing remarkable it was, but human 
Nature, to desire a different lot, 
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At laf(t a faiiy came, (so runs the fable,) 
Who set before them a most splendid table ; 

XIX. 
Loaded with all the dainties bought or sold, 

With dishes too of every shape and size, 
Dishes of silver, dishes too of gold, 

Until the two could scarce believe their eje& 
To have their wishes bring them such a feast. 
Was more than tliey* d expected at the least. 

XX. 

But in the middle was a golden dish 

Which stood majestic with its shining cover, 

But what was in it, flesh, or fowl, or fish, 

Perhaps some sort of game, a quail or plover, 

Thej did n*t know, for thej, alas I were told 

Not to uncover that strange dish of gold, 

XXL 

For if they did, they 'd loose their present gains. 
Which now had made their fortune more than double 

What it was formerly, and for their pains. 

They *d just get nothing, but a world of trouble. 

And so they sat, and ate their flesh and fish. 

And then they 'd look with wonder, at the dish. 

XXIL 

At last the woman, after many days. 
When fortune smiled with peace and plenty 'round. 

Just thought she 'd ope the dish ; a little ways 
She did, a squirrel leaped upon the ground. 

Frisked his broad tail and jumped about the room. 

And after him she ran, poor woman, with a broom. 

XXTIL 

The story's told. The man and woman found, 

Their curiosity, a deadly bane. 
And wished, and prayed, that Nature might confound 

Them, if they ever did the like again. 
They had no chance, the fairy turned them o'er 
To the same fortune which they had before. 

XXIV. 

By woman's curiosity and tongue. 

There is more evil comes to human kind. 
And by these means, more heart-strings have been wrong. 

Than by all other single means, combined. 



S 
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A woman wants to tell and wants to know, 
And all her husband's faults and hers will show. 

XXV. 

And man he *8 fool enough to be deceived, 

And fall a victim to a woman's tongue. 
Her smiles are answered, and her words believed. 

Although he knows, poor man, he 's doing wrong. 
There's hardly in the land a miss or madam, 
But who'll entice a man — as Eve did Adam. 

XXVI. 

Now Eve was strolling through the place one day, 

Pleased with her lot, secure from all alarm, 
"With a black bear, accompanying on her way. 

And a young tiger, on her snow-white arm. 
A woman's always petting this or that. 
And Eve preferred a tiger to a cat. 

XXVII. 

Well on she went, not caring where, and she 

At last was led, by some impelling fate, 
Until she came in sight of that strange tree, 

And tliere to rest, beneath its branches, sate. 
The wind was playing with her auburn tresses, 
Just as it does with modern ladies' dresses. 

XXVIIL 

Now Eve was just like any other woman, 

Susceptible to flattery and to praise, 
For she was nothing more or less, than human ; 

Much like all other women now a-days. 
The sequel shows, that she believed the devil. 
Father of lies, and all else, that 's evil. 

XXIX. 

For he, the rascal, took the fe<quirming form 

Of a big snake, and when he saw fair Eve, 
Leapt from the branch, and taking her by storm. 

Begged of her not to start or take her leave. 
He loved her much, but with his love he 'd grapple ; 
Then he wound up, by offering her an apple. 

XXX. 

*Now,' says the snake, *ju8t listen, lovely Eve, 

For you must know I wish you only good ; 
Fm sure my story, you can't help believe. 

This tree bears apples very good for food. 
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If I tell not the truth, believe me never, 
Eat but this apple, and jou' 11 live for ever.' 

XXXL 

So Eve, believing, took the profifered fruit. 

No harm was meant, 'twas just the snake ta please, 
While he, delighted with successful suit, 

Lay coiled up in the grass at greatest ease. 
Eve ate about a half, then gave it o*er 
To Adam, who stood by and ate the core. 

XXXII. 

Alas 1 for human nature. In a mood, 
Yielding and fickle, Eve had sealed her fate — 

Adam, as fickle, took the offered food. 
And said, ' the fooman gave me, and I ate.* 

She bowed, deluded, to the serpent's wiles, 

And man was ruined by a woman's smiles. l. l. v. 



THE YALE LITERARY PRIZE COMPOSITION. 

Hlobrrn Utformcra. 

BY W. 0. FLAOG, PADDOCK's OBOVE, ILLINOIS. 

Men are progressive beings — singly in the individual, socially in the 
mass. The man will be wiser to-morrow than to-day, and the world 
with each succeeding generation labor yet a step farther up "the 
heavenly hill of truth." Reform is the visible working of this progress. 
Do old abuses grow onerous ? reform casts them off. Do new truths arise 
fraught with benefit to man's condition ? reform lays hold of them with 
prophetic knowledge. Are the minds of men enlightened and purified I 
reform gives to their idealities and aspirations, a tangible, practical embodi- 
ment. It corrects the past ; it cares for the future ; it acts in the present 

There have been old reforms and new reforms — old negative reforms, 
where right struggled long and stoutly against progressive wrong amid 
the chaotic darkness of unknown or unrecognized principles. Power was 
not subservient to right. If it erred, there was no public opinion to 
frown it down. It trampled without fear, and, consequently, without 
mercy, upon the populace. If kingly, it bound their limbs; if spiritual, 
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it chained their souls. There was wanting union among the people to 
resist Men were isolated by physical and temporal causes, and conse- 
quent want of sympathy. Common suffering alone made them common 
allies. When they had endured to the last, combination and reform 
began. Then came throes of troubled nations ; fierce struggles between 
the masters and the slaves. No looking, seemingly, for the light of 
a coming day, but desperate struggle in darkest night to avoid the con- 
summation of oppression. The Reformation was forced upon the people 
by the corruption and irreligion of their spiritual leaders. Runnemede 
was the final resort of oppressed Englishmen. The throwing off of 
oppressive shadows first let in the light. Their last refuge was their first 
refonn. 

But now these fierce struggles for first principles are over. Subjects 
know their rights, and kings respect their duties. Man is not the alter- 
nate tool and victim of the powers that be, but a self-regulating part of 
the body politic; no isolated fragment, but part of a compact mass, bound 
closer and closer by the iron bands of science. He has emerged from 
the clouds that skirt the mountain's base, and in the clear light of heaven 
is pressing onward to the summits of more perfect and glorious truth. 
These are the days of new reforms. 

The present age brings peculiar and intense influences to bear upon the 
progressive principle, all referable to facility of intercourse. Man asso- 
<aate8 more with man. Mind has freer communication with mind. There 

• 

* a general fusing and mingling of sentiments and tendencies. The 
wventeenth century, with its Locke and Newton, was the age of inte«- 
Jectual triumph. Johnson, Goldsmith, Young and Thomson, in th« 
eighteenth, were the moral victors. In the nineteenth, matter has been 
subdued. The present age is seeking and carrying out the combination 
and diffusion of the material, gathered by its predecessors, less notable in 
Its originality, but more striking and beneficial in its results. These re- 
sults may not all be seen or predicted now. "An age is needed to 
eipound an age," an age too often far subsequent. But to live in and be 
a part of the times we consider, binds us in a closer relation and gives a 
more immediate interest in their working. It gives a proximity that 
makes our view clearer, (unless, perchance, very proximity sometimes 
obscure our vision,) and more minute, though less comprehensive ; and 
our time of observation more replete with facts, though less extended. 
Though we may be less able to trace out far-reaching effects than those 
who shall suceeed us, yet we can better detect the minute springs of cer- 
tain actions, and perhaps better delineate tlie reformer of to-day. 
VOL. xvni, Iq 
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Great truths are now recognized and generally respected by the civil- 
ized world. Outlines of civil and social duty are clearly defined and 
known of all men. We have not to fix wavering first principles, neither 
to fight for what is admitted in the abstract, but denied in practice. It 
is ours to mark out and make respected the subdivisions of the great field 
of human duty. We are to settle less known, less important and more 
slighted principles ; to care for the present fulfillment of obligations whick 
those principles devolve ; to oppose abuses before unknown or forgottea 
in the greater magnitude of others. 

The call is not for superhuman exertion, such as once threw off papal 
despotism and revolted against imperious kings. But the age, though 
demanding fewer Hercules to throttle the monsters which corrupt polity 
has begotten, needs more Theseuses to thread the labyrinthic mazes of 
hardly defined abuses. Not that great evils are no more. Vice, like a 
pestilential mist, overhangs each city. Brute- ignorance pervades the 
country. Still do the rich despise and the poor hate. The wise shun 
the ignorant, and the ignorant fear the wise. But time was, when man 
covered his errors in specious garb and denied their entity. Is it not so 
now ? There is no infallibility of popes ; no divine right of kings. The 
reformer of to-day, therefore, must be a different man from the reformer 
of ages gone. He must be earnest where the other was strenuous ; keen- 
sighted rather than bold ; not so swift to oppose evil as to seek good; a 
man among his fellows rather than a hero against his enemies; sym- 
pathizing in the sorrows and wrongs of the self-injured people, not fiercely 
denunciating the tyranny of rulers ; more minute in investigation, less 
sweeping in attack ; more of a worker, less of a martyr. 

Such are the wants of the age. How far do the workers among the 
people meet them ? None will deny the high prerogative of their office, 
their earnestness and thorough sympathy with mankind. But they have 
radical faults making their work often imperfect, useless, or positively in- 
jurious. 

Reformers (we except pseudo-reformers) are men of quick sensibilities 
and intense feeling. They would not otherwise take the stand they do. 
The " sad music of humanity," which falls unheeded on the ears of com- 
mon men, or awakens a transient regret in the mind of the dreamer, 
arouses all their sympathies and energies. Action follows without 
thought. Sensibility shuts out reason. They lack the prudence of wise 
men. Haters of wrong, they lack self-control at its appearance. Easily 
excited by specious appearances and loud declamation, they are apt to 
have no principles of action. They are thus involved in various errors. 
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One of these is the endeavor to reah'ze impracticable theories. The 
reformer rates his own abilities as high as his aspirations, and supposes 
that the capabilities and desires of the people are commensurate. He 
looks upon men as they should be, rather than as they are. He has 
schemes of universal brotherhood to harmonize and bless the human race, 
but they are pearls cast before swine. His aspirations far transcend 
present possibiHty. He has set up a mark he cannot reach. His arrows 
may be planted in the bulPs-eye at last, but they must be shot from 
others' bows. His efforts, therefore, seem a failure. He is under cen- 
sure as a visionary. His influence, as the promoter of good, is materially 
weakened, and his practical efforts, in name, if not in fact, are useless to 
mankind. He is himself discouraged. He has climbed too lofty heights 
and met the chilling storm of cold neglect and sneering incredulity that 
drives him down. 

Another is the excitation of wrong feelings between man and man. 
Great social evils meet his daily gaze. Indignantly he denounces the 
spirit and the law that permits one to feast, and another to starve ; one 
to give himself to inaction or learning, and another to toil and ignorance. 
He supposes the rich to be the cause of all this, and against them turns 
his denunciations. He forgets the frailty of human nature, which is at 
once their excuse, and the self-abasement of the mob. He can look upon 
the faults of the one with Christian charity, but has no mercy for the 
other. He cannot wait. He would make men angels in action or the 
victims of their own passions, now. And so comes a reeling and stagger- 
ing of society. Right and wrong are confounded. Dragging down the 
rich becomes tantamount to raising the poor, and hating the wise to lov- 
ing the ignorant. Then come lowering brows, bitter words and hard 
blows, and society is more isolated in its parts than ever. 

A great instrument of modern reform is association. And doubtless, 
to some extent, and under certain circumstances, it is good and effective. 
It strengthens the hands and souls of men who singly might achieve 
nothing. It sums the energies and intensifies the feelings. It sends the 
electric current of sympathy around a mighty circle of co-workers. But 
abused, as it is, it degrades the man. He loses at once his discrimination 
and identity. He becomes the infatuated minion of demagogues. He 
does not feel the responsibility of individual action, but is driven by the 
winds and tossed upon the high seas of plebeian excitement Thus 
melted down in the great crucible of human passion, he is not the man 
to work, or work upon aright. True reform has no such effect. It does 
not destroy individuality, but increases it. It has no outside determinants 
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to urge and guide the man to action. Self-reliant and self-sufficient, (so 
far as men are concerned,) globing with earnest conviction that witb- 
Btands all the cold sneers and jibes of incredulous conservatives, and 
depends not upon the breath of popular favor for its existence, turning 
the whole current of his thoughts, the whole strength of his energies, 
upon a great and righteous purpose, he stands forth the exponent of a 
class whose leader is Christ of Nazareth alone. Beware of the " drivwi 
cattle.'' Masses of men are ropes of sand ; one earnest thinker is covered 
with the locks of Samson. 

The reformer is too often a man of one idea. He would believe that 
the whole welfare of society hinges upon the removal of one abuse. In- 
tense thought upon one subject makes him blind to every other. He 
would lay hold upon a deep rooted evil and tear it from the very heart 
of society, forgetful that the plant has entwined its roots with vital prin- 
ciples and necessities, as well as noxious abuses, and that the hand which 
removes the evil without destroying the good, must be of wondrous cun- 
ning and carefulness. Thus he involves blessing and curse in common 
ruin. Such was the mistake that lately shook even the lusty members of 
our own republic, when men, with rash hands, threatened an evil which, 
great and fearful as it is, was too intimate a part of our organization, and 
too directly affected our pecuniary welfare to be shaken without terrible 
effect upon tlie body politic. 

A great failing of the modem reformer is superficiality, both in exami- 
nation and correction of evils. He is a man of warm feelings rather than 
deep research, quick in discerning evil, but slow in probing it to the bot- 
tom. Hence follows mistaken action. Moreover, he falls into the tendency 
of the age to " waste itself on externals." The old reformers, seeking 
great truths and principles, were lifted to a more immediate communion 
with Divinity ; we, engaged in subordinate duties, are less reminded of 
God, and sometimes even afraid to appeal to His name in such humble 
labors as ours. There are, then, no lofty appeals to produce given results. 
This brings on fruitless labor. The reformer breaks down rank abuses 
without rooting them out. He calls on men to do right for the sake of 
eternal good; not for that which shall warm their hearts, but their 
bodies ; not for that which feeds their souls, but their mouths. These in- 
ducements are weak, temporary and fluctuating. They offer no unchang- 
ing and certain motives which shall live through all time. The immortal 
soul turns away from them with loathing. Thus do we find the passions, 
imagmations and appetites of men appealed to, whilst the vital, religious 
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principle, which alone can be relied upon, is neglected, and again the 
reformer fails. 

Nothing in common with these must he have who wars against our 
social abuses. No dreamer must he be to deceive mankind and himself. 
No incendiary to kindle the fierce passions of the rabble. No driver of 
crowds, but a reasoner, ad hominem. Not the traveler through one path, 
but the guide through all. No noisy stream, spreading its shallow waters 
over the land, but a deep river, reflecting heaven from its deep waters. 
He takes his stand among the people, but, like Saul, his head towers 
above them. He feels with them, he thinks for them ; a sympathizer 
in their suflfering ; a reprover in their wrong-doing ; a leader in right 
action. He may sometimes seem a dreamer, or rather a prophet, stand- 
ing upon the Pisgah which overlooks the millennial earth, 

*^ Seeing the distant tops of thoughts 
That men of common stature never saw/' 

But he knows the entering of his people upon the promised heritage 
shall not be of his time, but of days to come. He does not urge on an 
impossible consummation. * Though he finds his hopes of bettering man's 
condition must often be crushed by unforeseen contingencies, his wishes 
met with scorn and hate ; his acts misunderstood and unappreciated, yet 
shall he not despair nor give way to unholy passion. He is strong and 
unshaken in the right. By earnest admonition and exhortation, and, 
above all, by the mighty influence of a perfect example, he is preparing 
men to seek truth for themselves. No pamperer to the passion of the 
mob ; no minister to the comforting hypocrisies of the rich, but reproving 
and reconciling the sins and animosities of both. No harder task in this 
heaving of troubled nations. No harder task when the waters, so long 
heaped up to the clouds and hollowed to earth, are seeking their level 
with commotion and wrath. But none more glorious than to have the 
will and, through earnestness, the power to calm the troubled deep. No 
lot more enviable than his, for the true reformer is the active Christian. 
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€onbition0 of 6ot)emmental Btvdopmtnt. 

The diversities of nature and of man are not more marked than the 
forms of government under which he has lived and died. Ages are 
stamped as eras in the World^s history from the peculiarity of their polit- 
ical system, and men, otherwise common, have become immortal by 
originating theories of political action. In this, as in everything hnman, 
changes have been logical, not whimsical. Government has never been 
characterized by a backward proclivity. Though at times its friends may 
have been over-zealous, and its opponents over-powerful, yet it has 
acquired new strength in every conflict While its course has been ever 
onward, its successes have been numberless, — gained everywhere, in the 
dim cloister, in the council chamber, on the battle field, both when justice 
called in the aid of force, and when right, per se, conquered wrong, both 
in the throes of the individual thinker, and when nations have fought 
for a principle. 

The past attests that the social system must always conform to the 
wants of the people. The best liberty is only relative. Government is 
a necessity of man's nature. K perfection was an ingredient of humani- 
ty, politics would be obsolete, and law a nonentity. If Plato had been 
the incarnation of ancient polity, his Republic might have been a reality. 
K all Englishmen in the times of the authors, had been Harringtons and 
Mores, Oceana and Utopia might have been political facts — not day- 
dreams, gilded with the bright creations of genius. While " to err is 
human," the consciousness of duty will be unable to repress our innate 
evil, and there will be need of a governmental force to restrain within 
proper limits and direct in the proper channel the straggling actions of 
our kind. The power exerted must be proportioned to the effect required. 
As civilization humanizes and Christianity evangelizes mankind, govern- 
ment will soften, and these three great instruments, which, for ages, have 
been battling for the amelioration of our race, will form the Trinity of 
the World of progress. 

The successive accretions of power under the patriarchal system, ripened 
into a monarchy. God was the acknowledged King of Israel, yet theoc- 
racy proper was dethroned for an embodiment of secular authority. This 
despotic union cramped the freedom and licentiousness of individual 
action, but it secured the concentration of energy and power, and their 
application to improvement Man's primal wants were not free and 
elaborate constitutions, but as the intellect awakened, and the heart 
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expanded under the vivifying influence of social intercourse, the gradual 
development of domestic rule met the necessities of the times. When 
Eeligion dignified humanity, when Art typified a thousand charms of 
nature in all their beauty, and Science, delving amid her arcana, rifled 
Creation of her unrevealed truths, political systems became less rigorous, 
and oppressors more humane. 

Babylon rose, reigned, and fell. " He who runneth can read" upon 
her crumbling ruins the mutability of power, but the World was richer 
in the possession of its rights. Kingdoms faded away, Kings died, prin- 
cipalities were wrecked, but every shout that knelled their fall told that 
tyranny had lost a friend, and freedom a foe. 

Assyria concentrated within herself the ruling of Asia, and as long as 
her warlike energy was employed for the betterment of man, her empire 
remained, but when it ceased to perform its legitimate functions, it fell. 

Government must advance, and if Assyria and Babylon stood in her 
way, with giant strength, for a moment she lifted them up, then, whelm- 
ing them in common destruction, she stepped upward and onward in her 
allotted path. About this time a few nomadic stragglers gathered on the 
Palatine and placed there the first elements of Roman domination. 

Diplomacy had its birth in the Amphictyonic council, and then com- 
menced a strife for the supremacy which fertilized earth and assisted pro- 
gress. Men, after fighting for their Kings, turned to think of fighting 
for themselves, and soon full-grown Republics were propped up upon the 
fall of monarchies. This proved rapid advancement in some places, and 
if the universal mind had advanced as far as individual minds had, not a 
king or despot would now exist on earth. For a time the masses thought 
they possessed liberty, and with this idea they battled against the myr- 
midons of power, and with their deathless valor made Leuctra and 
Salamis Meccas, seeing which the flagging spirit of patriotism " may take 
heart again." Oh ! if that freedom had been a reality to stand by them 
in the hour of peril, to ward off" foreign assault and to crush intestine 
discord, who can conceive what the world would be now ? The thought 
was illusory — the idea was visionary. Freedom was in embryo. The quick 
transformation of old monarchists into consistent republicans, and of 
groveling slaves into enlightened freemen, was an idea too preposterous 
for modern common sense to imagine. So it proved. Pisistratus may 
have adorned Athens, Pericles may have reared the Parthenon, yet peer- 
ing through all these pretexts of freedom, was the fact that the sweat of 
the masses furnished the means. The continuance of the Ancient 
Republics was impossible, for their creation had been unnatural. No 
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quiet mouIdiDg of free thought had fitted them, no slow ameliorating in- 
fluence had made them better, and no sudden change of governmental 
forms could make them free. You may change other things. You can 
fell the forest and build dwellings, you can tear down the buildings, and 
build the forest again, but you cannot destroy, create, or change the 
nature of mind. Living things require time for growth, and it is legibly 
written upon the scenes of earth, that precocious development signals pre- 
mature decay. 

Italy fell — Italy, whose subjects were never happy. The Tarquins were 
expelled, but the people were not more free. When the victor- warrior 
triumphs, and toil is esteemed servility, the times offer a reward for polit- 
ical apostasy. The nobility of real freedom makes men proof against 
enervation. Rome borrowed much from her subject province, but refine- 
ment is not a synonym for effeminacy. Antiquity, venerable with all 
its weaknesses, points to other things as causes of its fall. Art never 
made men slaves. Science never stified freedom. A genial warmth may 
elevate our higher and nobler impulses without leading to political degra- 
dation. Civilization may thoroughly enfilade encrusted faults and pre- 
judices without bringing servitude. The influences of poetry, painting 
and sculpture, are not iuternecive to the perpetuity of free government 

Ages passed, yet governmental development was going on as ever. 
These powers that had fallen, had ceased to be its ministers and had be- 
come its obstacles, and consequently their removal was advantageous to 
its progress. The times were dark. Men seemed to put off their man- 
hood, and it appeared as if the great majority had no minds or souls. 
Republican thought seems to have been fearful of its own conceptions, 
and Machiavelli, a sturdy liberal, after he had done good service for free- 
dom, retracted and wrote the Prince. Some governments stood alone. 
Venice and Genoa were separate principalities, but idiosyncrasies may be 
political as well as literary. 

The composition of the World's character would make men crusaders 
toward the close of the eleventh century. Brawling zealotry is ever at 
fault, and cruelty is never more hideous, fanaticism never more shocking, 
than when cloaked in the garb of eternal truth. Ignorance, both of the 
spirit of their religion and the true nature of proselytism, made the sub- 
jects eager, and ambition made the leaders willing to be crusaders. The 
growth of states, the half-moral, half-civilized, loose condition of society, 
proved that the masses were ripe for fighting and battles must come ; so 
by the crazy projects of a crazy monk, aided by the internal promptings 
of the then bigoted superstitious Christendom, Europe went to Palestine 
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and poured out there the blood, which, in justice, if not in expediency, 
ought to have been shed at home. The Turks were about as good men 
as the Christians, and the Holy Sepulchre was no more defiled by the 
senseless rites of Pagan worship, than by the disgusting ceremonials of 
mediaeval Christianity. However, it was advantageous that the scum 
floating on the World's seething cauldron, should find vent somewhere. 

Progressive government lay beneath a chaotic mass. It was held there 
by ignorance and depravity. Some great effort was required to break the 
crust, lift state organizations from their prostrate condition, and shake off 
the encroachments of ecclesiastical tyranny. History tells us that men 
wakened from their sleep and fought for their rights, but the harvest was 
dark. Heretics were put in cells. When truth was disagreeable to 
church royalty, lies were wrung from the wretches by torture, and for the 
purpose of sustaining a church system too rotten to sustain itself, men 
were made to swear to the contrariety of circumstances. Knowledge was 
heretical — science was infidel, and ignorance alone was orthodox. Wrong, 
when weak, always uses misnomers to stigmatize opposition ; when strong 
she uses force to crush it. 

Soon William and Harold met, and Hastings witnessed the victory of 
the Norman over the Briton, and the first step of the union of those ele- 
ments whose combination has produced the dominant race of the earth. 
The English retainers were serfe, whose only business was to live for, fight 
for, and die for their masters. Education and refinement were sacrificed 
to tilts and tournaments; coats of arms and blazoned heraldry were 
deemed better patents of nobility than the corruscations of genius or the 
workings of intellect These things were apposite to the times. There 
was something about the bold defiance of those haughty barons, the 
massive proportions of those feudal towers, which seemed to breathe of 
liberty and make the slave more keenly feel his serfdom. The masses 
were ignorant, but they were more free than ever before. The King 
wanted to be absolute over the whole, the Barons wanted to be absolute 
over a part— -each made a concession in favor of the people. 

The French met the English, and at Cressy the Anglo-Saxon tri- 
imiphed over the Celt. So soon did governmental development attest 
itself^ so soon did the advantages flowing from attention to the conditions 
of its progress attest themselves. Art again had its worshipers. 
Raphael put life upon canvas. Michael Angelo imprisoned it in marble. 
Science dared again confront scholastic theology. The world in general 
ihook off its sluggishness. Men acted, thought, and felt The English 
Constitation was gradually expanding itself — an instrument, which is a 
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queer mixture of good and bad, which holds in close communion the 
act of Habeas Corpus, and an odious system of entailment — the trial 
by jury and hereditary monarchy — the one the birthright, the other 
the curse of freemen. The hysterical sentences of Carlyle are loud m 
their praises of English rule ; the stump oratory of this country is 
equally loud in its denunciations of English misrule. Both are partially 
right, both partially wrong. There is a sturdiness about the Anglo 
Saxon which revolts at the idea of slavery, yet that same sturdiness can 
be made a powerful instrument in fastening the fetters upon others. 
Their intelligence, the liberty of speech and the press, the right of 
suffrage, their literature, their advancement in the Arts and Sciences, 
their commerce and manufactures, the House of Commons before which 
the peers of the realm are tried — all these confirm the verdict of the 
civilized world, that England is, next to our own country, the freeest 
nation upon the globe. Their desire for domination was manifested in 
the wars of the Peninsula, where Arthur Wellesley gained the title of 
the Iron Duke, at Waterloo, where England fastened her Titanic clutch 
upon the throat of Napoleon, and drove back the advance of Celtic 
empire, in India where she plunders, in Ireland where she starves, and 
in China where she kills her opponents. Take these two elements, their 
love of liberty and their love of domination, give each its legitimate 
importance, and you possess the solution to the enigma of English 
politics, you see the comer stone of English power. Their attention to 
the conditions of internal progress has strengthened her beyond a parallel, 
has made her *^ mistress of the seas,'' and arbitress for the nations. Her 
•ystem of colonial despotism will insure her ultimate destruction. 
Kossuth, disregarding the one fact, lately desired England to join in a 
crusade for universal freedom ; the poor, starving Irish and the plundered, 
murdered Shieks, disregarding the other fact, in their agony howled 
against such an unholy pollution. 

The universal mind slowly became conscious of the part in the drama 
of life it must act. Radical thought forced the conviction upon the 
masses of Europe that self-government was their destiny, and their 
brothers in the West, when time and pretext were both opportune, de- 
monstrated its practicability. Venerable dogmas of governmental 
science, and new apologies for old abuses, failed before the example of 
young America. It seemed to enliven the sluggish current of old-world 
opinions, and to quicken the pulse of old-world humanity, till they turned 
to reflect on what they should be, and to determine what they would 
be. Thought, if the deduction of a sound logic, though it is earnest 
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and radical may yet be practical. It is time for practice to come out of 
theory. It is better to have reigns of terror than reigns of tyranny, and 
the world learned a useful lesson when bloated and pampered aristocracy 
was taught, that if they would crush the masses, the masses would 
crush them. 

In France socialistic Fourierism blights the entire social system, and 
Red Republicanism poisons the prospective fruition of liberty. England is 
free at home, despotic abroad. The thinking minds of Germany are in 
the closet, grappling with the great problem of metaphysics, theology 
and science. The House of AuvStria is sanguinary and powerful. The 
Czar is secure and arbitrary. The European world requires both time 
and masters. 

In spite of all this, the progress of governmental development has 
been going on every hour. It may have been spumed from this court 
or that kingdom, yet, gaining increased power from every conflict, it has 
withstood the darkness, the storms, and the assaults of ages, and at last 
it comes out victorious, and makes the people, whose firm friend it had 
ever been, better than ever before, more free, more enlightened, more 
conscious of their common rights and common destiny, more able to 
obtain them, and more willing to die in the maintenance of them. 

Look back upon the past, look abroad upon the present, and by the 
aid of a logical analogy, look ahead upon the future ; the evidence will 
be threefold, that the essential condition of governmental development 
is the adaptation of that government to the condition of the governed — 
a truth which is breathed from the mouldering ruins of hundred-gated 
Thebes, caught up by the breeze that plays around the Parthenon, and 
sadly echoed by the naked walls of the Coliseum. 

It is a proud reflection for the philanthropist that now self-government 
is acknowledged to be the only true government. Political legitimacy 
appertains only to Republicanism. All past movements have tended to 
diminish the restrictions which hamper human actions. The desired end 
must be no restrictions upon those actions. If the prcLctical approxima- 
tion of governmental development is self-government, the absence of all 
government must be its theoretical consummation. Even now, owing to 
the continuous throes of mankind, that " the people are the source of all 
power" is no longer demagogical cant, but a truth dyed in martyr- 
blood, and deeply graven on the hearts of millions. 

80HWARTZ KOFF. 
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(Bttor'0 STabU. 

Abhoraon. — " What, ho, Bamardine 1" 

Bamar (within.)— 7" A poz o'.your threats I Who makes that noise there ? What 
eyou?" 

Clownri—^^ Yoor friends, sir ; the hangman. You must be so good, sir, to rise and 
put to death.'' 

Barnar (within.) — ** Away; you rogue, away; I am sleepy.** 
Chunh. — "■ Pray master Bamadine, awake till you are executed, and sleep after- 
irds.** — Measure for Measure. 

Imagine the height of our surprise, when awakened in our repose from Editorial 
ties, by the information that the punning Editor was mortuus est, so far forth as. 
Qcemed publishing, and we must take his place. We tried to beg off. No go I 
e must get up and be hanged. So here we are, like the criminal who, 

" Now fitted the halter, now traversed the cart, 
And often took leave, yet loth to depart." 

Behold us in our dignity, the rope neatly adjusted beneath the left ear, the cap 
ady to be drawn over our eyes, and ten minutes allowed us for parting remarks. 
iu)Be remarks should be addressed to the young. We therefore say in this last 
oment to our friends of the lower Classes, *' Take heed to your ways. Shun the 
curses that have brought us to this dreadful situation. Be exceeding careful of 
yoi reputation. Never, as you value your happiness and honor, allow it to be sup- 
Dsed that you are a good writer. The moment you acquire that title your doom is 
^ed, and you go down to posterity disgraced and dishonored as an Editor of the 
ale Lit Shame will settle on your forehead. Devils will haunt your door, 
ones infest your chamber. Malicious dreams, vengeful and keen, disguised in 
^reek letters, shall pounce upon you, through newspaper columns, in annihilating 
rticlea Ease shall leave your bosom, rest forsake your couch. Your walk by day 
I spoiled through dread of enraged contributors, and your sleep visited by horrid 
iaons of the morrow's tortures. Such, my young friends, is the doom before yoa 
'ake warning by our sad example. Once we were innocent, fearless as your young 
oasting heart See to what we are reduced by this one fatal error in our course." 
It is night The shadows are thick outside our windows. A forlorn contributor 
as JQst left us, fearful that he may not finish his production in time for insertion, 
ie has been fishing for a compliment, but our editorial dignity would not allow us 
nibble, and be has departed in anger. In the room behind us are heard cheerful 
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voices that tempt us from our task to a cigar and a pleasant chat But do ! our 
duties forbid. We dravvr our chair nearer the table, and, shutting our ears to all 
sweet sounds, devote ourselves more assiduously than ever to paper staining. Oor 
honest brother — ^what do you think of him, dear reader ? Our private opinion is, I 
that he is most egregiously mistaken in many of his ideas. For instance, hear bim 
rhapsodize about the south entry of North College. Who ever heard such undeserv- 
ed adulation? Everybody, that knows anything, knows that the north enirjisthe 
entry, the home of science, seat of learning, ladder of fame, summit of bliss, &^ 
A panegyric on the north entry, would have been in good taste for him or any ooe 
else. But the south, augh ! 

His ideas of poetry, too, are most singular. You remember the piece he inserted 
in his Table and criticised so severely ? He, forsooth, did not appreciate the pect. 
Can he appreciate Paradise Lost? Has he any conception of the beauties of 
Shakspeare, Byron, Chaucer, Spenser, Bums, Shelley, Tennyson, Longfellow, Cole* 
ridge, Bryant, Dante, Tasso, Keats and Homer ? Does he feel a thrill of emotion 
glow through his breast as he lingers over the ethereal music of any poet that the 
earth has seen ? If he does not, then he may not appreciate the beauties of 
" Satire. Smoking in College." See the keen wit and classic beauty of the title) 
How expressive 1 yet how simple ! Then the exordium, how touching an appeal tA 
his companion and his friend ! We can almost picture to ourselves that ** o\dgoo9i 
quill obedient to his mind." The quill he bids *'to rise and inkle satiric lay." 
What delicate abnegation of selfl Claiming no share in the glory himself, he mod- 
estly ascribes the execution of the task to his pen, which may be supposed to be3i 
the honors meekly. And the pun. Oh 1 Hood, hdw art thou surpassed, and howmo^ 
the ghost of Lamb haunt the author in vengeful hate for his triumph in this art. 

And the chorus, if it may be so called, or, perhaps, more properly, bubden, h^^ 
in our opinion, never been equaled for masterly diction and sublime imagery : 

" Smoking is a ruination. 
Sprung from Hades, a smoky nation." 

But space would fail us to point out all the excellencies of this truly wonderful 
production. We can only assure the author of our profound admiration for hi 
talents, and indignation at his revilers. Let him read, as balm to his wounded soul- 
the noble article on criticism, signed Kappa, which appeared the other day in one o*^ 
our city journals. We have wondered since what sort of a person this poet authoi 
might be. Mysterious fact, that we may walk along the same path, sit in the sam 
room, nay, perhaps, on the same bench with this heaven-sent genius, and be al^ 
ignorant of the fact How true it is, that we sometimes entertain angels unawares^*' 
We feel a curiosity, too, to know what setting encloses so rare a gem. Is be lik^ 
Keats, slender and weak of body, and shall he sink under the load of calumny, o^ 
shall he, Byron-like, hurl back contempt at the heads of his foes and rise above th9 
revilings of the rabble ? Despair not, aspirant for fame I Press on in thy high 
course. Be not discomforted at thy first defeat The world is ever deaf to mnsic^ 
and blind to beauty ! 

** Thy footsteps yet shall echo 
Down the corridors of Time," 
and future generations worship at thine altar I 
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acation is coming, and, what is more, Christmas is coming ! Christmas holidays 1 

7 many pleasant recollections do those -words bring up ! How many ghosts of 
ling parties, coasting frolics, and snow-forts haunt us now I How we used to 
;e all day, and if, perchance, as often happened, we fell into the water, how 
eotlr we stood at the blacksmith's forge to dry ourselves before meeting the 
Dg scrutiny and a fearful mamma, whom we could not have convinced that we were 
drowned, had we been in the slightest wet I But those days have gone with all 
s. We are going ** home for the holidays" with dififerent feelings now. Fresh- 

I are looking forward to the astonie-hment of the natives, when they shall behold 
lal, live ** member of Yale College," with Society pin and College phrases. 
Sophomore does not care for that, but is full of College politics in his conversa- 
, and agitated about the result of his prize composition. He fears it may hbve 
artling effect on the judges, and half expects to hear the announcement next 
1 of a special prize, of great value, to be allotted to him. But these dreams will 
I away with the petty conceit that gave them birth. The Junior is priding him- 
OD gaining, or lamenting, the loss of his expected appointment, and visions of 
tonihips. Presidencies and Oratorships, haunt his excitable vision, 
he Senior is already chafing at the restraint which ho is so soon to throw off 
is laying his plans for, and dreaming ecstatically of liis future career. He sees 
»re him interramable cases, the briefs for which bear his name, and deposits in- 
lerable, imaginary fees in a visionary pocket. He sees crowded churches where 
ousand faces are upturned to catch the inspiration of his lips, and beholds the 

8 that thank for an almost resurrection. Such are the hopes, the plans, and the 
>08es that crowd in our hearts as we throng home for the holidays. But these 
1 all be forgotten in the enjoyments of home. Bright smiles are waiting there to 
:ome your return. Ah ! those delightful sleigh-rides, with jingling bells, warm 
IS and prancing horses, and a fair, bright face, at your side, whose eyes alone 
Id keep you warm if you are susceptible. A.nd the dancing-parties! And the 
pleasanter calls on old friends and tete-a-tetes with the fair girl who was your 
ol-mate and for whom you entertained a penctiant which time and College-life 
Dot altogether done away with. You feel a little tremor as you address her at 
, but her frank and easy tone changes your embarrassment to a little mortifica- 
at her carelessness, which your reason soon, however, does away with. In this 
ner, your two short weeks will soon pass off and you will be here again. But, 
t as they are, vacations are very pleasant things. 

bus far had we proceeded, when a crash, like that of glassware against a door, or 
lar resisting medium, startled us from our labor. Visions of burglars, dark, 
id looking men, with huge pistols and deadly cutlass, came instantly to our mind, 
i might be an earthquake, or it might be a mob to attack us, for what Mr. Bennett 
Id call his ** upright and fearless course as a public journalist.*' We tried to feel 
'e, but did not succeed remarkably. As no one was by to witness our feats of 
age, any great display thereof, seemed useless. So we undressed ourselves 
Mlily, and, safe beneath the bed-clothes^ scowled defiance at all marauders. Oh ! 
t dreams haunted us all that fearful night. Now we were drowning in a sea of 
ter's ink, which would not let us sink, but that a little devil, in the likeness of 
tnraged contributor, kept pushing us deeper by laying his articles on us. 
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Again we were hung up by the heels in a newspaper office, and a huge Qreek 
capital was barbarou!;ly cutting up the £ng1i>h language, and hurling the mangled 
remains at our defenceless head. From these tortures, a fire-bell awoke us. We 
jumped up, supposing that the enraged contributor liad set fire to the College, and 
that we were to peri»h in the flames. We were about to jump from the window, 
when a cool sensation convinced us that the fire was not in very dangerous proximi- 
ty, and we resolved to try for another nap before the walls fell in. That sleep was 
sweet till the first bell rang, when we slowly rose, (N. B. We never sleep over, and 
unhesitatingly condemn the habit,) and, with many sighs at the hard fate of a 
Senior, especially if he happen to be an Editor, wended our way to the Chapel Of 
the rush we made that morning, lo I is it not written in a magical circle among the 
Professor's MSS.« 

To CorrcspondenU. 

A Student*s reverie is not exactly suitable for our columns. A oorrespoDdent 
should always pay the postage on articles he expects to have inserted. 

We are much obliged to D. 

We would acknowledge the receipt of a copy of the New Haven Palladiom, of 
December 8th. We don't know why it was sent, however. 



We have received the North Carolina University Magazine for December. 



THE AWARD! 

The undersigned, constituted a committee to adjudge the prize of a 

Gold Medal, offered by the Editors of the Yale Literary Magazine, after 

due examination, awarded it to the composition signed " Nitor." 
The accompanying envelope, when broken open, showed 

WiLLARD C. FlAGG, 

Paddock's Grove, Illinois, to be the successful competitor. 

Noah Porter, 

William Aitohison, }- Com* 

George A. Johnson, 
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®l)e (JToUsmm. 

We love the relics of the Past. They awaken a long train of thought 
and strong emotions. Though dug from the earth, like to the simple 
lamp in the Eastern tale, they bear some secret charm. But let the ruins 
be august ! Then with eagerness we ask, who piled up the frowning 
walls ? what storms have they braved ? what purpose have they subserv- 
ed ? what lesson do they teach ? 

Where are their architects? In what Epic are they heroes? In what 
marble do they hve ? 

It is thus that we contemplate the Coliseum of ancient imperial Rome. 
It was begun by Vespasian and finished by Titus. Arches upon arches, 
and columns upon columns, recall to mind the myth of Pelion piled upon 
Ossa. The Doric and Ionic and Corinthian orders of architecture are 
illustrated. A hundred thousand Romans could there witness the gladia- 
torial contests. 

Anglo-Saxon pilgrims, in the middle ages, were amazed at this piece 
of massive masonry. They identified its duration with that of time it- 
self. They said, " While stands the Coliseum, Rome shall stand ; when 
falls the Coliseum, Rome shall fall ; and when Rome falls, — the world." 

But the wind and the lightning and the rain have made havoc with 
its walls ; while man, a worse depredator still, has dislodged the stones 
from their places. Utilitarianism has thence drawn its materials, to con- 
struct many modem palaces. 

VOL. xvm. 17 
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The same vanJalic spirit has rudely toni from their niches the sculp- 
tures of the Partlienon. Thev now deeorato the British Museum instead 
of the Temple of Minerva. But Greece has fallen. She stands no longer 
on the proud pre(^minence of Marathon and Salamis. Hence the ravageis 
of the works of Phidias " go unwhipt of justice." 

Thus the Coliseum of to-day is very unlike to the C!oliseum of impe- 
rial Rome. Arches have been shattered, and columns have &llen. Vast 
apertures are made in the stately pile. The dove builds her nest, where 
once the successful gladiator raised the shrill cry of " hoc habet" The 
grass grows tall upon the arena, which once drank the blood of beasts 
and of men. Eternal silence has succeeded the acclamations of a hun- 
dred thousand Romans. A hermit of wild eye and strange demeanor, 
tenants the solitude. His spectral figure is often seen gliding along in 
the deep gloom of the night. Shelley saw this odd personage there, 
and has introduced him into the affecting story of a blind old man and 
his daughter. The father asks his child whither they have come. The 
hermit hears the interrogatory, and rebukes him for ignorance. " Wretch- 
ed old man ! know you not that these are the ruins of the Coliseum ?" 
His subsequent knowledge of the father's blindness caused the rebuke to 
goad his own sensitive soul. 

But when the moon shines full, those ruins assume a peculiar 
charm, and show best then* hoar antiquity. Nothing either of ancient 
or of modern art is grander, or so calculated to awaken emotion. Then 
Byron filled with enthusiasm, and wrote in lines which will live when 
the last stone shall have crumbled from the basement : 

" Arches on arches ! as it were that Rome, 
Collecting the chief trophies of her line, 
Would build up all her triumphs in one dome, 
Her Coliseum stands ; the moonbeams shine 
As 'twere its natural torches, for divine 
Should be the light which streams here, to illume 
This long explord but still exhaustless mine 
Of con tern plation.*' 

But why was built that vast pile of architecture ? Was it to give a 
home to the destitute, and lengthen out the " thin-spun lite ?" Was it 
based on the dignity of man in this state of moral probation? No. 
Every spot of that ground is fertilized with his blood. Every spot is a 
witness to the cruel spirit of ancient customs. 

How could it be otherwise with such a nation, when their religion 
itself was a mass of gross corruption ? The Gods of heathen Rome were 
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crael. They were engaged restlessly in prosecuting schemes of ambition 
and self-indulgence. That might is right was the "summune jus," 
Hence Jupiter, that he may rule, dethrones father Saturn. Hence 
the Titans attempt to hurl from power brother Jupiter. Had the Gods 
been men, they would have incurred every penalty in our codes of crimi- 
nal law. They would have been hanged by the neck until they were 
dead. They would have illustrated a richer romance of crime, than the 
chronicles of the " Old Bailey." But they were Gods, and therefore not 
amenable to human codes. 

How should not such notions, when sanctioned by religion itself, react , 
on the masses ? It was natural that they should, and there is the best 
evidence that they did. 

The people became like to their Gods, cruel, licentious, ambitious, 
groveling. They thirsted after blood for an amusement, and raised the 
lofty walls of the Coliseum. They carried thither their children to laugh 
at the groans of the dying gladiator, and to invert their thumbs when he 
supplicated for life. 

The pagan religion has been superseded by another, essentially differ- 
ing in spirit. It does not destroy, but it almost raises the dead. It has 
no slaughter-houses for men, but hospitals for the sick. It does not exult 
over the agonies of expiring nature, but it sympathizes, and points at the 
bahn of Gilead. The one is fiend-like, the other god-like. The one 
makes us brutes, the other men. 

Moreover, there is hallowed ground about that old Coliseum. It is 
stained with richer blood than that of beasts and gladiators. There 
Christians gave the seal of martyrdom to the cause of their Master. There 
they illustrated the intolerance of the ancient religion. 
- We prize the Christian dead of the Coliseum, more than the dead of 
Smithfield or of St. Bartholomew. In making their profession, they took 
their lives in their hands. They were promised no pleasure on earth, but 
that of a good conscience. They were to wait for their " recompense of 
reward." The world was against them, but they were stronger than the 
^orld. Atlas-like, their shoulders supported the pillars of the infant Church. 
Hence we would not wish to see the stones crumble away from the 
massive arches of the Coliseum. We would wish them to commemorate 
a great truth, that Rome was in need of a better religion. We would 
wish them to illustrate the comparative tolerance of Christianity. 

Let the wind and the rain fall Jightly on the old ruins ! Let man re- 
move not a stone from its place ! Let the cooing of the dove answer back 
to the bay of the watch-dog beyond the Tiber, and to the hooting of tha 
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owl from the palace of the Caesars ! Let the hermit steal along like to a 
ghost in the dark ! Let the moonbeams still Mi, tmtil we exclaim this is 
a scene, 

" Where musing solitude might love to lift 

Her soul above this sphere of earthliness ; 

Where silence undisturbed might watch alooe, 

So cold, 80 bright, so still l** 

O. A. J. 

1. DuM yivebam in Tennessee, 

Uli-ali-ola-e — 
Ambiebam Rosam Lee, 

Uli-al i-ola-e — 
Nigerrimis luminibus, 
Labris bacds paribus ; 
Quum nunc iverim primo, 
'*Nunc" ait " ne stultus sis, Joe 1" 

Uli-ali-ola-e — 
Ambiens in Tennessee, 

Uli-ali-ola-e — 
Sub '* banan4" arbore. 

2. *• Plane" dixi " mea vita, 

Uli-ali-ola-e — 
Mellitissimd anim^ 

Uli-ali-ola-e — 
Pedibus bellis tanti^que 
Ut ex cothumo sint cunae; 
Rosa, me nunc accipe P 
" Nunc" inquit " Joe, ne fac stulte !" 

Uli-ali-ola-e — 
Ambiens in Tennessee, 

Uli-ali-ola-e — 
Sub " banana'* arbore. 

S. Fabula mea indicia ; 

Uli-ali-ola-e — 
Collegit frigus turn Rosa I 

Uli-ali-ola-e — 
Doctorem mitte, nutricem 1 
Feoeront earn pejorem. 
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TJt rideret nitebar ; 

" Ne" dixit " stultum se praesta T 

Uli-ali-ola-e — 
Axnbiens in Tennessee, 

Uli-ali-olar-e — 
Sub " banan4" arbore. 

4. Nihil valet Desperant 

Uli-ali-ola-e — 
Ad bdstam sequar rogant 

Uli-ali-ola-e — 
Manum suam capio, 
Vixque frigore respiro ; 
Maestas lacrymas vidit, oh I 
Dixit-que " ne stultua sis, Joe T 

Uli-ali-ola-e — 
Moriens in Tennessee, 

Uli-ali-ola-e — 
Sub cupressd arbore. s. m. o. 



(£l)e iHisBion of Moitm JJoetrg. 

most important task whicb now claims the labot of philosophical 
Q, is a just estimate of the poetry bequeathed to us by the last 
ion. Many held their hearts as altars sacred to the mtises, atnong 
rhose graves are green. Artists reveled in the pictures and the 
Df Southey ; poete loved Shelley as the wide world loved them ; 
phers looked at men through the deep gray eyes of j/Vordsworth's 
)edlar ; true lovers heard the truest echo to their sighs in the melo- 

Coleridge ; worshipers of beauty found the soul of their goddess 
)d through the gossamer words of Keats ; and wounded hearts were 
zed by the red misanthropy of Byron. Each of these bards has 
ores of critics, but, if we make a partial exception in favor of 
lay's Essay on Byron, no one of them has been judged with great 
and entire candor. Much less can we find any thorough and com- 
sive view of them as a class ; of the part which they acted in the 

of mind ; of the influence which they wielded, and the principles 
they represented. ^ 

sh to consider these master spirits of the past only as explaining 
Qts of the present. If we can clearly perceive their tme gl<^> 
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then, by taking in imagination one upward and onward step, we shall 
reach that which ought to be the glory of their successors. And this 
ideal will be the best test of the actual. 

There was a period in English history when " The Vision and the Fac- 
ulty divine" seemed to have been extinguished, and it became a matter 
of doubt whether the world was not too old for poetry. The language of 
action had driven from men's lips the language of the heart ; and the 
spirit of the age seemed to be undergoing a change not unlike that which 
took place when cinlization removed her capital from Athens to Rome. 
The shrines of religion were neglected in common with those of the 
muses ; moral precepts were supplanting Christian charity ; human love 
was valued at its weight in gold; and taste was degenerating into 
shrewdness. The ascendency of a practical spirit, the omnipotence of 
expediency, was far more seriously threatened eighty years ago than it 
is now. 

Yet even then mistaken Science had not subdued, she had only silen- 
ced the soul. The political philosopher turned his aching eyes from the 
long and dry tables of his master to the clear skies, where the works of 
his master's Master stood in grandeur, and he felt a burden on his soul. 
The peasant gazed on the green meadows, and heard that they were made 
for Norman blood ; but he saw tliat in their velvet beauty which Norman 
blood could never see ; and Robert Bums felt himself a poet. 

And still they came. By a silent revolution, than which none more 
sudden and thorough was ever effected in a people's mind, Shakspeare, 
hitherto the nation's pride, became the object of its worship, and hearts 
began to yearn for a new revelation from the world where he is mon- 
arch. So the revelation came, and poetry achieved her most glorious 
triumphs over men in an age immediately succeeding tliat in which her 
noblest workFhad been neglected. What, then, was the great fact thus 
accomplished, and what was the mission of those who accomplished it ? 

It was the rebellion of soul against the tyranny of mind ; the triumph 
of man, the immortal over man, the machine. Their mission was to turn 
the thoughts of men into new channels ; to spiritualize their ideas ; and 
enable them to feel the limited grasp of science, the unsatisfying nature of 
human knowledge. And it would seem that while the pulpit was often 
venal and sycophantic, the press corrupt, and rulers licentious, the cause 
of Religion received the impulse it so much needed, partly through the 
influence of Poetry ; so that it would be only an exaggeration to assert 
that the Christianity of that age could better have spared its orthodox 
divines than its infldel poets. 
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For all the great poets of the last generation, however widely they 
differed in other respects, had something in common, which marked them 
as belonging to the age in which they lived, and constituted them a dis- 
tinct class. It was the realization of the supernatural ; bringing a world 
whose causes and effects are unexplored, into union with the world of 
every-day life ; and familiarizing the mind with objects as real which are 
unknown to the senses. 

Some men are naturally prone to a belief in that which defies their 
faculties ; while others instinctively reject as false every statement of fact 
or principle, which does not appeal directly to their understanding. And 
this difference is entirely independent of their intellectual powers; for 
some of the greatest minds have been, in this respect, the weakest. 
Each of the two great representatives, of thought and action, in the last 
generation, Coleridge and Napoleon, believed himself to be guided by 
superhuman influence. And the many similar facts which History has 
accumulated can only be explained by supposing that there is an innate 
principle, which we may term Spirituality, in the mind of man ; a pri- 
mary faculty for perceiving supernatural truths. 

Just as the reasoning powers may be perverted to the defense of fal3e- 
hood, 80 this faculty for the spiritual may lead to Superstition. But it is 
not therefore to be rejected or despised. It is the tendency of a practical 
age, an age of progress in Science and Art, to stifle this power, and to turn 
the thoughts of men into other channels. Those who resist this tenden- 
cy, then, are benefactors of the race ; in awakening a dormant faculty, 
and giving it that influence over the man, which his Creator intended it 
to wield. This is a duty of the Christian minister, of the philosopher, 
and of every philanthropist. 

But it is especially the duty of the poet. For no other faculty seems 
80 closely associated with this of Spirituality as the Imagination. Every 
one knows from experience that an associating principle does exist 
between pairs and classes of faculties and sensibilities. It may be im- 
planted at birth, or it may be the result of Education ; but we cannot 
doubt the fact of its existence. None would assert that the love of 
beauty is the same with the love of society, and yet we find that the 
latter feeling is often and easily aroused through the former. So it is with 
the Imagination and the spiritual faculty. In every people, in nearly 
every person, we find them so associated that the one is most easily 
excited to action through the medium of the other. Hence a great poet 
has over the mind of his age a power for good or evil which is seldom 
appreciated. And it was the mission of that constellation of genius 
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which appeared about the end of the eighteenth centiiiy, to rouse these 
slumbering faculties, and seize this long neglected means of power. 

For all these great spirits were bom superstitiotiSj in the midst of a 
most practical age. And while those around were busily coining the 
heart of the hills, hewing forests into cities, or brandishing the scythes of 
war over armies of their brethren, poets offered a united, earnest cry to 
heaven for the descent of Truth, For they felt that mere intellect, 
whether occupied with the laws of matter or the essence of Power, could 
never attain it. For mind is slave to the will and all its associate im- 
pulses ; and to establish her as the only authority for faith is to place the 
sceptre on the throne, or send the falchion forth to battle. 

So the poets' hearts were fields of strife, where faith and reason fought 
for mastery. But the poets did not wait for the result ; they penned the 
struggle while it was taking place, and sent forth '^Thoughts that 
breathe and words that burii," for their fellow men. And in the contest 
they soon learned to act upon a new principle, previously unknown in 
the world of mind. 

Our early poets valued truth, and strove to represent it They obser?- 
ed the world without and the world within, and figured them through 
Imagination as they are. The decorations of fancy and the glow of 
thought were only valuable to them as they subserved the one great end 
of bringing before the mind what they believed to be truth. Hence 
these poets were consistent, each with himself. But the tendency of the 
** Onward flowing tide of time" was to sever poetry from life ; and as life 
became more real, less poetical, poetry was driven to the opposite extreme, 
and became more abstract, less practical. This tendency ^cilitated the 
adoption of their new principle by the poets of the last age. 

This principle was that a striking thought, or an exquisite metaphor, 
should have a value for its oWn sake. A train of reasoning was precious 
among these authors for its own glow and ingenuity, not for the result at 
which it arrived. A beautiful image was loved for its beauty, not for the 
meaning which it shadowed. Hence consistency was not an object with 
these writers. They would set forth any principles, for not the princi- 
ples, but the forms in which they were presented, were of importance. 

This, however, was only the first excess of the spirit of rebellion. In 
opposing one extreme, men are ever prone to reach the opposite ; hut 
Truth always vindicates her omnipotence in the end. This spirit died 
away in one generation ; and the poetry of the present age shows the 
];>enefit which it bequeathed to us. 
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We may safely name Alfred Tennyson as the representative of con- 
temporary poetry. For we find in him much that is good from the last 
age, without the evil which then was inseparable from it. The influence 
of faith upon his writings is to be traced in every page ; and a mind 
which can sympathize with its operations will find there lines conveying 
each a volume of thought and feeling. A single example will convey my 
meaning better than any description; and one line from "The May 
Queen" is selected, because few passages even in his poetry are at once 
so simple and so suggestive. It is that in which the dying girl speaks of 
the clergyman who " Told her words of peace," and says — 

** He shewed me all the mercy, /or he taught me all the sin." 

May the Poet live long to give us works of still greater power, and 
meet at last with the reward of those " True hearts" which are " more 
than coronets," and that " simple faith" which is better " than Norman 
hlood." 

The realization of something above the realms of the understanding^ 
and the awakening of simple humility in the proud heart of a practical 
age, is, then, the true mission of modem Poetry. t. 



W^t (JTritir. 

It is often adduced as an admirable economic arrangement of Nature, 
that the lower orders of animals prey upon each other. It is supposed 
that to the irrational creature death by old age, or long-continued life, 
would be less desirable than suddenly to fall a victim to the rapacity of his 
superior in cunning or strength. This condition of things may illustrate 
the notions entertained by some respecting the "Nature and Uses" of 
Critics. They are looked upon as men who live by devouring the fruits 
of others' toil, while they themselves, like Pharaoh's " lean kine," con- 
tinue ever " ill-favored as at the beginning." 

This pictvire, so derogatory to a class. of literary men, would be un- 
worthy a moment's attention, but for the fact thaU there are both true 
and /aZ^e Critics. The latter may be properly characterized as rapacious 
animals — ^Literary Harpies. The elements of character which more espe- 
cially pertain to them in the discharge of their office are three : ignorance, 
pride and malice. Ignorance appears in their selecting only the worst 
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passages of an author for particular criticism, and dispensing vague 
generalities to the rest ; their pride in professing to judge with authority 
where they are in no respect qualified to do so ; and their malice in sub- 
stitutiug sarcasm and raillery for judicious censure and appreciative com- 
mendation, and in assailing the author himself instead of that which he 
has written. There are such as these who profess to criticise — unfortu- 
nately there are also works which deserve to fall into no better hands. 

Wo turn to the true Critic ; what are the elements of his character! 
and what his position in the system of literary action ? — ^The true Critic is 
a philosopher. Take Newton as a specimen of this class ; upon what 
rests his claim to the title of philosopher ? He surveyed the phenomena 
of Nature, and from their various forms, carefully distinguishing the acci- 
dental from the necessary, he deduced the laws of the material world 
The Critic has spread before him phenomena of mind ; his world is found 
on written pages — a wonderful creation — and from them, like Newton, 
he derives the laws of thought, distinguishing fitful irregularities from the 
steady course of connected logic, discerning the attracting forces by which 
one thought depends upon another, and searching out the method by 
which clearness, beauty, and strength are given to the offspring of creating 
mind. He is a philosopher, then, in that he reasons by induction from 
given phenomena. The whole " universe," as has been sublimely said* 
'* is a thought of God." Newton traced out that thought— discovered 
its mode of expression. Literature is emphatically the thought of man, 
and the true Critic, instead of blindly following the rules of others, traces 
this thought for himself, and evolves from it the true laws of mental ex- 
pression. 

Again, the true Critic is a lover of the ideal perfect Criticism is a 
work of comparison. The pseudo-critic compares, so far as he does so at 
all, with some external model ; the true Critic compares with an ideal in 
his own imagination, formed not from one excellent model only, but from 
all. Human nature being imperfect, more imperfect than physical 
nature, no single production embodies a perfect ideal, but the critical 
mind catches the hint contained in each, and with avidity treasures up 
the impressions, till a whole is formed, distinct, true, beautiful. Thus, ac- 
quaintance with literature makes the impressions ; love for the perfect 
fixes the pattern rightty, and objects of criticism please or displease, ac- 
cording as they fit this exquisite mould. 

The true Critic is also a sytnpathizer mth human nature. Literature 
embraces within itself almost all human experience. Not only are the 
iubjects of thought and writing as extensive as human nature, but its 
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modifying forces are found in all the infinitely varied circumstances and 
passions of life. He, whose theme is the wrongs over which his heart 
bleeds, must not be judged with the same feelings as he who writes be- 
cause " a thing of beauty" dwells in his mind and longs for expression. 
How can a single mind be expected to appreciate alike the dry discussions 
of prose, and the impassioned lyrics of poetry ? No man needs the abil- 
ity to place himself in another's stead like the Critic; for his object is not 
to reduce all writing to one standard, but to show how, with a given sub- 
ject and circumstances, it is proper to give utterance to thought. He sighs 
with the lover — ^raves with the madman — soars with the inspired enthu- 
siast; weeps with the sorrow-stricken, and laughs with the jester. Varie- 
ties of character he not only recognizes but sympathizes with, as placing 
him in the only proper position to criticise. 

The true Critic is also a man of invention. Genius and Taste, it is 
often said, do not necessarily coexist. True, they do not in the same 
measure ; we can appreciate and enjoy, without being able to create : 
nevertheless, some degree of invention is a natural consequent upon taste 
, or knowledge. Franklin could not make a thunder storm, though he had 
discovered what lightning is ; yet he could charge a single jar, and as 
much as this was expected in proof of his discovery. Moreover that man 
is not qualified to judge of another's actions, who has no correct idea of 
what is required to perform them. What are his opinions worth upon 
painting, who knows nothing of the art? How can he who never wrote 
a line of poetry estimate the worth of "Paradise Lost!" He may 
notice grammatical constructions ; see the beauty of imagery ; but he 
can never feel the value of the work, till he is sensible of what.it costs 
to produce it. So in the case of worthless productions, the clear concep- 
tion of the need of improvement can in no way be obtained as by experi- 
ence, invention. More than all, by this characteristic the true Critic 
maintains a sympathy with genius such as none but a genius can have. 
Tls true that " he who fully understands an author is next to him," and 
equally so that he who properly criticises an author is equal to him — 
equal not in knowledge perhaps, but in talent, in genius. 

We may add that the true Critic is a man of great knowledge. To 
criticise without a knowledge of the subject is mockery : to criticise with- 
out such an acquaintance with Literature, Nature, Science, Art, and His- 
tory as would enable one fully to understand the imagery and allusions, 
is, to say the least, a very limited exercise of the ' art. A vast store of 
knowledge, then, belongs to the Critic ; yet while he passes judgment 
on the work of others, is he modest in his own pretensions ? From the 
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nature of his office, he cannot be so thoroughly conversant with particu- 
lar subjects as those whom he criticises. Facts he learns ; thought and 
its expression pass under his judicial scrutiny. In his official capacity he 
has to do with laws of thought, not laws of matter ; modes of concep- 
tion, not objective realities ; and to fit him for this work is the tendency 
of those characteristics which we have now enumerated. Difficult is it 
to find such a real Cintic, and only with a high conception of his duties 
will there be preparation to discharge them. 

The position of the Critic is as exalted as his duties are arduous. He 
is the Chief Justice in the judiciary of Literature. Before his tribunal 
are summoned the productions of the past and present. The rule of 
judgment is the proper relation between truth and thought ; between 
truth in the world and truth in words : the consequences of the de- 
cision affect the purity of language, and the growth of genius. Where 
would be law without a court to interpret and apply it ? Where would 
be literature without a body of men to study and maintain it in its 
purity ? Men think and write carelessly, forgetting and violating the 
most sacred laws of mental expression, and there must be some authority * 
to call them to account for it 

But to encourage and guide Genius is the noblest prerogative of the 
Critic. Genius is often wayward and extravagant, but it is sensitive, 
and tractable to those who have a right to attempt managing it Its 
first productions are not always chastened to a high degree of purity* 
and the stupid would-be-critic sees nothing but the smoke of enthusiasrn 
and vanity. Not so the real Critic. He detects the impress of the sool 
which fails not to leave its stamp on its every creation. A single pa*-' 
sage is sufficient to convince his appreciative mind that the ^tq of genius 
glows in the breast of tlie author. And why ? Because the rules of hi^ 
art relate not merely to external forms, but to living mental realities 9 
because he detects something, though it be small, which fits his own 
ideal ; because he has a sympathy with mind, and feels its every move- 
ment Many a genius has writhed and withered ; stung to madness by 
those who trampled under their feet the unpolished gems from a Divine 
mine. Some have even died because their power of endurance was so 
disproportionate to their power of thought. But he only has a right to 
adopt the profession of a Critic who is in himself all that we mean by 
genius, and genius with electric sympathy discovers its own kindred. 

Again, the real Critic not only discovers and encourages, but guides 
literary genius. This is not as intractable as is sometimes represented ; 
it will not patiently follow where it ought to lead, nor obey when it 
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t to command, but it may be made to obey truth if properly held 
)efore it. Criticism it needs but it will bear it ; that which fritters 
J the trash of weak intellects furnishes the pure metal of genius, 
ch is our idea of a Critic — his character and position. He stands at 
^ocuB of human life. The whole world is reflected to him in the en- 
ired strains of the poet. Do the human passions rage ? He sees 
I pictured on the historic and dramatic scroll ; and while he thus 
jmplates objects as they exist in the grasp of the soul, he is admitted 
close intercourse with the soul itself, and finds a communion more 
:ual than he "who holds communion with the visible forms" of 
ire. L. s. p. 



^ Jiragment. 

I eat me down upon the ragged shore 

And cast my eyes abroad upon the deep, 

Where awful billows roU'd in mountain height, 

And deaf ning surge like fiercest thunder roar'd. 

Above, there was no light, save now and then 

A star blown by the racing storm look'd out 

Upon a beach all strewn with human forms. 

And splinter'd fragments of our mighty ship. 

I was alone, for not one soul remain'd, 

Of all that throng which when the sun arose 

Upon the deep, had found as joyous e*en, 

As on a May-day festival The sky 

In azure beauty smil'd, and to the view 

"Was pictured in the glassj-wave, and as 

We cleav'd the waters of the deep, each heart 

With thoughts of peaceful home was fill'd. But soon 

The lowVing clouds which grimly raised their heads 

Above the faint line where sea and heav*n meet, 

Too plainly told that ere the midnight guard 

Should pace the deck as sentinels of night, 

The sharks would hover in our wake, to seize 

The victims of the storm. As day advanced 

Our sails were swollen with the coming blasts, 

And hope induced us to believe that soon 

The rocky reefs we'd pass, and safely reach 

The welcome harbor then not distant far. 

But Hope as ever with delusions fraught^ 
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Inspired our souls with expectations false, 

And in the twinkling of an eye we saw 

How vain our works, how surely doom'd we were ; 

For soon the Captain's voice above the storm 

In hoarser accents to the crew we heard ; 

" The topsails reef, my brave and gallant tars,** 

He cried aloud. But ere the sails were furrd, 

Squall after squall harrass'd our bark, and masts 

Sway'd by the storm were christened in the deep. 

The timbers strained, the females shriek'd ; and Oh I 

As night came on and found us still adrift, 

Upon the dark and dangerous deep, and to^'d 

'Midst reefs in Stygian gloom, methought 

Another day in brightness would not dawn 

Upon the once fleet bark and happy souls, 

Which now the mercy of the tempest crav*d. 

I kneerd me down and prayed, and as I knelt 

Oh ! what a crash 1 my soul 1 what piercing shrieks 

Broke on my ear. Oh how my troubled mind 

Shrinks with dismay from contemplation 

Of that scene and hour, when more in number 

Than the annual list of days which add 

Another year unto my age, went down 

Into the deep, and 'midst the mingled din, 

Of praying voices and the dreadful sound 

Of crashing timbers and the thunder's roar. 

The dashing, maddening waves clos'd o'er their forms. « 

How I was sav'd I know not, but methought 

Some mighty hand with strength supernal caught 

My sinking form and laid me on the beach. 

I say I know not how myself was sav'd. 

For when the ship went down my senses fled. 

And when my waking mind retum'd I found 

Me lying high upon the rugged beach ; 

The trickling blood cours'd down my youthful brow, 

For slightly wounded by some spar or stone, 

In my rough transit from the bark Td been. 
««««««« 

J. s. 
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€ant. , 

This word, so frequent with many, we dare say is seldom compro- 
nded by most. The lexicons define it by synonyms, but behind these 
^ne wide, popular meaning, embracing all the exceptions to the stricter 
finitions of science. When we say that the term cant is seldom com- 
jhended by most people, we do not mean so much that it is not under- 
►od, as that it is vaguely understood, and while people know perfectly 
ill what sort of a thing it is, they do not form any distinct and exclu- 
e notion of it. The tendency of this obscurity in the mind is to call 
cne things cant which are not, and some which are, to pass by as not 
it. It is the scope of the present article to draw more distinctly these 
es of definition. 

Dr. Johnson defines cant to be " the whining pretension to goodness." 
)bably at that time the term first began io be applied to affected 
nners, which has grown to be its most general signification. This 
nition, accordingly seems to be only the nucleus of the wider sense, 
eh we assign to this word at present But as it is the oldest, so we 
1 find it to be the most common idea of modern cant. Men attach 
reproach of " cant" to Religion and Virtue more frequently than to > 
thing else. But why the phrase became thus provincial, it is easy to 
ilude, when we reflect how great has been the disbelief in Virtue in a 
)tical age. Yet we ascribe this special assault upon what we naturally 
irate the most to the venom of the most spiteful hater of his kind ; 
an whom the father of lies would have delighted to honor through- 
time, " had not something sealed the lips" of BKstory. 
STq may define cant in its most extensive acceptation to be ^Aa affecta- 
hy set phrases of whatever sentiments are virtuous or human. We 
T individualize it as hoUow-heartedness dressed — a cenotaph — clouds 
lout water — a mere phantasm. 

according to the observation of every man who will interrogate it, 
re will now be found to be, in general, two sorts of Cant There is a 
iain gross Cant, that which most popularly bears the name, and the 
>ject of jDr. Johnson's definition. This sort is nothing but gaunt Hy- 
;risy, and is very frequently so called. To this sort we assign the cant 
the " Scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites," who for a pretence made long 
yers. The man of this stamp ia regarded as not only morally mean, 
t foolish, also, and ridiculous, ^e is compared to the counterteiter, 
o prefers endless risk and final ixxevitable ruiu to the safe "^4 ^lonoia. 
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ble career of the virtuous money maker. Men laugh at him, when 
he labors at a vile likeness of what exists, to him, neither in tlie 
heavens above, nor in the earth beneath, nor in the waters under the 
earth, and then calls upon them to venerate the golden image which lie 
has set up. 

Connected with this topic is a question of use which deserves a passing 
remark. Many, even some good people, apply the nickname " cant" to 
the solemn, prolonged, and cantillating tone of some unquestionably pious 
men. This reproach we doubt not has spoiled the savor of many an ex- 
cellent exhortation, and doubtless hypocrisy and mannerism have much 
in common. The injustice however of the name will be apparent upon 
slight reflection. We abstain within these limits from discussing the pro- 
prieties of the case, but to those who apply the reproach with ill-temper, 
it is often enough to utter the sublime retort of the sacred bard : It is 
higher than heaven ; what canst thou say ! deeper than hell ; what canst 
thou know ! 

But there is also 2^ petty Cant^ by far the most common sort, and most 
unobserved in the commonest cases. Yet a moment's reflection shows 
every one that it is nothing else than cant. It is very seldom blamed, 
generally winked at as inseparable from civilized society, universally prac- 
tised in some of its forms, and even demanded as the Shibboleth of fash- 
ion. The sophist uses this sort in his " Fallacy of the Unintelligible,** 
which as a distinguished jurist once expressed it, keeps the sound agoing, 
when the sense is gone. This is preeminently Cant, which is pure so- 
phistry, and whose very essence is deception. We meet this sort in th» 
opinionated discourse of many of our self-styled connoisseurs. But it» 
most prevalent form seems to be found in the interchange of the commoa 
courtesies of life. What we term " compliments" are mere cant ; they 
are proverbially meaningless, and are interchanged with, no appreciation 
of any value. Common salutations degenerate into the same character, so 
that it is now really quite refreshing to greet a person who seems inter- 
ested in one's welfare. Why do we relish so much the unpolished cor- 
dial courtesy of the rough backwoodsman ? Why, again, did the Arab 
soldier, in the division of the spoil, exclaim to his comrade, " I will give 
you any quantity of this yellow metal (gold) for a little of the white." 
Because it is always an exquisite satisfaction to be able to say, " I know 
whom I have believed." 

We have already mentioned facts which show a very curious diflference 
between these two sorts of cant as they are estimated by men. How 
unanimously do all the world agree to expose gross cant, and to hold it 
up to Booni ! With what contempt, nay, with what rancor, even, do men 
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assail the uncovered hypocrite ! What a triumph for an enemy, what an 
envenomed weapon it is, to have confuted a man of pious frauds ! But 
here, mark that the cant is all on one side. Now, transferring our glass 
to the other sort, we find that petty cant^ though for the most part per- 
fectly appreciated, is generally uncensured. The whole world now unites 
as heartily in the game of duplicity, as it did before to prevent the double- 
dealing. Their cant, indeed, is not as gross as that other ; the parties 
are yet using only paper wads and pop-guns, but how do we know that 
they will not presently betake themselves to bombs and Paixhan's ? Every 
one meets the venial insults of his neighbor, yet no one is oiSended, and 
it is quite rustic to wear the brow of golden Sincerity. The world seems,. 
indeed, from some impulse of its fantastic fashion, to have reproduced 
among men and women the old games of boys and girls. 

Pueri ludentes, " Rex eris," aiunt. 

This one shall profess very friendly sentiments, and thjjt one shall make 
show of generosity and candor, but it is, of course, all preconcerted and 
well understood : there is naught there but the original " corpus mortis," 
after all. 

A very brief inquiry into the cause of this strange difference leads us 
to the nature and oflBce of Cant itself. This Cause is involved in what 
has been premised, and appears to lie, first, in the qualities dissembled, 
and, second, in the attitudes of the parties, though a necessary fusion of 
these two elements, seems, in each kind, to take place. 

L We charge the hypocrite with feigning virtue which he does not 
possess, and, .proximately, with claiming merit which is not his own. It 
w allowable to liken virtue and its accruing merit to a great bank of de- 
posit, wherein all men are shareholders, and from which each man de- 
nves a continual interest. He who appropriates by any means a larger 
than his lawful share, instantly raises the hue and cry against him as a 
common thie£ The voice of universal blame increases as the embezzle- 
ment is larger, or as the stock is more valuable, and so the religious 
hypocrite is more denounced than the simple pretender of morality ; hero 
then the different shades blend with each other, and the distinction be- 
tween the two kinds is less palpable ; as in the case of the Sophist men- 
tioned, who untruly claims the qualities of the Good Orator — Integrity 
and Good-will ; or, more nearly, in the case of him who pompously affects 
to know more than he really does. 

n. We have now alleged the first cause to be the idea of the violatioii 
(as it were) of the Right of Property. It was possible, however, in ac- 
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oordance still with this, to have represented the crime of the hypocrite 
under a different figure. We might justly have likened him to a coun- 
terfeiter, as in a former passage. Be it so : in the first case, now, we pre- 
sent the guilty corrupter of the established currency. Instead of gold, 
the hypocrite imposes lead. But, in the second case, the established cur- 
rency has been debased from gold to lead by common consent We 
can no longer make a comparison of pure and base : we have only the 
base. So fiir as a mutual understanding is concerned, which is all th&t 
enters into present consideration, men may debase, more or less, the high- 
er or lower denominations of the established currency. They may use 
either wholly or in part, iron for silver, lead for gold, crowns for guineas 
but when all conform to the same standard, no man goes beyond or de 
frauds his neighbor in aught. 

Setting aside that deep hypocrisy which springs from a far-spreading 
•* inner vileness," it is merely to be remarked that this petty cant, th« 
legitimate offshoot of a highly artificial state of society, as we think 
however much it may be condemned, has yet a useful office. Courtesy 
is human, and the interchange of kindly sentiments brings satisfactior 
Our instincts lead us, and often with a strength we were not aware o: 
not only to the end, but also to that means. And when estrangement c 
selfishness draws its icy covering over the sensibility, and constrains & 
free and natural methods, we seek the gratification of the artificial an. 
counterfeit; which gilds with amenity the chillness of the moment 
whose melody lingers awhile amid the wintry torpor, and whose passia 
leaves a flush of sunlight on the glacier in our hearts. 

J. Ma W. 



" Bonirniul) anir ditrnr JSkttclj" 

NO. II. 
B7 JOHir JAW-MANDIZSB. 

** AdarrCs Eve^'^ or " The Evening when Adam felt a slight indispositioi 

to attend College Duties ^ 

Si P. M. Evening prayer-bell rings ; Adam having indulged in a hori 
zontal position all day, jumps from bed by mere force of habit 
finds himself rubbing his eyes in middle of the floor, and cob 
dudes to pass the remainder of the day in an upright manne 
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— Straightway makes pollution with water in bowl ; and with 
a horrid crash^ wipes oiff dew from face, and considers himself 
done — accidentally cleans teeth with nail-brush ; discovers error 
by the taste, naturally acute ; rectifies mistake — ^thinks Chum's 
hair-brush the best ; with it, unsnarles hair and gets snarly 
himself, helped on in the strain by an occasional sympathetic 
" ow" — ^thinks 'tis a knotty case and is knot discouraged — Next 
Adam makes in-vest-ment, pants away lustily, collars himself 
and tries to strangle with neck-cloth ; casts sidelong glance in 
large looking-glass and being suited^ finally sinks into arms of 
coquttish-looking easy chair, and puts feet upon " Cricket on 
the Hearth." 

i o'clock. Adam toasts crackers over the coals, and shins at same time — 
both get a little burnt — ^Adam eats crackers, and puts shins, bare 
feet and all, into pail of hot water ; wonders if Bear-feet and shins 
w'dn't make good soup— takes them out only par-boiled, and 
holds them up before fire to dry — contemplates /ea^ of considera- 
ble magnitude before him, then lifts down decanter from shelf — 
smells of liquor to see if't hasn't soured — still in doubt — takes 
swallow — is in doubt even then ; takes a long pull and feels satisfi- 
ed that some good qualities still remain — wishes he could leave 
off this old habit — takes another swig to satisfy himself that 
he cannot possibly. 

o'dock. Chum comes in with letter — ogives Adam a punch in the 
stomach which is taken with right good humor — Adam then 
hands Chum empty mug and receives letter — ^Adam, student- 
like, has great passion tor letters, especially belles^ lettres — 
Adam reads, and ties face in hard knot as he proceeds ; finally, 
throws note in fire, ejaculating "Letter ^o!" and concluding he 
never did like the girl, drinbi her health merely from force of 
habit. 

\ o'clock. Chum prepares to attend party — Adam sees him " Sans 
Culottes," blacking boots in the ante-room — wonders if 'tis a 
Polish custom — accidentally notices hole in Chum's dancing 
pumps — asks if a sherry-cobbler c'dn't mend the matter and 
keep the cold out — Adam gets off poor pun and laughs hearti- 
ly — laugh not joined in by Chum, probably owing to dull in- 
tellect — Chum goes out — hastily returns, and says the door-mat 
has been stolen — goes out again in a rage, vowing to prose- 
cute — ^inquiries. 
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8 o'clock. Adam writes sarcastic letter — in reply to one just received- 
Bends too far over candle and singes hair extensively— says 
" he always liked to see hair curly at the ends," and seals let- 
ter energetically — drops wax on his thumb— feels most essen- 
tially waxed, and inserts thumb in mouth to try suction-principle 
— Adam looks moodily at flame of fire, and thinks of his old 
flame — broods over the probable suicide his letter will occasion, 
and begins to relent — calls to mind her beautiful teeth, then 
declares they 're false ; that he won't be gummed by a tooth- 
less woman, and concludes to send the dreadful missive — ^takes 
out daguer'type, and reflecting on himself, c Iculates chances of 
success in other quarters. 
8^ o'clock. Feels abominable pain in abdomen — wishes himself in Spirit- 
land, where all pain is sham-pain — sighs for lapse of time, 
when he shall be cuddled quietly away at rest — candle bums 
dimly — Adam feels lonesome — ^reaches ink-bottle from shelf 
by mistake; takes mouthful — ^inky streaks run down from. 
mouth and nostrils — Adam feels streaked — rushes to basket of 
clean clothes for handkerchief; accidentally coughs; ink flies 
over linen in all directions — Adam bewildered, rinses his moutt 
with water by mistake for brandy — swallows some ink aa<^ 
water — ^has slight stomach-ache, and longs for " Internal Idcb- 
provements." 
9 o'clock. Adam feels better; takes two or three sandwiches and ^ 
tumbler of log<^er-head beer — congratulates himself that la-^ 
doesn't drink from principle, but from bottle — Tries to sharp^:^ 
his wits with Jlle of newspapers — notices advertisement o 
Fancy Ball — calls to mind a hop he attended once, on a tim^ 
with his Father, in a little back-room of R. R. Depot, wher^ 
he did the hopping, and his Father was the Switchman — 
Adam's eye lights on ordinances against thimble riggers— - 
wonders if any such laws were in operation when his mothe:* 
played off" such a thimble rig on his head, one day for playing 
truant — sees account, relating to appetite of raw-militia — won^ 
ders if they wouldn't eat better if cooked — reads narrative of ^ 
horrid massacre ; recalls the remorse he once had, for cutting 
off a dead-squirrel's leg with a hatchet, and looking the othe* 
way to avoid seeing the bloodshed. 
9} o'dodc. Throws down paper and looks out of window — sees full 
moon, and wonders why they don^t call it bal-luna — ^thinks ii3 
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this way a witty-schism might be made between Latin and 
English — Adam is recalled to sober thoughts by boots pinch- 
ing corns ; wonders how he ever came to get corned — finally, 
concludes he is willing to take bitter with the sweet, and puts 
wormwood on toe to stop the pain — ^Notices spider chasing 
caterpillar — supposes 'tis from foice of caterpillary attraction — 
persevering insect blockades Adam's countenance — Adam 
makes a strike — hits his own nose ; thinks he's humbugged^ 
and concludes to let the little hugger he. 
o'clock. Clock strikes — Adam thinks it a trifle fast, and determines 
to give it a dishonorable dismission from college, as it has been 
going on tick, to his certain knowledge, for some time — clock 
puts hands before its face to keep from laughing, and seconds 
the motion — tongs fall down noisily, killing fugitive spider by 
a blow on the head — Adam becomes frightened, draws near the 
fire and fears to stir — sees large black spider running oflT with 
dead fly — ^thinks of body-snatchers, draws still nearer the fire 
and perspires freely — after few moments of anxious suspense, 
Adam becomes reassured, and mixes a punch — squeezes affec- 
tionately several lemons — consulting his taste as to the kind of 
liquor required, by trying several bottles — ^finally suits his taste 
exactly, and stirs up mixture with handle of broom-brush — 
takes a few drinks, and jumps up and down to make room for 
more — execrates the old habit, and drinks remainder of the 
punch. 
10] o'clock. Students outside, serenading Tutor overhead, on tin kettles, 
tin horns and the like — Adam wonders where he has heard 
similar music ; scratches head ; thinks of Beethoven, and is 
convinced. Adam hears barnyard fowl near by, disturbed by 
hen-roost depredators, crowing " Yankee doodle doo ;" thinks 
'tis morning, and concludes to go to bed — Is disgusted with 
the idea of cramming on Philosophical principles to-morrow, 
and determines to lie it out again as soon as practicable — 
Blows out light for benefit of dissipated Chum, and passes 
away like a tale that is told. 
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|)arapl)ra0f. 

'^TIm food TCtemble Um fir-tzee. 

The evil, the flower ; 

For a time the latter rorpawei io beanty the formeri 

Bot when the frosts and the snows fall 

We see Ibe fir-tree only, aad not the flower.** 

FV0mtk$ Ckbtut, 

L 

Ths fir-tree, stem and stately, 
In silence rears its head, 
The evergreen creeps softly 
Where fairies strew their bed : 
Left in unbroken qoiet 
Through Summer's transient day, 
While roses blossom brightly 
And deck the brow of May. 

II. 

But frosts of Winter falling 
Destroy the fragile flower, 
And charms, but now entrancing. 
Are withered in an hour. 
The fir*tree, green as e?er. 
Still rears its stately form. 
And bids a proud defiance 
To tempest and to storm. 

HL 

Tis thus with good and eyil 
In this dim world of ours. 
As with the hardy fir-tree 
And with the fragile flowers. 
Fame, honor, wealth and beauty 
Have many a captive led. 
But virtue, truth and duty. 
Shall bloom when these are dead. 

J. K. L. 
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I PASSED a few years in Switzerland not long since, and while there the 
little Mountain village of Montier was a favorite resort of mine. It was 
most romanticly situated between the two summits of the Salive. On 
the East, the mountain gradually slopes down to the plain, where the 
raging Arve rolls its turbid waters to the Rhine. In the dim distance 
the snow-clad Alps reared their lofty heads to the clouds. Often have I 
"watched the rising sun, heralding his approach by a mellow light, gradu- 
ally covering the highest peaks with rosy hues, while the plain was still 
dark and sombre ; stealing on, the rosy hues would change to golden, 
and soon the glorious orb itself would appear above the " monarch of 
nature !" Slowly it rose, as if weary of the steep ascent, and upon the 
summit seemed to pause for rest, looking down upon the gloomy vale, 
already brightening at its glad approach. Higher and higher it came 
and surmounting the lofty chain, poured its cheering rays upon the 
plain below. 

** Hast thou a charm to stay the morning star in his steep course, 
So long he seems to pause on thjr bald, awful summit, 
O Sovereign Blanc !" 

On the West the mountain descended perpendicularly to the plain. 
There, spread out in all its beauty, was the valley of the Leman : and the 
clear, placid lake, basking and shining in the sunbeams ; on its glassy 
l)Osom the long latine sails of the "barques," stretching out like the 
ivhite wings of a bird, could scarcely be distinguished. At the extremity 

** Where the swift Rhine cleaves his way between 
Heights, which appear as lovers who have parted 
In hate," 

is the city of Geneva, the home of Calvin, the strong hold of the refor- 
mation. Even at this distance, the loflby towers of the cathedral are dis- 
cernible, and at times the musical chimes of its many bells steal gently 
through the air. Far away "the dark and gloomy Jura," with her 
misty shroud, shuts out the view. On a jutting promontory of this pre- 
cipice, from the edge of which the strongest head can scarce look down 
without a qualm, are the ruins of an old feudal Castle. But one massive 
tower remains, and that, covered with ivy, is slowly crumbling away. 

The great quantity of rubbish around, and a part of the outer works, 
now hardly discernible, show the great extent of ground the walls 
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embraced. It was evidently once a place of great strength. It could be 
approached but on one side, and small heaps of stones and ruins within 
a few hundred rods seemed to indicate that there it was well defended. 
Its lords, a set of mountain robbers, for years resisted every attempt for 
their destruction, and extended their sw^ay even to the very gates of Gene- 
va. Its last master, betrayed by his second in command, fell into the 
hands of the citizens with a large part of his retainers. The Castle, 
deprived of its master and defenders, succumbed after a long resistance. 
Dismantled and ruined by its conquerors, it now stands a crumbling mon- 
ument of feudal oppression. 

The magnificence of the view from thence, and a melancholy pleasure 
I always feel when strolling around these wrecks of past ages, often drew 
me thither. Here I loved, on a summer's day, to stretch myself on the 
soft grass, my head reclining on the battered eflBgy of an ancient knight, 
with the beautiful valley at my feet, and look up in the clear azure sky, 
watch the birds sailing and eddying around in the blue expanse ; the 
swallow darting in among the ivy on the old tower, the hawk and eagle> 
soaring away among the dizzy heights above. I loved to lay and watch 
the deepening shades of evening, to see the contrast between the gloomy 
plain below and the golden and rosy summits around me, all gradually 
fading away and lost in darkness ; the solemn silence broken by nothing 
save the occasional tinkle of a goat's bell, or the shrill cry of some bird 
of prey. 

** The day is done, and slowly from the scene 
The stooping sun upgathers his spent shafts, 
And puts them back into his golden quiver I 
.Below me in the valley, deep and greeoi 

* * * the swift and mantling river 

Flows on triumphant through these lovely regions, 

Etched with the shadows of its sombre margent, 

And soft, reflected clouds of gold and arganti 

Yes, there it flows, for ever, swift and still. 

As when the vanguard of the Roman legions 

First saw it from the top of yonder bill 1 

How beautiful it is ! Fresh fields of wheat, 

Vineyard, and town, and tower, with fluttering flag, 

The ivy-covered castle on the crag. 

And the white hamlet gathered round its base I'* f. r. 
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Ambition anir Praams. 

The innate desire of man to attain to power and fame, is ambition. 
I strengthening threads are woven into every portion of that varied web 

action, which constitutes positive existence. To every being there 
mes a voice, «s unto Ossian, that wakes his soul. It sees him wrapped 

the cerements of sloth and folly, rotting in the sepulchre of being, and 
cries to him come forth. It gives earnestness and motion to life, chang- 
g the miry bog of aimless existence into a flowing stream of energetic 
fort It is a prominent characteristic of youth. For then, in the spring- 
me of life, when all goes joyous as a -marriage bell, visions of the future 
re bright and beatific, and ambition's phantasies seem, though distant, 
et easy of attainment. With approaching manhood, a longing desire 
veils in the bosom, to engrave on the high battlements of fame the 
eeds of a well-spent life, to leave ** foot-prints in the sands of time," not 
) be washed away by the Lethean floods of oblivion. 

Although this passion is ever to be found in youth, it is not fully de- 
eloped, it does not arrive at the maturity of its strength, until theyouth- 
il gristle has hardened into the bone of manhood. For the pleasures 
nd amusements that belong to earlier years, struggle with it for suprem- 
cy, and ambition is a plant, which to be vigorous must flourish alone 
1 its majesty and giant strength. It demands the sleepless energy and 
le intense concentration of manhood. It is in those minds alone, which 
ield to its tyrannical sway, that it achieves its highest aims. In youth, 
' can be traced among the thousand streams, that gush from the 
idden reservoir of the mind ; in manhood, it is the swollen torrent, 
teh engulfing all other waters, sweeps proudly over every obstacle, in 
s course toward the goal of all its eflforts. 

Ambition is a strong and deep emotion, inspiring feelings of lEidmira- 
on akin to awe and reverence, and investing its possessor with a gran- 
eur approaching near to sublimity. The pure flame, which glowed 
ithin the soul of the " man-befriending" Prometheus, rendered him the 
lightest impersonation of true ambition. The ambition of olden heroeii 
'^erpowers the beholder with its purity and magnitude, for the attention 

irresistibly led from the tree to the soil in which it was nourished, and 

enraptured with the contemplation of minds broad, and deep, and fer- 
le enough to bring forth and uphold so vast a production. 

It is not confined to one pursuit ; for as the same humors in constitu- 

▼OL. xvni. 20 
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tions otherwise diflferent, affect the body in different ways, so the same 
aspiring principle sometimes breaks forth upon one object, sometimes 
upon another. The same sparks of emulation warmed the breast of the 
Grecian athlete and the Grecian orator. The same fixedness of purpose 
and intensity of will was exhibited by Milo, in preparing for the arena of 
physical strife, as by Demosthenes, in practice for the mental combat 
Nature furnishes all with an eager appetite for glory ; the adventitious 
circumstances of birth and education mark each out for this or that pur- 
suit. 

Ambition is naturally an ennobling attribute, but if it be debarred 
from aiming at a noble object, its desires will move downward, and it 
will be actuated by, and become, a selfish, demoniacal passion. If the 
top be stricken from the youthful tree, it does not cease to grow; it quick- 
ly shoots out in branches from beneath ; the energies, the principle of 
vitality and of being, which, undisturbed would have raised it to a lofty 
heighth, when misdirected, produce but a dense, dwarfish, choking mass 
of foliage, without symmetry, without beauty, without utility. The dark 
unholy aspirations of the Apostate Angel, inspire a certain species of re- 
spect, albeit mixed with horror. Admiration is involuntarily enkindled 
at the gloomy, yet undaunted, greatness of that spirit, which even " in a 
dungeon horrible on all sides round," 



(( 



where peace 



And rest can never dwell : hope never comes 
That comes to all : but torture without end 
Still urges, " 

could prompt him to exclaim, 

" Here we may reign secure, and in my choice 
To reign is worth ambition, though in Hell : 
Better to reign in Hell, than serve in Heaven, 



n 



The unsexing passion, which filled the Lady Macbeth " topfull of direst 
cruelty," which " stopped up the access and passage to remorse," which 
came unto her woman's breasts and " turned her milk to gall," affrights 
all minds, and yet a spark of sympathy will creep in, amidst our horroT» 
for one who shamed her husband into bravery. 

Dreams are the vapors which rise arid float around life's seething cal' 
dron heated by ambition's flames. They are strange, but pleasing im*' 
ges, assuming now the a^spect of things actual and again wandering f^^ 
into the ideal world. At one time, soaring upward, borne on by * 
breeze of hope : at another, driven down by disappointment's storm, th^y 
brood in dark and murky clouds, around the very caldron's brim. 
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Dreaming is a pleasant pastime, and, as a recreation, is most benefi- 
cial in its results. Even in the full career of Fortune's tide, there must be 
some moments of repose, some ebb, that it may gather new and aug- 
mented impetus for its onward course, and these moments are most fitly 
spent in dreaming. 

But like every pastime, it is liable to be indulged to excess. It is like 
the Eastern drug, which in proper quantities, warms the blood, stimulates 
the imagination, spurs on both mind and body to intense, eiSective 
action ; but of such enticing qualities, that it allures its votaries from a 
first to a second and thence to innumerable experiments : of such an ex- 
hausting nature, that each successive trial demands a double quantity, 
until the pleasant stimulant becomes the pernicious necessary, until 
dreams, the ofispring and creations of ambition, rise to power upon its 
ruins. 

But the true dreamer is one who seems to have been moulded by a 
gentler and more tender hand, which has left the impress of its own 
gentleness and tenderness upon his mind. The clarion notes of ambition 
fail to arouse him from his pleasing lethargy. In the quiet of an undis- 
turbed ease, he dreams of greatness, and invests it with an increased 
charm, winding around it the graceful folds of a beauteous drapery. He 
dreams of happiness, and heavenly visions of pleasures past, or yet to 
come, float before his enraptured gaze, then pass away, like clouds illu- 
inined by the golden glories of the setting sun. He dreams of love, and 
conjures up a witching being adorned with angelic purity and grace. In 
the dim twilight of ideality, he dreams of the coming morning ; but the 
splendors of a sun-lit day never dawn upon his life-long dream. 

The mind of man may be fitly compared to a mass of virgin ore hid- 
den in a mine of flesh and blood : education may be considered as the 
process by which it is drawn out, and shaped into available forms. The 
carefully trained mind may' be compared to the bar of metal when forged 
and fashioned into the sword of finely tempered steel : ambition may be 
considered as the motive power which prompts to action and directs 
the thrust. Ambition's votary plunges boldly into the busy stream of 
humanity, seeking to realize his ardent aspirations. By constant attri- 
tion with others', his mental falchion attains a higher polish. With it he 
carves his way to fame and fortune. The dreamer hazards but a pass or 
two in the mental strife, when aflfrighted by the gleaming sparks, which 
% around him, elicited by each clash of metal, he hastens to withdraw, 
and thenceforth with a weapon forever sheathed, he holds himself aloof 
from men. 
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Ambitious men are men of action ; dreamers are men of thought. 
The one class are positive beings, injuring or benefiting mankind, accord- 
ing as a pure or selfish motive actuates them : the others are negative 
beings, injuring none save themselves. Dreamers resemble those little 
angels, who, according to tradition, were generated every morning among 
the flowers of Paradise, who warble forth melodious sounds until sunset, 
and then sink back without regret into notliingness. Ambition's vota- 
ries must needs be of a sterner stuff, able and anxious to be the slaves of 
its illimitable hopes, its indomitable will. For its course is ever onward. 
The embodiment and the source of brave endeavor, unwearied effort, it 
rouses the energies of thought and being in their might, it sends them 
tingling along every nerve of sensation, it concentrates them upon its 

own object, until opposition is futile, success inevitable. 

w. w. G. 
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I. 

Soft be thy pillowed rest 

And undisturbed thy sleep ; 
Though dark with storms the clouded West^ 
And white with foam the billow^s crest, 

Thy quiet slumbers keep. 

n. 

Thy voice will sound no more 

Like music o'er the wave ; 
The tones which rang from shore to shore 
And stilled the tempest's angry roar, 

Are stifled in the grave. 

III. 
Statesman and leader, thou 
Hast reached the mystic bourne ; 
With years and honors on thy brow, 
Thy destined work is done, and now 
. Are millions left to mourn. 

IV. 

But great examples, aye ! 

Like monuments sublime, 
When dust to dust has passed away, 
Majestic tower amid decay, 

Beyond the reach of Time. j. x. l. 
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IJainting anir |)ortrTj (Sompanir a$ iXltVia of <£x^vmion. 

Man has been his life-long, looking on a painting, and listening to a 
poem. We write first of the Painting. He has seen the landscape 
diversified by hill and dale. He has seen it attired in every garb, which 
a prodigal munificence could suggest. He has seen it in its spring-time 
of beauty, when the birds made choral music and the zephyrs danced to 
their song. He has seen it in its winter-time, when it stretched itself to 
die and the rush of the wind was its funeral wail. He has seen the rivu- 
let, and watched the quiet play of its waters. He has seen the sea when 
the inspiration of the hurricane troubled it. 

From earth he has turned his eyes to heaven. He has beheld another 
painting from the hands of the same Great Artist. Every disposition of 
light and shade was there. He would have gazed on the full-orbed glories 
of the sun, but his eyelid closed his vision. Turning from this excess, he 
has rejoiced in " the mild splendor of the various-vested night." Then 
he uttered the language of Holy Writ : " When I consider thy heavens, 
the work of thy fingers, the moon and stars which thou hast ordained ; 
what is man that thou art mindful of him ? and the son of man that 
thou visitest him ?" 

Were a blind man by the ministration of some superior pdwer to re- 
ceive his sight, he indeed might appreciate the painting which embellishes 
all nature. 

But we write now of the Poem. Man has heard it in the wind, the 
waterfall, the deep-toned thunder, and the singing of the birds. Nature 
has everywhere her ".^lian harp," sweeter than that which made 
music to Coleridge and his " pensive Sarah." Were a deaf man to hear 
it, he indeed might appreciate the poem. 

This is the Painting, and this the Poetry of the Great Painter and 
Poet, As these are imitative of the harmonies in the Divine Mind, so 
the painting and poetry of the human artist are imitative of nature. He 
bears off the palm, who holds up the mirror most fitly to reflect the truth. 

" Respicere exemplar vitae morumque jubebo 
Doctum imitatorem, et veras hinc ducere voces." 

It is truth which we worship both in painting and in poetry. The poet 
Seeing it and feeling it, breathes it into a poem. The painter, warm with 
its inspiration, transfers it to the canvas. It is this imitation of truth, of 
life, though there be a fiction in the identities, which essentially makes 
the painter and the poet They have both been on the Mount, and amid 
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thunder and lightning have received the law. Men have seen the 
light of their commuDion service still shining in their faces, and their 
ministering robes still rustling with the divine afflatus. 

Let us proceed now to the comparison of the two arts as media of 
expression. Expression may relate U > the accuracy of the idea conveyed^ 
or to the effect of the idea on the feelings, 

Horace says in his Art of Poetry, 

« Segnius uritant animos demissa per aurem 
Quam quae sunt oculis subjecta fidelibus, et quae 
Ipse sibi tradit spectator." 

This is a general truth. Let a man be present and see a desperado 
seize a knife and implant in the body of an innocent victim. Let him be 
absent and receive a truthful narrative of the same from the lines of the 
poet. In the former instance, he will have both a more accurate idea of 
the event itself and greater violence done to his sensibilities. This is real 
life, a thing we have looked upon. It is not thus with painting. It is 
representation, and is not included within the rule of Horace. The 
murderer is a mimic murderer, the dead are mimic dead. Thus the dif- 
ference is great between real and represented existence. 

First, let us compare the arts in respect to the accuracy of idea con- 
veyed. We comprehend more clearly local relations and physical pro- 
portion from the brush of the painter than from the pen of the poet 
Painting triumphs in the apparent, poetry in the symbolical. If a paint- 
er represent the human form on canvas, he conveys a better idea of the 
adaptation of its pa^is and its physical characteristics than it is possible 
for the poet But when he would introduce the physiognomy of a man 
as an index of the heart, or concisely, the symbolical ; he fails and the 
poet triumphs. 

Can a painter adequately represent the human heart by means of the 
organs of the face I Can he concentrate it in the mould of the head, 
the expression of the eye, the formation of the lip ? The Great Painter 
himself has not done it ; much less can the human artist. Could we 
even conceive of the entire success of the latter, he would cease to be true 
to nature. The villain does not always bear the villain's countenance. 
The murderer does not always bear the cain-mark of his infamy. He 
may look noble. He may know etiquette. He may regard an elaborate 
toilet. His voice may be as sweet, " as when o'er Laura's bier sad music 
trembled through Vauclusa's glade." And why should he not be so ? 
Judas kissed his Lord, and Joab while twitching the head of Amasa and 
asking for his health, was pleased to stab him " in the fifth rib." Circe 
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was fair-haired and a captivating singer, but bristles grew on the follow- 
ers of *' the godlike Ulysses." The syrens were very musical, but there 
were near them some heaps of dead men's bones. Polyphemus oflfered 
the hospitality of his cave to Ulysses for a little of his wine, but he only 
meant that he would eat his companions first; and as a mark of distinguish- 
ed respect, Ulysses last. The basilisk had pretty folds, but it would destroy 
fascinated people of simple minds. Thus the form and expression of the 
human countenance are uncertain indices of the human heart. 

What is the human heart? It may be a temple to the living God, it 
may be a Pandemonium. Man is an anomalous being. As Lord 
Brougham said of Robert Hall's face, "j,he upper part belongs to an 
angel, the lower to a demon." 

Prompted by philanthropy, he is urgent in his assiduities toward the 
afflicted and the disconsolate. He inhales the noxious effluvia of prisons, 
that others may breath* the bracing air. He rejects every appliance of 
ease and comfort, that others may enjoy the reality. This is the angel. 

Urged on by an unholy ambition, he will pile " Pelion upon Ossa," 
to make a stairway to his infernal heaven. He will introduce a pestilence 
into the air, and throw a plague-spot on the sun. He will adjust the pro- 
prieties in a tragedy of murder as he would a matter of common-place. 
He will wring from the orphan and the widow " the last pale hope that 
shivered at the heart." Like to the fallen archangel, he will mutter, 
" Better reign in hell than serve in heaven." This is the demon. 

But the poet is fitter .to delineate these contrarieties in the human 
heart He is gifted with more than ordinary sensibility. This sensibility 
is necessarily active in hi^ intercourse with his fellow-men, as it is con- 
stantly subject to impressions. Thus human conduct is observed closely by 
him, and from the necessity of his nature he becomes deeply read in the 
philosophy of human action. He may not, like to the Cassius of Shaks- 
peare, or that great dramatist himself, look " quite through the deeds of 
men ;" but his perception is extraordinarily strong and vivid. His felicity 
in discovering truth is not confined to the heart of man ; but it is extend- 
ed to whatever investigation the energies of the mind are applied. What 
has been affirmed of the poet, to a certain extent is applicable to the 
painter. He has much of the same sensibility to impression, the same 
insight into character, the same divine frenzy with which to prosecute 
his embodiments. But the cold laws of his art forbid his triumphs in 
the symbolical; for the question may recur. Can a painter adequately 
represent the human heart by means of the organs of the face ? 

Secondly, let us compare these arts in regard to their effects on the 
feelings. Hore poetry bears the palm alone. 
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We look on a painting as a curiosity, as a gratification to the sense of 
sight, rather than as stirring the depths of our feelings. It is not thus 
with poetry. Painting, in its effects, is like to the experience of one 
entering a palace, beholding the silken tapestries, the splendid colorings, 
the marble columns, the rich profusion of golden ornament. It is all 
beautiful, it excites his curiosity ; but it belongs to another, his feelings 
are cold. Poetry in its effect, is like to the experience of one who real- 
izes upon his entrance that the palace is his, his ^ enjoy and his to dis- 
pose oi 

Poetry may delight us, as if by the soft accents of an angel. It may 
produce a grief which will overflow the laboring heart. It may calm 
down the asperities of our nature. It may heave the breast for the shrill 
clarion of war. It may dispose us for an inglorious dalliance with plea- 
sure. It may stimulate us to the performance of noble deeds. It may 
embolden us to fear no danger. It may mafe a ghost of our own 
shadow, and scare us in the very light of the sun. It may make a stick 
of wood, a block, a stone into a demon, shaking his " gory locks at me." 
It may make men into children, children into men. 

The human heart is a stringed instrument of exquisite workmanship. 
The poet knows the location of every string and its legitimate sound. 
He can play upon it the " manly epic," or the jeremiad, a war-song, or a 
love-song, a hymn of praise to man, or of praise to God. 

Would the Marseilles' Hymn in a painting stir the Frenchman in battle 
more than the Marseilles' Hymn set to music ? Would the midnight 
villain, who " with ravishing strides towards his design, moves like a gbost," 
shock the feelings more, if transferred to the canvas of Vandyke, than he 
does in the Macbeth of Shakspeare? or would the stain of blood on 
that "little hand," which no water of the earth could wash away ? Would 
the forms of Death and Sin, which Milton with internal vision saw at the 
gates of hell, derive effect by the aid of the pencil I 

The poet is a madman. You cannot cure his head by " three Anti- 
cyras." But it is his inspiration which has driven him mad. He foams at 
the mouth, but he talks oracles. Like to the Sicilian bard he may 
leap into burning -^tna, to be regarded an immortal God, but he tells the 
truth. Truth, in a state of sanity of mind, will have influence, but truth, 
in a state of madness, will have greater influence. We listen with rapt 
attention to the madman, and are almost disposed to run mad with him. 

Thus far we have considered the two arts as exhibited in the same imi- 
tation. But the sphere of painting is not co-extensive with poetry. Eveiy 
subject of a painting may be made into a poem, but the converse is not 
equally true. 
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Painting has to do with the tangible ; poetry with tangible and intan- 
pble. Painting can represent ideas through corporeal media only. It 
3 limited to the concrete. Poetry may range through abstract or con- 
rete, through the world of facts or the world of fiction. Everything that 
5 and is not may harmonize into poetry, Whithersoer the imagination 
Day go, thither the poet may go. He is like to the wind, which " blow- 
th where it listeth." Nor is it an unhallowed thought, that when time 
hall be no more, when mortality shall have put on immortality, the poet, 
laming with deeper and holier inspirations, will find audience before the 
eternal Throne. a, a. j. 



iHemorabUia UaUnsia. 

CLASS MEETING OF '53. 

In pursuance of notice, the Senior Class, on 19th ult, met at the Philosophical 
Chamber in the Athanseum, for the purpose of electing an Orator and a Poet, to re- 
{uresent them on Presentation day. Thomas F. Dlivis officiated as Chairman, and 
Messrs. Gilbert and Woodward as Tellers. Much good feeling prevailed, and the 
result was announced as follows : 

ORATOR, 
Randall Lee Gibson, of La. 

POET, 

Charlton Thomas Lewis, of Pa. 

CLASS MEETING OF '64. 

The Class of '64 assembled in the Philosophical Chamber, on Saturday, February 
12th, for the purpose of electing their Editors of the Yale Literary Magazine. 
William H. Fenn was called to preside, and Messrs. Lambert and Leeds were 
appomted Tellers. The result was the choice of the following gentlemen aa 
Mtors: 

W. C. Flagg, Paddock's Grove, HL 

J. W. Hooker, New Haven, Conn. 

W. S. Mafles, Selma, Ala. 

L. S. PoTwiNE, East Windsos; Conn. 

C. T. PuKNELL, Port Gibson, Miss. 

KETCHUM'S ADDRESS ON WEBSTER. 

Agreeably to a written request from the Societies of Linonia, the Brothers in 
^Qity, and Calliope, the Hon. Hiram Eetchum, of New York City, on the Asu^^ 
v6l. xvin. 21 
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rersary of the birth of Daniel Wi^bster, delivered a Eulogy on his life and character, 

in the Chapel. The Orator elicited profound interest and attention. His address 

occupied two hours and a quarter m delivery, and has been published in pamphlet 

form. 

DISSOLUTION OF THE CALLIOPEAN SOCIETY. 

The Calliopean Society has been dissolved. GK A. Johnson, R. L. Gibson, and J. 
Hamilton, were elected by the Society as a Committee, to make a final and full 
settlement of its affairs. The Committee are engaged at present in liquidating all 
debts of the Society, and in fulfilling the other duties devolved on them. A full 
statement of the causes of dissolution, and the executive labors of the Committee, 
will be given in the next number of the Magazine. The Society voted that such a 
statement should be written and published. 

"THE TEA-KETTLE." 

A new Senior Secret Society, christened with this name, was constituted at the 
elose of last term. We welcome its appearance with cordiality. May it long 
survive and give an honorable paternity to its founders I 

Extracts from the Laws of Yale College, published A. D. 1787. 

Chap, 2. — Of a Religious and Virtuous Life, 

1. An the scholars are require(l to live a religious and blameless life, accordiDg 
to the Rules of God's Word, diligently reading the holy Scriptures, that Fountain of 
Divine Light and Truth, and constantly attending all the Duties of Religion. 

2. The President, or, in his Absence, one of the Tutors in their turn shall con- 
stantly pray in the Chapel every Morning and Evening, and read a Chapter or 
some suitable Portion of Scripture, unless a Sermon or some Theological Discourse 
shall then be delivered. And every member of College is obliged to attend, upon 
the Penalty of One Penny for every Instance of Absence, and a Half Penny for 
being tardy or egressing without a sufficient Reason. 

4. All the Scholars are obliged to attend Divine Worship in the College Chapel 
on the Lord's Day, and on Days of Fasting and Thanksgiving appointed by public 
Authority, upon penalty of Four Pence (without just Reason) for Absence either 
Port of the Lord's Day, or a Thanksgiving Day, or a Fast Day, and Three Pence 
for AbsencQ from a lecture, and One Penny for being tardy, <fec. 

6. Erery scholar is required to shew all due Honor and Reverence, both in Words 
and Behavior, to all his superiors, viz. Parents, Magistrates, Ministers, and especial- 
ly to the President^ Fellows, Professors, Tutors and Seniors of this College; and 
shall in no case use any reproachful, reviling, disrespectful or contumacious Lan- 
guage; but on the contrary shall shew them all proper tokens of Reverence and 
Obedience. 

7. No scholar shall walTc upon the Sabbath, or on any Fast day. 

Concerning Scholastic Exercises, 
1. Every student shall diligently apply himself to his studies in his Chambers, 
and no student shall walk abroad or be absent from his Chamber, except half an 
hour after breakfast and an hour and a half after dinner, upon ^penalty of Two 
P^Dce or more to Six Pence, at the discretion of the President 
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3. Every Saturday shall be devoted chiefly to the study of Divinity, and each 
ilass through the whole Time of their Pupilage shall recite either the Assembly's 
IJatechism, the Confession of Faith received and approved by the Churches of the 
Colony, "Wallebries Arae's Medulla, or something else, <fec. 

4. Any undergraduate who shall be absent from Recitation or Dispute without 
liberty may be fined Two Pence, and if from Declaiming Six pence. 

Of Regular Moral Behavior, 

8. If any scholar shall be guilty of stealing or knowingly receive and conceal 
stolen goods he shall be fined and pay treble Damages, and, if the goods stolen shall 
be of the value of twenty shillings, he shall be expelled. 

4. If any one shall fize upon another he shall be fined a shilling, and every 
Freshman sent must declare that he who sends him is the only Person to be charged. 

5. If any scholar shall break open the Door of another, or piivately pick the 
lock with any instrument he shall be fined five shillings. 

6. If any scholar shall play at Billiards or any other unlawful or even lawful 
Play for Wager, or shall call for any strong Drink in any Tavern within two milet 
of College, except in company with his Father or a Tutor, he shall be punished two 
shillings and six pence. 

7. If any scholar shall damnify the College house, Glass, Fence, or any thing 
belonging to College, he shall be fined a shilling and make good the Damages. 

8. Every scholar in studying time is required wholly to abstain from singing, 
loud talking, and all unharmonious or unsuitable sounds, upon penalty of four 
pence. 

10. If any scholar shall any where act a 'Comedy or Tragedy he shall be fined 
three shillings, and if in acting he shall put on Woman's Apparel he shall be pub- 
licly admonished. [This, we incline to think, is a plagiarism from the old Blue 
Laws of Connecticut. We hope, however, that the Faculty will always /roiofi 
upon the introduction, as a general thing, of such apparel] 

14. If any scholar shall assault, wound, or strike the President or a Tutor, or 
shall maliciously or designedly break their windows, let him be immediately expell- 
ed. And if several shall purposely dance in any Chamber or Entry near a Tutor's 
room they may be punished by being deprived of the privilege of sending Fresh- 
men on Errands. 

18. If any scholar shall go out of the College Yard without a Hat, a Coat, or |i 

gown unless he may be fined not exceeding six pence. [What this blank 

means we cannot say certainly.] 

21. Every Freshman is obliged to do any proper Errand or Message required of 
him by any one in an upper Class, which if he shall refuse to do he shall be pun- 
ished 

22. No member of College may do or undertake any Matter or Business of Di£$- 
eolty and great Importance without first consulting with the President and obtain- 
ing his consent. 

Of Chambers, dtc, 

4. When any tumbler or other piece of glass shall be broken by an unknown 
person in the Hall, Chapel, Library, or Entry, or any public Room, the expense of 
lending the same shall be borne equally by all the undergraduate scholars. 
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Of the Steward and Commons, 

1. The Steward appointed by the Preaident and Fellows, shall provide Victuals 
for all those who reside in College. 

2. The Waiters in the Hall appointed by the President are to put the YictualB 
on the Tables, spread with decent linen cloaths which are to be washed every wek 
by the Steward's procurement. ♦ ♦ ♦ No Victuals, Platters, Cups, <fec., may 
be carried out of the hall unless in case of sickness. * * * And when dioDer 
is orer the waiters are to carry the Platters and Cloath back into the Kitchen. Aod 
if any one shall offend in either of these Things or carry away any thing belongiog 
to the Hall without leave, he shall be fined six pence. 

8. The Steward shall take care that all the College Chambers and Entries be 
daily swept, and the Beds made ; and those beds which are not made by 9 o'clock 
A. M. shall remain untouched until the next morning. 

4. The Steward shall make out a term bill for each student — payable erery 
quarter, with a duplicate thereof, viz. 

£ 8, d. 

Tuition 10 

Study Rent 8 

Bepairs and other charges 8 8 

The Butler. 

1. The Butler shall act as bell ringer on all occations. 

5. The Butler is allowed to sell in the Buttery Cyder, Metheglin, Strong Beer 
not exceeding twenty Barrels a year, and tuch like Necessaries for the scholars 
which are not sold by the Steward in the Kitchen ; nor may any scholar buy Cyder 
or Strong Beer any where else but in the Buttery, and for this privilege the Butler 
shall pay fifty shillings into the College Treasury, and also provide Candles as they 
shall be needed in the Chapel at Prayers, or on other occasions. 

Degrees^ etc. 

6. Every candidate shall pay to the President one pound and four shillings iot 
every degree conferred upon him. 

6. No scholar shall have his Degree unless the Steward on the Commencement 
Morning shall certify to the President that he hath paid all his College dues— even 
to his Buttery bill. 

8. Every candidate for a first Degree shall appear dressed in decent apparel. 

9. If any Freshman near the time of Commencement^ shall fire the Great G\ix», 
or give Money, Council or Assistance towards their being fired, or shall bum Can- 
dles either inside or outside the College windows, or shall scrape the College Yard 
or shall run therein, or do any thing unsuitable for a i^r^sAman, he shall be de- 
prived the privilege of sending Freshmen on errands, or teachmg them manners 
during the first three months of his Sophomore year. 
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(Rritor'0 SCable. 

iDEB, here we are in our Editorial Sanctum. Stop at any time^ and see the 
the pen, and the *' coffin" of dear Mag. Our head is resting thoughtfully 
st the back of our chair. Editorial solicitude is fast changing us to " the sere 
ellow leaf." We are emphatically " Grand, Gloomy, and Peculiar." 
is editorial sobriquet^ which we have received, may induce you to think wrong 
us. You may think that we have no music in our soul You may even ques- 
>ur ability at punning. This makes us wrathy. We feel like fight We are 
ted to perpetrate a pun on the spot. We are almost minded to demolish the 
ation of the Punning editor, and to build on his ruin our own fame for a prime 
«r. 

, we will not. Our mind has changed. We are determined not to gratify idle 
jity. We will not essay to pun, but we will rest with the consciousness that we 
We will give our " Ipse dixit" to the world, that we have this ability. What 
is required ? This settles that question. 

writing about punning, we are reminded of a communication we have received, 
tithor bears the name of *'Ichabod Academicus." Here "Grand, Gloomy and 
liar" begins to feel humble. He is forced to admit that ** Ichabod" is a better 
ter than himself. Read : — 

TORTURE REVIVED, OR THE SCREWS SCIENTIFICALLY APPLIED. 

When superstition ruled the earth, 

Before the mighty Luther's birth — 

When popish bulls were seen around, 

More than in Brighton market found — 

When bells were blessed by priestly power — 

(Not such as in Lyceum tower) — 

When, if the people's sins were dark, 

They made the priest ** take off the mark :" 

Then, in the gloomy land of Spain, 

Inquisitors began their reign; 

And all who praised the Reformation 

Were " called up for examination ;" 

And if they made a desperate "flunk" 

Were tortured by a cruel monk. 

The friars and the priests of Rome 

Ne'er stopped to send " a letter home ;" 

But pulled the culprit high in air 

And left the wretch " suspended" there, 

Or with a furnace scorched his feet. 

Till his " conditions" were complete ; 

Then, if his "standing" was not good. 

The rack soon showed him " how he stood.'' 

And if at last all torturet "missed,'* 
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The stake the heretic " dism'ssed." 
'T was bad enough we all admit, 
Bat priests must have but little wit, 
"When they had tried tlie rack and knout 
Not to bring Mathematics out, 
And hore with all the strength they had 
Until they drove the victim mad! 
Now, if they find their spirits fail. 
They *d better come up here to Yale, 
And gaze with silent admiration * 

Upon a " morning recitation." 

* * * » * 

* * « * * 

Behold the wretch transfixed with pain, 
"Whose demonstration is not plain, 
And see his agonizing look, 
"Writhing like worm upon a hook ; 
And see the Tutor bore him through 
To get the little that he knew. 
Go, baffled monster, back to Spain, 
Nor dare to show your face again. 
Until you greater torture find 
Than Mathematics, for the mind. ichabod aoadsmicus. 

Here we are Seniors, half through the second term. The Faculty are getting to 
be respectful toward us, and condescend to put a handle to our names. The Fresh- 
man salutes us, and tells us that our College days are coming to a close. The Sopho- 
more does the same. The Junior looks envious, as if he wanted the slips of the 
middle aisle, and the pleasure of bowing to the Faculty. 

" Eben I fugaces, Posthume, Fosthume, 
Labuntur annl'* 

How everything reminds us of the brevity of our College life! "We have elected 
our Orator and Poet The Class of '64 have chosen their Board of Editors. 
Autograph leaves are flying about in a perfect whirlwind. Wells is overrun with 
daguerreotypes. The curtain falls. 

Reader, you may wish to know something of our editorial doings. In the first 
place, we five are perfectly harmonious. In the second place, we intend to continue so 
The subject which just now produces the most difference of opinion and alienation of 
feeling, is ** "Woman's Rights." One of our Board advocates strongly the proposed re- 
form. In the chivalric age he would have made a champion equal to Wilfred of Ivan* 
boe. You have seen him. He is below the usual size, with hair light and com- 
plexion fair. The others intend to be bachelors. "We ought to except the " Honest 
Editor," who will marry twenty -five years hence. The subject was so ably discussed 
that even ** Grand, Gloomy and Peculiar," was induced to hear Mrs. Oakes Smith 
at Brewster's. He listened attentively to the eloquent reformer. He still retains 
his conservatism, although on that occasion he seemed to be interested in Mrs. Smith* 
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Reader, here is some fun. It is a veritable letter from a young lady to one of the 
Editors of the Yale Literary. A holier soul than yours inspired it ; fairer hands 
than yours addressed it. Kegain your equanimity and then read: 

Trot Female Seminary, Feb. 4th, 1853. 
My Dear Mr, — : 

You will no doubt be very much surprised on the reception of this. 
Though unknown to me, I have heard of you from those who admire you. Perhaps 
you will think it presumptuous in me to address you, but if you only knew what 
dull lives we lead up in the old Troy Female Seminary^ you would not wonder, and 
anything for sport and to break up the dreary routine of boarding school life is my 
motto, when I feel like raising Neddie and carrying on like Tbm, Dick and Harry, 

Perhaps this note will find you a sober old deacon, who will write me a pious 
^etter of good advice, which will give me the blues ; but, perhaps, it will benefit me 
very greatly. But as it is always right to look on the bright side of life, I hope it 
will find you a wildy rattle brain, harem scarem fellow, that understands the art of 
flirtation to perfection. 
I am very anxious to know if you fare as sumptuously at time honored Yale as 

we poor disciples of Madam ? I wish to inquire if you have apple 

sauce and Teacher's meetings— ^r if you have all the delicacies of the season 9 And 
I would like to know if you can boast of such poker ish, queer noises at the witching 
hour of midnight, as our intellectual prison ? 

I.often envy you young fellows at College, who can carry on as you please and who 
are cunning enough to elude the vigilance of Professors and President, while we, if 
We rise in the dead of night to have midnight suppers, are sure to be caught by the 
officer and brought up before the school to receive a lecture on the impropriety of 

our conduct from our respected principal. Madam . If you feel disposed to 

answer this, please give a description of yourself and direct to -^. 

What do you think of that, Beader I Here is another one from Bordentown, N. 
J., addressed to another Editor : 

Beauty consists not in the sparkling eyes, 
The damask cheek and lip, or forehead high ; 
Not in the graceful form, or glistening hair. 
Or melody of voice ! Oh no ! not there ; 
But in the soul, which every glance displays 
Basking forev'r m affection's ray, — 
Speaking in love's soft tones, with sunlight smile 
Which can an aching heart of wo beguile ! 
It dwelleth there in majesty supreme, 
Sweeter than music's voice, or seraph's dream. 

These must suffice for the present. They relate to the personality of the Editors. 
In our next number, we will endeavor to publish some letters which will show you 
how our Magazine is appreciated abroad. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

** The Instability of our Government" b under consideration. We do not like 
the author's views, but his composition has merit. 

" Spring^ will not be accepted, unless the author give his full name. His initiab 
correspond with those of others. 



EXCHANGES. 

Wo have received the Musical Review for January ; Randolph, Macon Magazine 
for November ; North Carolina University Magazine for January ; the Knickerbocker 
for January and February, and the IHustrated Magazine of Art We are pleased 
to welcome this last, recently issued, among our exchanges. 
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SIIII0B8 SOB THE CXA8S OF 'M 

A. GROUT, O. T. LBWISy 

G. A. JOHNSON, B. K. FHSLPS, 

A. D, WHITB. 

Sl)t €l)Uf tDortI) of our EtDoUttion. 

^ war of '76 was not instigated by a desire for greater liberties than 
English people enjoyed. It began in the denial of our claim for eqnal 
il^es with our transatlantic brethren. It was waged for negative 
its rather than positive acquisitions. 

^ndples of no ordinary kind were at stake. They involved not only 
proprietorship of property, but the safety of life. They were r^arded 
be very pillars of the English constitution. When they were denied 
8, our dernier resort was war. We succeeded in obtaining them. In 
good fortune, may be traced the chirf worth of our revolution. 
That were these abnegated principles ) England claimed the right to 
us, without the condition of representation. First, she passed the 
np Act Afterward, she imposed ** certain duties on glass, white and 
lead, painter's colors, tea, and paper imported into the colonies." We 
not refuse obedience to these laws, on account of the paltry sum of 
ley required. A principle ci the greatest consequence was involved. 
L we paid these duties, we would have established a precedent 
»eal could have been made to it, to justify greater exactions. 
Sngland had the right to demand a hundred dollars without the oon- 
yn of representation, she had an equal right to demand a hundred 
ions. Therefore we went to war. We fought against En^ishmen 
n a love for the English constitution. We gained a principle which 
olved the security of all property in the Colonies. 
roL. zvm. 22 
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England violated another great right. We gained another greit 
victory. The Declaration of Independence reproaches the King of Great 
Britain ** For depriving us of the trial by jury ; for transporting us beyond 
seas to be tried for pretended offenses." No American will question the 
authority of that immortal instrument Is it urged in eztenuatioa tint 
these acts of gross tyranny were few ! The Dedaration says that they 
were many. Moreover, had George m the right thus to maltreat one of 
his English subjects, he could justify like measures toward our entire 
nation. That was a noble response of Solon, when asked, ** What ii 
the best popular government!" He replied, ^ Where a wrong done to 
the meanest, subject is an insult on the whole Constitution." The trial 
by jury, since our revolution, has been sacred. We have gained a 
principle, which takes cognizance of our highest rights. It has jurisdiction 
over life itself. 

These victories, no taxation without repre9entationy and the trial byjury^ 
constitute the chitf worth of our revolution. 

We did not go to war against the English Oonstitution« We loved it 
We. had been bom under it. Nay, we were willing to die under it We 
r^arded it as decidedly in advance of all other fundamental laws. We 
claimed kindred with its founders and expositors, from Alfred the Gieii 
to ^ Coke on Littleton." We claimed kindred with its defenders too, 
^ the village Hampden," and " Cromwell, guiltless of his countiy's blood." 
We waged the war of revolution, because we were denied the Engliih 
constitution ; because we were deprived of the sacred rights of T^gliahinea> 

Let us here conceive how our sires thought and felt, when they reodfed 
the first tidings of these aggressions. Are we not English subjects t tf 
so, we are entitled to their rights. No monarch, whether Hantagenflt, 
Tudor, or Stuart, ever openly proclaimed that the constitution empow- 
ered him to tax his subjects, without the condition of representation. He 
may have levied benevolences, but the very term implies that obedience 
was optional. The monarch had no right to demand. 

Is it said that Charles I is an exception to. this rule? He did dam 
the ship-money, but he paid the penalty. He was beheaded on Tower 
Hill. Will George m attempt again the oomedy of the Stuart ! TheB, 
God of our sires, let him play again his tragedy ! 

But he has not deprived us df representation only. He has trampled 
Xm that first principle of liberty, the trial by jury. He has spumed froa 
him Magna Charta, hallowed to us by the lapse of centuries. He has 
repudiated Habeas Coipus, which infused a new vitality into Magna 
Charta. He is determined to act the Stuart, from the daim of ship- 
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loney, to the attempt at the seizure dT Hampden, Pjm, and Hollis, in the 
louse of Commons. 

Perhaps he has forgotten our birthright, obr Anglo^axon lineage. 
^(^hape he regards us as slaves. Then we will teach him, that we are 
hirelings, but sons ; sons of the sires that fell in death at Marston 
tooar, and at Nasebj. 

Suppose that George m had attempted these aggressions in England. 
Che throbbings of Uie whole national heart would have been heard. 
Qie drums would have sounded from the isle of Wight to the Cheviot 
iilla. A seoond Hampden would have spread his banner, inscribed with 
^NuUa Vestigia Betrorsum." It would have been as wh^n the Fallen 
krcfaangel spoke to his legions : 

" He spake ; and to confirm his words, out flew 
Millions of flaming swords, drawn from the thighs 
Of mighty cfaerulMm." i 

Such thoughts, such feelings, stirred the worthies of '76. 

Qeorge HI was now far advanced in life. The wealth of the British 
Empire lay at his feet Attendants, with winged haste, anticipated and 
fopplied all his wants. like to Belshazzar, he ate and drank, dreaming 
little of harm. 

But suddenly his oup of pleasure wa^ dashed. He was seized with a 
ainnge malady. The public mind was kept in suspense. At length 
the truth was made known. He had played the comedy, and now 
tiie tragedy was at hand. He did not, like to Charles I, lay his head on 
die block. But the scourge of God smote his mind. He became 
Hentally impotent. He went out not knowing whither he went. More^ 
over, he lost his thirteen colonies. With prophetic knowledge, there- 
fine^ did Patrick Henry exclaim in the Virginia House of Burgesses, 
^O^Bsar had his Brutus, Charles I his Cromwell, and George III " 

>uiy profit by their example." No taxation without representation, 
•nd the trial by jury, constitute the chief worth of our revolution. 
Other benefits of minor importance have resulted. We have not only 
iSQured negative rights; we have made positive acquisitions. They 
iMj be read in the Constitution of the United States. 

God grant perpetuity to this, our second Magna Charta I If once its 
ifflaia are thrown down, who shall be the architects to raise them again ? 
inhere shall we find heroes in action, like to the sires of '76 ! Should* 
ka day of such demolition come, then we may despair for freedom. Her 
Hfe saActoaiy will be destroyed. She will perish amid its ruins. 

• o. A. J. 
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Fak o'er the wide blue eta 

Green islands lie. 
Where blow the breezes free 

Sweet odors by. 
There flowers of beauty rare 

Spread fhefar perfome, 
And all the bright and fafe 

There eter bUram. 

Yet on that distant isle, 

Far o^er the sea, 
Though all aroond should smile. 

Peace might not be. 
Peace may within thy breast 

As sweetly stay, 
When thou at home dost rest^ 

As when away. 

In no one place alone 

Dwells sweet content, 
Though o*er the world you roam 

On its search bent 
In humble cot you'll find 

Oft 'twill abides 
While thrones from peace of mind 

Are far aside. i. ■> i* 



mt^0^0^0^0*^^0^0> 



Central America. 

Thbrb is a wise provision of Nature, that all her subjects bear tfa« evi- 
dences of their own history. No change occurs without giving them a 
legible and lasting impression of it Trees have their age reocmled in 
concentric circles. Channels, grooved in the solid rock, tell how long the 
fitream has flowed over it Earthy formations — maintaining their «Mi 
yet constant progress, — shutting in their stony bosoms, evidences of a 
strange humanity of which we have no living record — are &ctB froo^ 
which we may learn, with reasonable exactnessi the features of the world^B 
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histcny ; what ages have rolled over us, what phenomena have operated, 
what races have existed. There is no limit to this self-registration. The 
law of nature is universal and invariable. Isolated subjects may be found 
to which it seems inapplicable ; but the apparent incongruity rises not 
from the law's £ulure, but from our incapacity to discover its relations 
to the subjects. 

Baces of men are governed by an essentially analogous law. They 
leave in their march, unwritten evidences of their character — monuments, 
pyramids, hieroglyphs — ^from which we may determine the prominent 
features of their history. The races of Ancient America afford an ex- 
cellent illustration of this. We know not even the centuries in which 
they flourished. The names of their great and wise men, the forms of 
thdr government, society and religion have all been darkened together. 
A few fragments of their labor, which the raven's wing has not yet deso- 
lated, are the only histories that are left us. Tet these fragments « are suf-^ 
fident evidences that this Continent was once cultivated by an extended 
people highly civilized, and eminently religious. 

Recent researches in Central America have brought to light many cu- 
rious memorials, which can be explained only by the supposition that they 
are the last remnants of a powerful Empire. Temples and altars, rival- 
ing those of the old Eoman iddators, architraves and finely cut columns, 
obelisks covered with sculptured images and medallion tablets, paintings 
in fresco still fresh and beautiful, appear scattered, here and there, over the 
vast country, some buried in the earth, and some in the midst of thick 
forests. These works must have existed here before the Aborigines gained 
a foothold on the Continent For there is nothing in the known history 
or character of these barbarous tribes, which would justify their claim to 
structures so magnificent as some of these must have been— or to works 
of art, of which they, so far as we know, were wholly ignorant There 
must then, have been some race here before them. But the curious man 
will ask, how long before! A few circumstances will give us a concep- 
tion of the antiquity of this unrecorded race. When we look at histori- 
cal ages, we percdve that new people must become settled and prospeiv 
OUB before they can cultivate the arts. They must then become highly 
hixuriouB before indulging them in any degree of magnificence. To pass 
these two stages — from the first settlement to prosperity, and tram pros- 
perity to luxury — ^requires the toil of centuries. But here we find speci* 
mens of art which appear wonderful to us, and only comparable with the 
lost arts of the Egyptians. And when we add that above these ruins 
fo^eests have beem growing a thousand yean, it will not be incredible to 
suppose tliat an empire was flourishing here before David reigned over 
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the twelve tribes of Israel or that it was destroyed by some &tal cause) 
before Octavios spread his conquests over the civilized worid. 

We venture a few conjectures on the character of the lost race. Thej 
were highly civilized. The arts are signs of cultivated life ; the fine liHi, 
of a high degree of cultivation. These must have been long and diligently 
practiced among them — genius and skill must have united in their woib, 
to render them so perfect that their beauty should be visible in the broken 
rains. Their architecture, of which a few specimens remain, especially 
indicates cultivated habits and refined tastes. 

They paid peculiar attention to religion. We infer this from the 
structure of their temples, which appear to have been the most elaborate 
and enduring of all their edifices. But their religion was idolatrous. A 
small golden idol was found, not long since, among the ruins of tke 
great temple at Palenque. This, added to the evidence of a few partially 
deciphered hieroglyphics, makes the inference reasonably certain. That 
the idea of luxury was an element in their religion appears from the 
decorations of their altars and the grace of their sacred architecture. 

But evidences of this kind are entirely circumstantial. Still curiosity 
must be satisfied with them, till more definite discoveries are made. We 
may reasonably expect that when the attention of archeol(^ists shaD be 
turned in earnest to the antiquities of our Continent, new facts will appear, 
and a more definite history will be wrought out of them. The light which 
recent discoveries have thrown on the ancient history of Nineveh, e]lOOU^ 
age the belief that similar research might bring out here some fresh 
l^dmarks of the old time. But we must rest on imperfect conjecture 
till another Layard devotes a life to the task. Meanwhile, it is pleasant 
to reflect on what scenes may have transpired here — ^what hopes may 
have been realized, and what plans may have triumphed. Swains may 
have turned the rude soil, and cheered their labor with songs of their 
love. Poets may have chanted their lays beneath the cypress trees, and 
hoped for immortality. Philosophers may have bowed under venerated 
systems, andpatriots may have toiled and suffered like martyrs, Yettbe 
dynasties rolled on till the Empire rose, culminated and decayed. Con- 
ceits which animate and encourage us, gave to them all the vaia 
assurance of an immortal history. They attempted to fortify their 
fEune with massive altars, built in the shadow of cedar groves, and with 
enduring temples adorned with symbols of their faith. They cherished 
vain illusions. The cedars still grow above their relics ; — a few desecrated 
altars, a few mouldering columns ; — ^but then: names are blotted oat for- 
ever. They did not trust in God who loves just men and will not oaii 
down those who trust in Him. d. a. o. 
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|)abltt MonnmtntB. 

Ikstitutions and customs which are universal as respects both time 
imd place, may reasonably be supposed to have a foundation in the prin- 
ciples of human nature. Local and temporary causes produce limited 
and transient effects, but observances cherished among all nations, and 
in every age, spring from one common root, equally extensive, and are as 
fountains fed from the same subterranean stream. 

Prominent among these universal customs is that of showing honor 
to the dead. By its unvarying prevalence this practice proves itself to 
have its source in human nature, and to be native to the human souL 
How refined and elevating, how consonant with each noble impulse of 
the man, is that attachment by which our hearts are bound to the loved 
and lost ! 

We cherish their memory as a sacred treasure in our heart of hearts, 
and seek to console our " widowed affections" by heaping honors upon 
the lifeless dust with which was once associated so much delight. 
Whether viewed as a natural impulse, or judged at the tribunal of en- 
lightened reason, that feeling meets with a ready approval, which in the 
solemn rites of sepulture, or by the sculptured monument, seeks to testify 
the strength of surviving fiiendship, or to perpetuate the memory of the 
departed. 

There is, however, another manifestation of the same sentiment, which 
has not received universal approbation, and that is the public honors 
bestowed upon those who as eminent scholars, wise statesmen, or victori- 
ous warriors, have promoted, a nation's welfare, or added to its renown. 
While readily acknowledging the propriety of testimonials to private 
worth, and of tokens of personal attachment, many are found who object 
to like observances, when a nation has become the mourner, and public 
swTow would manifest itself in public signs of bereavement If rightly 
examined, however, sepulchral honors, both public and private, whether 
offered by a nation or a &mily, will be seen to rest upon the samefounda- 
Uon, and to find justification in the same sentiment. Public monuments 
to the illustrious dead, viewed either in the " calm light of mild philoso- 
phy,'* or upon the simple score of justice, will find ample support in 
reason. But to take still lower ground, and considering the system as 
forming an element of national policy, they will appear by no means 
vain or useless. The memories of its great and good men, form a nation's 
richest treasure and brightest ornaments ; their examples are its most 
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forcible instructors. Whatever tends therefore to perpetuate these 
memories, or to give prominence to these examples, should be valued as 
a powerful promoter of national improvement 

Such are the natural effects of public monuments, and therefore do 
they commend themselves to our approval. Let cold utilitarians prate 
of the worthlessness of such offerings, and tell how insensible to all praise 
is the lifeless clod beneath. Such cavilings are futile, for it is not the 
profit of the dead, but the improvement of the living, which is herem 
sought. These beholding the ever-present memorials of departed wt' 
thies, will learn to copy their examples, and to emulate their virtues. 
Though dead, they yet speak, for " the tomb of a good man may supply 
the want of his presence, and veneration for his memory produce the 
same effect as imitation of his life." Thus public monuments become liy 
association with those whom they commemorate, pubh'c instructors and 
schools of the national mind. In solemn tone they seem ever to rehearae 
the worthy deeds of those whose dust rests beneath, and with uplifted 
finger to point out to others the same path to glory which they trod. As 
the study of the lives of great men is universally esteemed, a powerful in- 
centive to honorable conduct, so do public monuments serve in a still 
higher degree the same end. 

If in reading the recorded exploits of ancient heroes we feel a kindling 
of generous emotions, and a momentary aspiration afi;er their worth and 
their reward, how must the susceptible mind be animated with a noble 
ambition in contemplating not by occasional perusal, but in a remem- 
brance excited by continual observation, the wise counsel and brave deeds 
of departed sages and warriors, and when even their sculptured forms 
seem to enforce their own instructions. Who could, without emotion, 
behold these memorials, or stand unmoved upon the consecrated spot— 

" Where Bpeaking marbles show 
What worthier form the hallowed mould below, 
Proud names who once the reins of empire held, 
In arms who triumphed or in arts excelled, 
Chiefs graced with scars and prodigal of blood, 
Stem patriots, who for sacred freedom stood. 
Just men by whom impartial laws were given. 
And saints who taught and led the way to heaven T 

Thus do public monuments erected by a people to perpetuate the 
memory of its benefactors, appear connected with great political advan- 
tages, since they tend to give prominence to examples and increased pow- 
er to precepts which, rightly improved, will, in a high d^ee, promote 
national virtue and prosperity. 
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But, farther, monumental edifices exercise a powerful influence in the 
promotion of patriotism, and in this view, also, should form a part of a 
wise system of national policy. The sentiment of attachment by which 
men are bound to those spots where rests the dust of departed friends is 
both natural and powerful. Nations as well as individuals, acknowledge 
its influence and yield to its sway. Even roving tribes of savages, upon 
whose regard no locality could seem able to maintain a hold, confess a 
patriotic attachment to that spot which is hallowed by the bones of their 
ancestors. Thus a nation which is continually reminded by these sepul- 
chral memorials that the soil on which it treads is rendered sacred by the 
ashes of its benefactors and heroes, will be inspired with a still stronger 
affection toward it, and will exhibit in its defense a more unyielding cour- 
age. In ancient times, Athens observed the power of this principle, and 
employed it not ineffectually for the promotion of her interests. Hence, 
in training her youth for citizenship, the state made it a primary object 
to keep before their eyes the memorials of those who in former periods 
bad by wise counsels or invincible, courage, merited the title of publio 
bene&ctors, to which she might point and say, 

"This the reward which grateful Athens gives; 
Here still the patriot and the hero liveB ; 
Here let the rising age with rapture gaze, 
And emulate the glorious deeds they praise.'* 

The influence of such a system may well have been deemed powerful, 
fi^r what citizen could stand in her midst, and while beholding on either 
band in the doud-cappod pillar, the stately edifice, or the marble form, 
idmost instinct with life, the mementoes of the valor of his ancestors, yet 
ittot feel a fresh glow of patriotism and a renewed determination never to 
prove himself unworthy of his inheritance. And when her great orator, 
^ing to the utmost heighth of sublime eloquence, as he uttered that 
mighty oath, swore by the illustrious dead who rested beneath her public 
If ONUMENTs, how must each Athenian heart have beat high with courage, 
irhile the firm look and the flashing eye spoke defiance to every foe ! 

By these and similar considerations, are made manifest the utility of 
sepulchral honors offered by a nation to the memory of its benefactors 
and ornaments. But such a view of the subject is by no means the 
highest or most interesting that may be taken. The system rests upon 
other grounds than considerations of public policy, and gives rise to 
higher and more useful influences than even devotion to the general weal. 
Public monuments in commemoration of great men and mighty events, 
tend powerfully to perpetuate and enforce great ideas and principles. The 
VOL. XVIII. 23 
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ipirit of the mightj deeds which gave them (mgin, seems ever to diMtei 
around them and to be communicated with irresistible Ibvce to the heiii 
of e^ery spectator. They lift us for a moment above the narrow oirels «f 
our daily thoughts and link us to the ages past, by a common admiTatifla 
for noble sentiments and heroic achievements. Thus do the great Ueii 
from which they roee live with them and become imprsssed upon dn 
hearts of succeeding generations. Who can stand befc»# that lofty oot 
mnn which marks the spot where our revolutionary struggle first bepsi 
and not feel the heroic spirit of those times thrilling his breast and sni- 
mating him with a fresh devotion to their immortal principleal Oit^il 
future generations shall gaze upon the proud monument which wfll sksil 
through coming time as the token of a nation^s gratitude to its fandfli^ 
and in recollection dwell upon his life until in imagination they 

"call from the dntt 
The sleeping hero*** 

how can they but be inspired with his own great ideas and subBffie 
sentiments ! 

Further, considered as the just rewards of public bene&ctors, natioMl 
monuments find ample justification and a ready approval. Too ofl^ a 
it seen that those who, by commanding talents and self-sacrificing toils, 
have conferred glory upon their country or lasting benefit upon mankind, 
pass away unappreciated and unhonored. Thenceforward, indeed, no 
praises can reach their ears, no honors rejoice their hearts. No resoarce 
remains to a nation repenting of former neglect and ingratitude, save 
to consecrate their memories and to perpetuate their fame. Such late 
testimonials of public esteem serve also as incentives to others who sie 
now sufiering similar neglect, by showing that they who devote themselves 
to their country's good, shall not, in the end, want that country's grati- 
tude. They speak in tones of encouragement to those who, amid the 
rage of party strife, themselves, perhaps, the objects of relentiess enmity, 
yet pursue the path of duty, and assure them that when they lie moulde^ 
ing in the dust, beyond the reach alike of friend and foe, their names will 
be vindicated, and that their fame^ then cleared of each obscuring cloud, 
will shine forth in effulgent beauty and be perpetuated with growing 
lustre to the end of time. 

K compared with that custom as universal as it is of unquestioned 
propriety which prompts the mourner to erect the private memorial of 
friendship at the tomb of departed worth, the institution now being con- 
sidered will be found to merit equal commendation. As every human 
heart responds in cordial sympathy to that sentiment which rears the 
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token of bereaved affection at the grave of lost kindred ; well may a 
people honor the duat of those whose affections embraced their conntrj 
and taoght them to regard the race as brethren. If even the simple 
monument of the humble villager speaks movingly to each nobler feeling 
of the sonl, and demands from ns, not vainly, " the passing tribute of a 
nghf" why should not the lofty colunm, the stately pile, or the " featured 
stone^" mark the last resting place of those who, by their talents and their 
toila, rendered illustrious their age and conferred honor upon humanity f 
In addition to the consideration^ already presented, the refinement of 
fteling and the healthful moral influences, promoted by the S3rstem now 
advocated, might be urged as a ground for its support Thus do public 
monuments, whether viewed in the light of philosophy, or judged by the 
standard of utility, appear worthy of regard, and find both in reason and 
the affections a firm foundation. To the American people especially, at 
the present time, are these considerations invested with peculiar interest 
Three new made graves hold the remains of their most valued councelors 
and guides, while a mourning nation is inquiring amid bitter lamenta- 
tions, how best to honor their memories and profit by their examples- 
Their names, indeed, depend not upon such aid for immortality, for they 
vill ^ still live" when storied urns have crumbled to dust, and the sinking 
granite shall refuse longer to bear testimony to their matchless worth. 

0. O. M. 
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©rd of iUatttng. 

Hiere! waiting for me on the other shore /** 

List, Brother I angel tones are falling 

Soft upon my watchfiil ear. 
Heavenly raesseogers are calling 

In melodious notes, and clear. 
Look 1 beyond the swelling river, 

On that green delightful short, 
They are waiting to deliver, 

And conduct me safely o'er. 

See t ehe is there amoDg them waiting, 
Reaching forth to me her hand, 

Now no longer hesitating, 
Haste I to that SuuuBer land. 
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Kow no longer stand I littening 

That loved Toice to bear once more ; 
She is there, in white robes glisteniog, 

Waiting on the other shore. 

Runs, Death, thy current ooldl j, 

Strikes it to the heart a chill I 
Tet the wave I enter boldly, 

lu the valley fear no ilL 
Those I loved are there to greet me, 

Who have passed the stream before ; 
Stay me not, she waits to meet me 

There 1 upon the other shore. l 
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A PLAca that has been touched by the magic ^^ pen of a ready writer, 
the scene of stirring history, or of glowing fiction, can hardly fiai to 
swaken interest even in the most unromantic mind. However destitutein 
itself of any peculiar attractions the spot may be, yet the assocutioDft 
thrown about it, and the immortality bequeathed it by the pow^ of 
genius, will always impart a charm, which, though borrowed, will be last- 
ing. And even though the scene possess a more than moderate share of 
native beauty, we almost lose sight of this in our eager interest, while 
striving to identify each mute memorial made classic by the thrilling pen. 

The region about Sleepy Hollow is endowed with no common degree 
of beauty ; the scenery possessing all the diversity of a rolling country; 
cozy vales shut in by wooded slopes or rugged cliffs ; shaded brooks and 
noisy streams winding their way through forest and meadow to the noble 
Hudson ; while an extensive prospect of the river, at this point three 
miles wide, and the blue hills rising beyond, unite in a picture of sum- 
mer beauty rarely surpassed. The Hollow itself is a charming, romantic 
ravine, beguiling the traveler with its air of listless repose and unbroken 
tranquillity ; the towering hills on either hand, debar its quiet resid^ita 
from all prospect of the river and the outer world, and doubtless from 
their characteristic qualities, no less than the drowsy influence of the glen^ 
is the epithet ' Sleepy' applied. Well do we remember our first invasion 
of the stillness of this quiet nook ; how eagerly we recognized objects 
made &miliar by Irviiig's inimitable legend. True, the old Dutch oottagw 
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that loDg ago lay snugly ensconced under tall forest trees, with their 
gardens of cabbages, have been supplanted by more modem habitations, 
with the unfailing potatoe-patch. But with Nature, time has worked no 
changes. We come to the little babbling brook, on whose grassy bank, 
when school was done, Ichabod was wont to recline ; poring till twilight 
over Cotton Mather^s wonders, and laying in a store of mysterious tales 
to entertain the old Dutch wives around the cheerful evening fire. We 
readily mark the site of the log school-house, where, enthroned in awful 
state, the pedagogue, day by day, faithfully administered discipline, men- 
tal and corporeal, to the youthful Dutchmen ; who, if their successors do 
not belie them, must have been as promising a set of dunder-headed 
ignoramuses, as ever thumbed a horn-book, or tasted birch. And as we 
tread the road that he was wont to pursue, when repairing in the dim, 
dusky twilight, to the farm-houses of the valley, to partake of their 
hoepitable dieer, or, when late at night, with a mind ill at ease, and hair 
on end, he wended his lonely way home ; we can almost hear ringing 
yet, the last vibrations of the psalms he so melodiously intoned, as a 
^hma against the terrors of the night and the phantoms of darkness. 
Tet, ^in despite of the devil and all his works," according to his biogra- 
pher, ^ he would here have passed a pleasant life of it, if his path had 
^ot been crossed by.a being that causes more perplexity to mortal man, 
than ghosts, goblins, and the whole race of witches put together, and that 
"Was a woman." 

Two miles below the ' Hollow,' on the banks of the Hudson, " in one 
of those green, sheltered, fertile nooks, in which the Dutch farmers were 
ao fond of nestling," is situated a noble mansion of the olden days ; its 
lonoumtic peaks, and gables, and turrets, scarcely seen through the luxuri- 
ant ivy that overruns it, bespeak its ancient Dutch origin. In the legend 
this is known as the residence of old Baltus Van Tassel, whose daughter, 
the tait Katrina, by her beauty, vast expectations and coquetish freaks, 
worked sad mischief with Ichabod's soft heart Here, too, occurred the 
fiamous quilting party, the festivities of which are so glowingly described 
in the tale, and which was the immediate precursor of the pedagogue's 
final disappearance from the haunts of Sleepy Hollow. This old mansion 
]■ now the abode of Washington Irving. He calls it ' Sunnyside,' as it 
appears to ua, on the 4ucus a non lucendo' principle, as the dense foliage 
of the overhanging trees excludes all but a few stray beams of sunshine. 

The rich ivy that now clings to the walls and buttresses of the house, 
was brought by his own hands, as a precious treasure, from the ruins of 
Ifidioae Abbey ; and while it has grown up from a stunted slq), and 
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dimbed over the old gables, and clothed the mofla-ooTored roof with ill 
luxuriant foliage, we maj imagine that its owner haa lovingly watehed ift| 
as a memento of Scott ; while we and after generations may tee a bMn^ 
tiful type of the undying fame of both, in its perennial yetdure, wUck 
neither the blasts of winter or the summer heatoan ever wither. 

Well, after the hilarity of the evening, and at the conclusion of to 
interview with the blooming maiden, in which Ichabod received the 

* mitten,^ with a rueful countenance and a sad heart, he sets out for home; 
now and then touching up his trusty steed as he passes some dark grore, 
and whining psalm tunes with a solemn twang, to ke^ dull care, as weD 
as mysterious sights and sounds, away. He nears the tall tree m the 
vicinity of whioh the unfortunate Andre was captured, is waylaid by the 

* headless horseman,' and runs with him a race for dear life ; until, piBi» 
ing and blowing, he reaches the dark stream that winds around thegrsea 
kn<^ where stands the little white church. Here we have the fimt 
catastrophe ; the dislodged head of the Hessian trooper encounten (Im 
cranium of Ichabod, and both the Yankee and his ghostly competitof 
forever disappear from mortal ken. The poor pedagogue's only memo- 
rial is, the riderless nag, a shattered pumpkin found upon the bridge, aad 
the knowing winks of his rival Brom Bones, as he led the blushing 
Katrina to the hymeneal altar. 

The little stone church, within sight of whose white-washed walls die 
last act of this drama was played, is the oldest in the State of New Yoik. 
A slab upon its time-honored front informs us, that it was erected bj 
Vredryck Flypsen (Frederick Phillips) and Katharine, his wifo, in 1609. 
In the tower hangs the old bell, brought from Holland, bearing the flf 
scription — " Si. Deus. Pro. Nobis. Quia. Contra. Noa. 1685." 

The interior has been remodeled, not by the vandal hand of modem 
improvement, but by the partial touch of necessary repair; the old alt«r 
table, imported from Holland, an antique structure of massive oak, still 
retains its place ; and the sacramental plate, used by the eariieat settlen^ 
their descendants are yet proud to show. Nothing can be mofe ehaiBb 
ing than the sequestered situation of this church, apart from tlie dweB> 
ings of men, and on the confines of the forest ^Its deoeiii whil^ 
washed walls shine modestly forth from the shade of loooat treea and 
krfky elou; and a gentle slope descends from it to a silver sheet of wafai^ 
bordered by high trees, between which peeps may be caught ol the Una 
hills of the Hudson." The green knoll on which it stands^ ia dotted by 
a thousand tombstones, telling th^ virtues of a study race thai h«M 
long siace laid them down to rest in this quiet spot: — the woHhy old 
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farmers and their frugal Fraus. A very casual perusal of the epi- 
b sufficient to reveal to us the fact, that these ancient inhabitaiite 
ipy HoUow hlul early developed a remarkable poetic gift Witne» 
lowing: 

Hie mofther is gone and the babe left behind, 
May it truly be asSd tbat the fitther proved kind. 

I; again: — 

Farewell dear companion, do be kind 
To the loTely babe I leave behind. 
My debts Fve paid : my graye yon see, 
Prepare for death and follow ma 

doubt a careful search would disclose many more of a similar style 
mtiment. How could a widowed Dutchman with a human heart 
bosom, after reading so touching an appeal to his parental affeo* 
•at be a kind father, even though the lovely babe were the perfect 
liment of stupidity and ugliness 1 And that gentle hint, ^ My debts 
lid,'' how must it urge every owing sinner to go and do likewise I 
cannot pass with so slight a notice, a spot that marks an impOf^ 
ad sad event in our revolutionary struggle. Give us your company, 
6 win for a moment retrace our steps, to the brook that bears the 
of the unfortunate Andre. It is a noisy little stream, that cornea 
ming down its stony bed, from the heights above, and crosses 
isty road, with its cool waters to refresh the passing traveler ; then 
g a beautiful bend around a green lawn, winds away from view in 
e of tall trees. Here upon its bank stand three scions of the lofty 
ree, that overshadowed the scene, when the stem fate of war made 
lented young officer the prisoner of his enemies. Often, in that 
ihat seems made for reflection, while the soft calm of twilight stDls 
pints, and the glory of the summer sunset yet lingering on the dis^ 
ilk imparts a mellow radiance to sky and river, we have walked 
lassie ground, and pondered over those thrilling events. Stirring 
lomentous scenes arise before the mind ; and as thought calls Qp 
iiUnr Arnold forever gibbeted to &me, Andre, the youthfhl expator 
ther's- treachery, and the heroic captors, whose love for a struggling 
y was proof against an offered fortune, indignation, pity, admirar* 
low united, now in turn predominant, chain us to the spot. And 
B musing, we heave a compassionate sigh for the untimdy &te of a 
loe^ we cast no imputation upon the motives of Washington, whose 
^ tears fell fast upon the warrant, which the rules of war obl^ed 
^-iigii. . . ».. 
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This soil no drop of blood has moistened; between the scene of An- 
dre's capture, and the place of his execution, the Hudson rolls its broad 
stream : yet this brook the schoolboy cannot pass by night, withont a 
shudder. If thus the memory of John Andre can strike a supentitioui 
dread into the innocent mind of childhood, it must have gnawed like s 
canker at the heart of the outcast Arnold, and with whispered words of 
bitter accusation have pursued him to his grave. o« i. o. 



Httstitatton IXtmmmtntts. 



MY FIRST DAT. 



**I HAVB been told that you occasionally take a boarder, and I am veiy 
anxious to remain here for a short time. Could you accommodate mef 

" I suppose we could, sir. I will call mother." 

The above colloquy, Messrs. Editors, took place at the door of a Mfl 
cottage, in a quiet village not quite a thousand miles from the (^ce d 
publication. The parties were the pretty daughter of the occupant, and 
your humble contributor ; the latter of whom was now preparing himself 
for extra exertions before the mother, stimulated in all probability, by the 
smiles bestowed upon him by the daughter. Soon both appear, the motber 
in the van, and the following conversation takes place : 

" My daughter says you wish for board. Do you want a room to w* 
main in, or will you be out during the day T 

" Oh ! certainly, I have a great deal of study to do for the next monA 
at least, and should require a room.** 

I saw a smile come over the matron's face, and was reminded that speak- 
iDg of study was calculated to imply that I was (or rather had been and 
hoped to be again) a student, and as. I cast my eyes down to gain some ex* 
pedient, I saw that the button of my coat had slipped through, and there 
in all the beauty of gold and enamel was my society's badge, which, from 
habit, I was wearing. This settled the matter. 

** Since you require a rogm, I don't see how we can accommodate you,rii. 
But I think Squire D might be able to, for he often has boarders." 

With thanks on my part for this information, and an accompanying de* 
scription of the geographical position of Squire D.'s residence, we separated) 
the mother's countenance expressing high satisfaction with her tact in dift^ 
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oorering my being a student, while the daughter's showed that this dis- 
covery had evidently the opposite effect upon her estimate of my character, 
from what it had upon her mother's. And as she for along time fruitlessly 
endeavored to shut the door, after her mother had gone in, I managed 
to find the same difficulty with the gate, during which manseuvering, we 
came to the understanding that if I failed elsewhere, I was to return and 
again apply, while she was to endeavor to arrange matters so that I 
might be received. Expressing the great obligations she would place me 
under by so doing, and having made my best bow, I moved off for the 
Squire's. I may as well mention that in a future conversation, (for I after- 
wards had the pleasure of her acquaintance,) she informed me that she 
knew I was a student when she first opened the door, although she could ' 
give no one reason for her opinion. So much for woman's intuition. I 
suppose the lines which thought and study have made upon my brow 
led her to recognize the student in me. 

Obeying the directions given me, I soon found the house, and upon 
blocking was received by the Squire himself I told him at once how I 
was situated and the object which brought me there. He declared himself 
irilling to have me for a resident, if I liked his accommodations, provided 
his wife would consent, for if she didn't wish to take me, I couldn't come. 
He accordingly led me within to receive the decision of Mrs. D. She 
lebated the question a long time before she decided, in order, I suppose, 
to make up her mind whether I was likely or not. She must have de- 
cided aflSrmatively, for she finally consented, and I was shown a bed-room, 
and a room below, where I might be unmolested in my studies. This 
last my landlady afterwards concluded I might as well have dispensed 
"with, as she obs^ved the books always remained in the same position that 
1 had first given them, and that I was not in my room during the day, 
imless it was too stormy, or (as she expressed it) too tedious^ to be out ; 
and never in the evening, " rain or shine." 

We soon settled upon terms, since everything pleased me, in fact any- 
thing short of a jail would have suited, since I was as yet but a freshman 
in that part of college life, and not so skilled as I trust I have since become. 
So after a hearty meal I sat down to look at my prospects. Ihey did not 
seem very bright, I must confess, and my present situation was far diffei^ 
ent from what my previous idftas had pictured as a rustication life. I 
supposed that it consi3ted in tramping through the woods with dog and 
gun, or following murmuring brooks in search for trout, and then coming 
home again to some little villa in a modem Tempo to partake of a farm- 
er's cheer. Ideas of romantic walks in moolight evenings also made the 
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picture pleasaater to look upon. But now being fairly domiciled how dif- 
ferent everything appeared to me. I actually began to fear that I ahoold 
have to study in self-defense against ennuL My landlady most probsblj 
suspected what was passing in my mind, and to cheer me, I suppose, pro- 
posed that I should go to the singing school of the choir, and said ihit 
her little boy Jimmy, who usually played upon the hinder part of d» 
organ, would show me the way. I gladly seized the opportunity in 
hopes of meeting my fair friend of the morning. Jimmy soon ushved 
me up a crazy fight of stairs, and into an assembly of five young ladiv 
and one gentleman, the bass singer. As he did not introduce me, and 
my friend was not there to recognize me, the same feeling came over ma, 
lis was experienced by the cat when she found herself in a strange ganvL 
Bo I moved to one of the gallery windows, and busied myself looking oat, 
with the most intense astronomical air. The bass had the toothache, ao 
tbat he couldn't sing, and soon left; consequently the strange garret feel- 
ing increased. It seemed to affect the young ladies a little also. F<^ al- 
though they all kept their eyes on the books, (that is when I looked 
around,) not a sound escaped their lips. The frur organist, after playing the 
air of the tune, and then commencing the accompaniment several times 
without the voices joining, cried out, " Why don't you sing, girisf and 
then in a lower tone, ^ don't act foolish." What would have been her 
last recourse I do not know, but just as she seemed ready for something 
desperate, another young lady said to Jimmy in quite a loud tone of voice, 
^ don't your friend sing, Jimmy ?" Now Jimmy was but a step from her, 
yet the words reached even me, though doubtless unintentional on her 
part Here was a chance for me, and I answered with my best bow ; ita- 
ting my utter inability to sing and also the great pleas^^re it gave me to 
hear ladies' voices. I however offered my services to take the candle 
which one young lady was holding for the benefit of ^'Organoeda^" and 
thus render myself useful. Now the candlestick consisted of a tin ilab 
about twelve inches long, with ornamented edges, on the bottom of which 
was a platform from which the candle rose. In the top was a hole fo 
the nail to enter when hung against the walL I noticed that the youog 
lady held it from this, and accordingly thrust my lore finger into the 
hole, but in so doing placed the nail of said digit directly over the flame 
of the ^ dipped." I instantly discovered that my finger nail did not pot* 
sess all the properties of the one whose place it had usurped. And Al- 
though it was extricated as quickly as possible, my agony was inteoiB, 
which with its cause so amused Oiganoeda that she was unable to phiy any 
longer, and the whole party seeing that practising was out of the queetioif 
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made preparations for leaving. I was the last one out, having waited to 
extinguisli the candle which lighted them down stairs, and in consequence, 
was obliged to grope my own way step by step. Indeed I am not sure 
but what daylight would have found me there if I had not luckily discov- 
ered a few matches in my pooket, to show me the holes in the staircase. 
As I occupied so much time in making my exit, when I got fairly on 
terra firma, I could see nothing of tiie ladies, and accordingly commenced 
to beat the ground like a pointer. Once I thought I descried tiiem, 
and walking up to a dilapidated gig, was actually about to offer my arm 
to the off wheel. But at last I discovered them by hearing a hearty laagh 
some distance down the road, which I have no doubt was caused by the 
idea of my feeling my way around the old church or perhaps being caught 
in one of its pit-falls. To show them that neither was the case, I hastened 
to join them, and we soon were engaged in a general conversation. For 
the benefit of those who may afterwards be similarly situated I will state 
that the most fruitful subjects were, first, " the weather," secondly, " rau- 
BO," in connection with which I contrived to express my disgust of city 
dioirs, of introducing opera airs into church music, <l;c. The party was 
soon broken up by four of the young ladies reaching home, which I was 
glad to see was but a few yards from my own abode. Organoeda was the 
only one left;, and she advised me that as her home was so far off and reached 
by so circuitous a route that I had better not accompany her lest I should 
not be able to find my way home again. I informed her that the chief 
object for which I had come into the country was to gain fresh air and 
more exercise from walking, that I never yet had missed my way, and 
that of course the longer the way the more highly honored I should feel. 
I would no doubt be censured were I to disclose any of our conversation 
upon the way, and so will only state, that after the walk was finished,! was 
80 fearful of not being able to find my way back, that she had to return 
with me the first time half the distance, before she thought it safe to let 
me attempt it alone. Notwithstanding all these precautions I met with one 
or two accidents on my way home,that is, stepped into several as deep mud 
holes as I ever sounded, and walked directiy upon a cow that had retired 
for the night I had my revenge on her however for being in my wayi 
for one morning about a week afterwards she presented herself to her 
mktress for milking dressed in two pair of old linen pants and with a 
tham meerschaum in her mouth, which, being tied by a cord to one of her 
teeth, hung with the most careless grace imaginable. I was on the waU^ 
to enjoy the scene. As she stepped along it required no great effort of the 
imagination to suppose her breath pufiSng out upon the frosty air the gen- 
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uine fiimes of the weed. So inspired was I by the sight, that I oompoBed 
extempore another verse to "Floating away," which modesty com- 
pels me to omit When I got home my landlady dispelled all the 

effects of these mishaps with a glass of hot , But, Messrs. Editon, 

when a person's connection with college is broken off, is his connection 
with the class temperance society also destroyed ? You may think dif- 
ferently from me, but I drank the and went to bed. 

I was only to give you a history of my first day, when I commenced, 
but do not think that a true idea of suspension life can be gained, un- 
less I also add a clipping from my journal of the next day. 

Sunday, 9th — ^I was awakened by what I supposed was the college 
prayer bell, and accordingly nearly got out of bed when I perceived that 
the sound seemed Btrange. I looked at my watch, and saw that it was 
10} A. M. I then turned to the window and saw a crowd about the chuich 
door. Everything flashed upon my mind. I no longer saw things as 
through a glass, darkly, but was at once made aware of my true sitoation, 
and sinking back upon my pillow with a sigh of delight, J felt at peace 
with mankind, and full of heartfelt gratitude to the fiaculty at —— . x. 
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So ing ^itgel 0i0ttr. 

I MiBS thee^ gentle sbter, in thy sweet and quiet home, — 
Thy beaming eye and joyous smile, thy kind and soothing tone : 
Thou corn's! not now to greet me with affection's fond caress, 
My aching head to pillow, and my mourning heart to bless. 
I clasp thy food resemblance, and from it, I fain would seek 
The gentle pressure of thy hand, thy warm breath oo my eheek; 
But the gaze, so calm and holy, bids me low in rev'rence bow. 
And worship with thy spirit^ for thou art an angel now I 

I miss thee, loving sister, when smiles the youthful god of day ; 
Thou hast with kisses wak'd me, to list the wafbler^s matin-lay; 
My couch, with fresh cull'd flowers, hast thou in wild confusion strewn; 
Bedecked my brow with leaflets of the bright and dewy di^wn. 
Methinks, the joyous songsters, as they flit from bough to boogb^ 
A part of all my sadness feel, and sing less gayly now : 
Thy cherished flowerets bow their heads and weep at mom and eren; 
Methinks, 'ik to thy mmLOfj, for their tears are drops from heaven. 
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I miat thee, angel sister, at the sultry noootide hour, 

Thy seat is lone and yacant, in our loVd and faVrite how*r; 

Though now, as then, the insect's hum is heard amid the heaths, 

Aroma scents the skies, Zepbyrus on Flora breathes. 

Though the streamlet glides still onward with its murm'ring water low, 

Yet a sadder tone it bears than when thine eye didst watch its flow. 

Less radiant now the sun ; — a shadowy veil is o'er it spread ; — 

A mourning tribute to thy loss, the loved and early-dead. 

I miss thee, seraph sister, when the twilight shadows fall, 
When night, o'er earth and sea, unfolds her dark and sable pall ; 
Then memory starts afresh, and shades the past with gloom and fear. 
The heart cannot suppress its sigh, the eyelid, hide its tear. 
At this dread hour, thy cherub child, so beautiful and fiur, 
Oft comes with sad and mournful tone, ** Where is mother, where f ' 
They say, she sleeps beneath the ground, by yon, lone willow tree^ 
And ne'er again will hear thy voice, nor little Ella see 1 

Methinks, my lov'd, lost sister, on her &ir and youthful brow, 

A bright resemblance of thy beauty's mirrored even now ; 

That lustrous eye and heaven-ht smile, that soft and jetty hair. 

In clustering ringlets decks her brow ; — ^for such thou used to wear ; — 

Dost thou not, from thy star-lit throne, thy angel home above. 

Oft gaze upon thy rosy child, with tenderness and love ? 

May her, thy angel spirit watch, her pathway strew with flowers; 

And lead her to thy happy home, 'neath feur, Elysian bowers. 

I miss thee, gentle sister, by thy loved oompanioD's side : 

Less cheerful now his manly brow, than when thou wast his bride ; 

Or when within his happy home, all its cherished idols there^ 

Thou wast the summer of his sky, his bright and beauteous star. 

I miss thee, in thy childhood's home, by thy mother's tearful eye; 

I miss thee, as I listen to thy father's deep-drawn sigh.— 

Each other, then, as loved ones, ne'er again on earth we^ greet, 

But in realms beyond the sky — in paradUefor aye— well meet & & w. 
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HogaltBm mtlir |j0ptil(tr Ctbnrtg. 

!t has been ofi;en said that there is but one form of goyemmenti which 
latural and which is adapted to the wants of society. It is said also 
I oftener, that popular forms of gOTemment are shorirlived, and will 
mately yield to the uniTersal sway of monarchy. With a tiew to 
tain how tai these sentiments are true, we propose to consider :— - 
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RoTAusM AND PopuLAR LiBBRTT, 88 being— each of them — natand 
and legitimate. 

The fact of the existence of these opposite attributes of different govern- 
ments is quite obvious. Indeed, the two forms of which Royalism and 
Popular Liberty are the essential characteristics, are the only recognized 
ones. Royalism prevails on the Eastern continent, and Popular Liberty 
on the Western, each, however, under various modifications. As much 
greater as are the dimensions of that Continent, so much more extensive 
and prevalent is Royalism than Popular Liberty. 

Government in its beginning, in its inception, was very simple— 
the simplest possible. Afterwards it became more intricate, as it became 
more comprehensive, and provided for more important interests. 

It resolves itself into three distinct forms, which have respectively sno- 
ceeded each other and become predominant Yet they have bo run into 
one another, as to have existed at different epochs, side by side. 

The Patriarchal form must have been the first It was natural, it wai 
instinctive, that the father should be at the head of his family. It wai 
natural that fistmilies should form themselves into tribes for greater securi- 
ty and facility of intercourse. This form of government is still seen among 
those tribes which most resemble the original and primal society. But this 
was found to be so ill adapted to progressive society, that it was laid aside 
like a worn-out garment, and another more unexceptionable adopted. 

The other two forms are, first, the Royal, including every form, where 
the supreme control is lodged in a central individual power ; and secondly, 
the Popular form, where the power of the people is felt more directly. 
Both of these forms exist by compact. If the sovereignty is vested in » 
single individual, it is a compact between the ruling power and the 
people — a Reciprocal compact But the Democratical and Republican 
governments are a compact between the people themsdves — ^a mutual 
compact 

From these distinct and determinate forms have sprung the almost 
innumerable kinds and sorts of public administration with which the 
political aspect of nations has been diversified ; just as the beautiful and 
pleasing variety of light and shade, which adorn the external world, 
origmates from the different combinations of the three primary colors of 
the Solar Spectrum. 

The characteristio features of the two last are, respectively, RoyafiuB 
and Popular Liberty. The former, we believe, has dready reached aad 
passed the meridian of its strength. The latter has bat just appeared 
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ibove the horizon, casting its benign and life-inspiiing influence over th^ 
ilast. 

Men are governed by the great law of Association. They cannot 
K>late, nor separate themselves from every other. Hence the formation 
>f Townships. Townships are connected together by necessary inters 
lourae, traffic, and commerce. Hence the formation of nations. But in 
ill these there is implied some form of government For, by otir Con- 
Bfcitution, we know there can be no national existence without it» 

But the particular form of that government depends upon drcum- 
itanoes exterior to itselt 

If the people are not intelligent enough to elect their own rulers, and 
determine what form of government they will have, others will do it for 
them-Hhenoe arises usurpation. Under other circumstances a little differ- 
ent, the people yield by the force of habit to whatever authority may 
have existed for some time previous. And then, again, in some critical 
emergency, the people confer the supreme command upon some individ- 
ual, in order that he may extricate them from impending difficulties. 

Thus Royalism has its origin. But to say that this is the exclusively 
natural characteristic^ is to affirm that it is natural for men to be igno 
rant, whereas we know, from the inquisitive disposition of children, 
that it is not so. It is to affirm that habit is natural, whereas we know 
it is acquired. 

But, on the other hand, when the people have an ordinary acquaint- 
ance with public affairs, and the relations which exist between themselves 
and b^ween nations, they have uniformly determined what sort of gov- 
ernment they will live under. And if there is connected with this, intel- 
ligence and virtue ; and if they have in any way experienced the rdd of 
cppression ; there is but one form of government they have universally 
adopted. Popular Liberty has been the object sought, the object attain- 
ed. The history of every Kepublic, which has ever had a being, frunishes 
frets corresponding with what we say. 

It would be worth our while here to bestow a passing thought on the 
peculiar character of the ancient Republics ; but we will notice only one 
distipgnishing feature. Probably among no people has there been such 
a general diffiision of knowledge. We do not say that they were the 
most learned ; but that the learning which they had, became common 
property, as it were. No man was learned for himself only. Whatever 
he had attained by dint of labor and study, was used for the publip 
good. The most learned men lived among the people. There was a 
community of feeling and of interests which prompted each to consult 
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the other's weal. NothiDg, therefore, bat libertj, restramed only bypob* 
lie sentiment, could satisfy their desires. 

By what authority, now, shall we say that one of these forms ci gor- 
emment is natural, and the other unnatural f that one is a mere ^hflOh 
eron, whUQ the other is as lasting as society itself! 

We can only say, that both are natural and legitimate ; bat are adapt- 
ed to different conditions of society. Both are legitimate, because thej 
are acceptable to the people ; they meet the wants of the peoj^ ; and 
they may be founded upon intelligence, justice, and truth. 

The reason why monarchy embraces more subjects now, is not becanM 
it is a peculiarly natural form of government, but because that oonditioii 
of society, for which it is especially fitted, happens to be more extensrre 
and numerous. Formerly, the Patriarchal form was more extensive tium 
the Royal Now, the Royal exceeds the Popular. But thereis noaigih 
ment here for the superiority of the former over the latter^ As well 
might we say, that it is more natural for the Nile to flow northward thin 
for the Mississippi to flow in a contrary direction I Or that it is more 
natural for man to have a little knowledge than a great deal ; and at tha 
same time to say, that a little (for a little is indispensable for a monarchy) 
is more natural than none at all ! 

The arguments from analogy are equally futile. Because the Creator 
is the Supreme Monarch of the Universe, we see no reason why men 
should adopt a similar form of government, in preference to any other. 
In that case they must invest one man with absolute, unrestricted power; 
or they must consider the Creator as unable to govern without a Fariia- 
ment, a House of Commons, &;c. 

Monarchy is often represented, also, as a huge pyramid, resting upon 
its broad base, and is considered as the most stable of all govemmeoti, 
because the pyramidal form of a body is its most stable one. This would 
be a very good comparison, were it true. But in order to make it hold, 
the position must be reversed. In Royalism, as well as Popular Liber^v 
the government is the foundation of the nation. In Monarchy, therefore^ 
the king is the Apex, and upon his shoulders rests the ponderous load d 
national interest — ^the heavy weight of an upturned pyramid ! And were 
it not for the nobility, who stand like props against the sloping sides, the 
least agitation would disturb the equilibrium, and cause the immediate 
subversion of the mighty fabric ! But in popular forms of government 
we find no such liabilities to instability. The spaces formerly occupied 
by the nobility only, are now filled out by the people, and the pyramid ia 
transformed into a full, round cylinder. ^ c b. 
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There is, then, no reason in the nature of things, why popular Liberty 
ihould meet with a premature decline and fall. The past history of 
lepnblics is, we know, dark and gloomy — 9l sad retrospect for iheorizers 
m human liberty! But, alas! for human hopes — for those inward 
mmings of the soul after future good — ^if we and all coming generations 
ire only to live the past over again, if the past is ever to remain a living 
yreBent ! Nay, true principles are discovered by the ineffidency of false 
meSy and when discovered and well established, they become permanent. 
rhe true system of the heavenly bodies, as revealed by the inductions of 
nodem science, has already superseded the Tychonic and Ptolemaic. 
We know that popular liberty is a principle, deep-seated in the hearts of 
Kreemen. It is believed to be a true one, and of its perpetuity we have 
ao donbt 

Our Republic may break in two by the accumulated weight of its 
eoctramities, or it may crumble, like the tall column of Granite, beneath 
Its own weight ; but if so, it will leave most magnificent ruins ! And 
unlike the ruins of Babylon, Nineveh, and Palmyra, they will furnish 
materials for building another Temple, all whose walls and foundations — 
whose turrets and spires, whose pillars and arches, shall be dedicated, as 
Wk perpetual offering, to Popular Liberty and Independence. o. b. 
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®l)e InrtabUitg of ®ttr (Box^txnmtnt 

br these modem times, no nation occupies as prominent a position in 
the af^rs of the world, as the United States of America. It is a matter 
of little consequence to us, in what way we have obtained such glory. 
The great question is, how long are we to hold this position. In endeav- 
oring to pry into the mysteries of the future, we naturally review the 
events of the past. And in order to arrive at a probable conclusion, we 
argue from known results, and from analogy. We shall pursue this 
oourse in endeavoring to show the instability of our government Accord- 
ingly as we revert to the past history of our country, we are struck with 
the peculiar dbrcumstances which gave rise to this republic, afterwards 
with the suddenness of its growth, and the almost incalculable prosperity 
with which it has been blessed. History affords no example of a nation 
10 powerful, and so prosperous^ having sprung from a birth so obscure 

YOU xTin. 25 
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ftnd 80 inaiupicious. Not a single eentuiy and a half had elafned ifter 
the landing of our &therB in 1620, before we see a powerfiil nation 
peopUng this wide and extended oountrj. Industry, enterprise, tnd t 
spirit of liberty characterized them above all other nations. Not two 
centuries had elapsed, before we see the American republic establiihfld 
upon a basis more pennanent than the basis of any ancient or meditt?al 
imlace, containing not the thrones of monarchs, the wealth of em{«e, or 
the pomp of display, but grounded upon the natural principles of mui, 
when free to think, and free to act From that time to this, our dostiiiy 
has been but one continued increase in wealth, in power, in honor, in isr 
fluence. Our rapid progress in art, and science, in invention, in natioBsl 
policy, is beyond comparison. When we behold, from the present hdg^ 
of eminence which we have attained as a nation, the powerful inflnwm 
we exert upon other nations, the potent sway we hold upon the ocean, and 
the respect everywhere paid to American character, and to Ameriesa 
institutions, we are proud of the name we bear as Americans, and feel 
blessed in the position we occupy as citizens of this great republic Bat 
IS this all, and the whole truth? Nay, 'tis but the fair exterior, — the oii^ 
ward appearance. This external display is like the marble slab that 
covers the tomb. All is fair and pure without, but all is rottenness within. 
It doubtless may appear presumptive to speak against a &bric 
reared up by the wisdom of ancestors, and sustained at the present time 
by such men as our national galaxy presents. But things are not aiwayi 
what they seem. Men do not always act as they think. They are 
guided to some extent by prejudice, by evil passions, and a misguided 
ambition. The politicians of old-established governments cling to thoee 
forms with the tenacity of life. The subjects of Republican and 
monarchical Governments have been bom and bred to the habits and 
customs of their fathers, and inured to the principles of their inherited 
governments. It would require ages almost for the reformer to work any 
change upon their minds. Who would undertake the task to persuade 
the English nation, that their's was not the most politic, and the most 
liberal form of government in the world f They have a right to persist 
in this opinion of their government, where its durability, its prosperity, 
and its power seem so fully to convince them. To us there are palpable 
defects in their form. Changes might be made, that would place merit 
in a more worthy position, and establish freedom upon a more liberal 
basis. Yet to them the House of Parliament, and a crowned head| 
embody the highest policy of a nation. The ignoble are contented with 
their vassalage while permitted to bask in the refulgent splendor of their 
superiors. And their superiors^ through pride of honor, and motives ot 
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•etfinteres^ aieek no ohaDge in old ettftbliahed forms. The reformer 
meets with no enoonragement unong them. Oonseryfttism rules the day. 
And of all nations, it can more tnily be said of England than of any 
other, that '^ the genius of an aristocratic commonwealth is hostile to any 
diange." 

With these constituents of permanency, viz : contentment, and striot 
oonsenratism, also with a power second to none, what can affect tiie 
durability of England. We boast the right of superiority. England 
makes no pretences beyond what she really is. She professes to be a 
monarchy, and as such she has a national influence, that is felt throughout 
the worid. Seemingly disinterested in the affairs of nations, she holds a 
position, that bids defiance to any insult or assault This national superi- 
ori^ is founded upon her permanency at home. But our pretensions to 
such a claim rests more in our external relations, than in our stability at 
home. Our embassies to the nations, and our proclamations of free insti- 
tations, of the blessings of liberty, and of republicanism, have a great 
effect upon the world. We feel assured that our condition is better than 
that of other nations, and rest contented in the consciousness of the blen^ 
higs we enjoy. Our only fear is that these blessings are not permanent. 
And with reason do we fear this. Our country has been threatened with 
disunion from internal disturbances, and our national constitution with 
demolition. Does this presage bright omens for the future, or dark hopes 
for our nation's welfare ? The causes for such fear speak for themselves, 
and those causes are not yet removed. What are they? We have 
become sectional in our views, and our people have been divided up into 
Actions. Party cliques throng our land as numerous as our population ; 
all having different interests, and all demanding merited justice from our 
national tribunal. It is not in the power of any tribunal to subserve so 
many conflicting interests, yet any refusal exasperates their supporters, 
and makes them more zealous in their demands, while each is striking a 
blow at our national freedom, and detracting from his own individual 
happiness. 

Aside from sectional jealousies and party cliques, there are other 
causes, which tend to disturb our peace and our stability. Misplaced con- 
iidenoe, unworthy ambition, and an unjust rivalry have ranked as foul 
crimes in our history. Our citizens have been corrupted by bribes. The 
rath resolves of the multitude have been carried into effect The schemes 
of the designing have been detected, and laid open to censure. But it is 
a lamentable fact in the history of our country that such evils as these 
hare been censured only by a strife to outdo the evil-doers. And again, 
with all the loyalty of the American people it is hard to find one even 
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among our prominent men, who will not place self-intereiii adf-piioiBotHB, 
before national welfare. When Buch a atate of things eusto among ih^ 
can we hope long for social peace, quietude, and contentment ? When 
such is the case not only in regard to our social relations, but also in ooi 
political afifairs, can we hope longer for the Union and prosperity of osr 
government ? Every efficient cause has its known effects. It is unnecei- 
sary to dwell upon the effects of party-spirit, of sectional jealousies, and 
political feuds. Their results are too well known to be civil discord. But 
it will be well to note the fact, that history, the book of all experience, 
records civil discord as the bane of any nation. Its inevitable effects an 
civil war. We might with one unanimous voice exclaim, Qod forbid thai 
that day should ever come upon us ! But the probabilities are against na. 
We have not yet to learn the lesson, that truths are truths, and £eu^ in 
stubborn things. It is not impossible to conceive the time when the 
pillars of this government shall be torn down, and its vestments rent 
asunder by the hands that have so nobly reared, and so nobly sustained 
it The interests of our country are too diversified to hinge upon the 
point of union. The untrammeled pride of our citizens will not permit 
them to retract their honor, and to submit to the vile usurpation of thdr 
own fellow-countrymen. Though blessed with the freedom of body, thejr 
will die in a struggle for freedom of mind, before they will submit Tbtff 
would see this their happy country devastated with ruin and bloodshed; 
their wives and their children torn from their embraces; they would 
willingly see their liberties usurped by others, before they would snffiar 
those of the same birth and inheritance to tyrannize over thenL 

In summing up the evils of this government, and pointing out their 
evil tendencies, France affords a striking example for our benefit Among 
the many evils which the French revolution inflicted on mankind, none 
can be recounted more deplorable than the injury done to rational free- 
don^. For long years had France been under the sway of monarchy, but 
the time had come when a spirit of liberty had seized the hearts of the 
people. Regeneration and reform were the sole criterions by which they 
judged a man's virtues. This headlong spirit in conjunction with the 
characteristic temerity of the French brought them into a truly lamenta- 
ble condition. They desired to be free, and they knew not how to ac- 
complish this object Confused in their designs, and baffled in every 
attempt, soon, in the language of one of their distinguished writers, **the 
tide of popular favor, which run at one time with a dangerous and heid' 
long violence to the side of innovation and political experiment, has now 
set, perhaps too strongly, in an opposite direction." This is evident from 
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tbeprewntpotttioii of France. After having twice elected Louis Napo- 
leon president of her dominions, with a vote ahnost unanimous, she de- 
ohies him Bmperor for life. And with cries of *' vive TEmpereur" she 
QBtfarones him under the name of Napoleon m, places a crown worth 
tventy-three millions of dollars upon his head, and says, as for other 
nations, — they may hoast the sweets of liberty — ^they may live as they 
(9hoose, but as for us we will live as we have lived, prosper as in days 
gone by, and for the future hope for no change. Let all liberty-loving, 
candid Americans say then, if the history of the French Government 
argues for the cause of liberty, or betokens in the least degree its per- 
manency anywhere. But some may say that the real points in the 
French history, that affected the destiny of liberty in that country have 
Do4 yet been reached. Not to enter into details, the whole secret may 
be summed up in this, that the French people have preferred monarchy 
to republicanism, that they have chosen a monarch to rule over them^ 
and fully convinced by trial that monarchy is the best, and the most du- 
rable form of government, they are contented to live in the enjoyment of 
the blessings it bestows. — ^Rome presents another example in favor of the 
position we have assumed. Although affording ample opportunity, yet 
the history of Rome is too well known to demand extensive inquiry. 
Whatever its relations are to this government, they are at once suggested 
to the mind. What the bearings of its history are upon our subject, we 
shall endeavor to show from inferences. The decline of the Roman 
empire has been attributed to various causes. The principal of which, 
however, are as follows : — ^Afler the establishment of the republican form 
of government, the first cause of disturbance in their political peace, was 
the dissatisfaction of the plebieans on account of the unequal distribution 
of conquests. From this dissatisfaction, and other similar causes, arose 
the tribunitial power, which afterwards created so much dissention. As 
the Romans increased in power, they naturally grasped for more territory. 
This, history truly relates, was the chief cause of their decline. With 
their wealth they imported the manners, the luxuries, and the vices of 
the nations they subdued. Through consciousness of power they be- 
came reckless of their destiny, and in the end abandoned themselves to 
arrogance and profligacy. Now what is the similarity between our 
nation and the ancient Romans. It is true we have no tribunitial power 
as they had, but as regards the unequal distribution of conquest^ or of 
public reverence, the same difficulty exists with us, and is likely to con- 
tinue. The acquisition of new territory has always been a bone of con- 
tention among us, and the appropriation of public funds for internal im- 
provement, has created no less excitement, and disaffection. — ^The 
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proposed annexatioii of Cuba has already exasperated the abotitionBt^ 
of the North, and excited the interest of Louisiana and Texas on tlx« 
sugar speculation, for such an annexation would certainly destroy thoxx 
interests, and render worthless their property. Involved in a foreign w^b-^t 
as the annexation of Cuba must certainly be, our country would present ^ 
rare spectacle of an army in such an event There would be abolitionist^'* 
and slave dealers, and sugar dealers, and sugar planters aU arrayed, eacX^. 
against the other, and all against a common enemy. Inevitable defe»-^^ 
and disgrace could not fail to be the result of such a state of affairs. 

Again according to high authority, " the history of Itll nations evin( 
that there is an inseparable connection between the morals of a peopk 
and their political prosperity." We have no stranger demonstration o 
this truth than in the annals of the Roman conmionwealth. Admittin| 
then the truth of the assertion, let us briefly examine the state of moral 
in our republic. It is painful indeed to dwell upon one's own evil doings 
Far more pleasant would it be to speak of the good that is in us. Ba! 
ho wever poignant the> reflection, and however sad the thought, nevertheh 
there are evils among us, which it is nothing more than just to recount- «. 
Like the Romans, i^ the acquisition of California we have im] 
wealth and luxury among us, increased the number of our crimes, add( 
debauchery to debauch, and laid open channels of wickedness and 
sufficient to drain this whole nation of all its virtue and its moralit} 
Midnight revelings, nightly brawls, and murders proceeding from intozK — 
cation, haunt us from every street. Led on by ungovernable passion w ^ 
have destroyed the most sacred bond of marriage, and wherever we tur: 
our gaze, our eyes rest upon some loathsome eviL The blight of sin 
swept over us, and instead of blotting us out, ere this, from the face 
the earth, it has left us to sink yet deeper in the depths of crime, an<3 
load us with more guilt than a nation can bear. Let others spend ?aiKi 
efforts upon the unmerited greatness of America, and dwell with patriotic 
emotion upon her virtue and her valor, her power and her influence, bix* 
alas ! we fear 'tis but the empty vision of a dream — ^the fond anticipation^ 
of hope — the baseles fabric of chimerical ideas. In our flights of fancy 
it is pleasant to address the glorious ship of state, bearing our nationsu 
colors, with the eagle watching over its destiny. But methinks our re- 
public is destined to be borne down the stream of time in no proud ship 
Ericsson, unruffled by the gale, and unmasked by the waste of time. W^0 
think rather that it is destined to decline and to decay like the short li^ 
of man ; and here on our own native soil will be interred, where **th6 
whistling of the tameless winds — the roar of the murmuring water— th« 
chirp of the wild bird — and all of what speaks of liberty may chsD^ 
our eternal lullaby." l.u. u 
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Napoleon. 



"7 fooM I had died the day I mUered Moscow" — ^Napoubon. 

YiB ! there, amid the caDDon'e roar, 

In viotorj, pomp, and pow'r,. 
Thy race on earth had well been o*er, 

Were that thy dying hour : 
Thou hadst not fallen from on high, 

To lowly live, and darkly die t 

Yes I yes 1 that phoenix spirit there 

Had soar'd on wings of fire, 
Amid the Kingly Kremlin's glare, 

With Moscow for thy pire, 
And hecatombs around thee slain : 

To live were death — to die were gain. 

Once more the eagle rose — in vain, 

In vain, it fluttering flew. 
To fall on Leipsic's bloody plain, — 

On fatal Waterloo. 
Oh I better hadst thou found a grave 

Beneath the Beresina*s wave 1 

More fit for thee than stone or sod, 

That sepulchre of strife ; 
To be a second " scourge of. God," 

In death, as in thy life : 
Busantius', Beresina's flood 

Had like libations — teara and blood. 

In Borodino's glorious strife, 

Why wast thou doom'd to live ? 
Why did not Stapps' assassin knife 

Its death, its glory give ? 
Far better were Alp Anslan's doom 

Than thine beneath thyliving toml . 

But no! A darker destiny, 

A fouler fall was thine : 
To bend in vain thy suppliant knee. 

And rise from glory's shrine, 
The petty monarch of a mound, — 

An outlaw, — Oonqured,— Captive, — ^bound* but. b. 
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iHtmorabUta Saltnma. 

SOCIETY ELECTIONS. 

At the last regular election in Linooia and the Brothere, the fbllowiag offion 
were choeeo: 

UNONIA. BROTHERS. 

PresidenU 
A. W. Bishop. E. L. Clarke. 

Vice FrendenU. 
C. T. Lewis. J. C. Dooglass. 

S§cretarie$, 
G. W. Reney. A. Meloy. 

Vtee-Secretariet, 
H.R.Slack. W. Wheeler. 

PRIZES. 

Prises awarded to the Sophomore Class, for English Compoeitian, second tenn. 

Ut, Divuum. 2d JHviiion, Zd, DiitUion, 

lit Prize, W. H. L. Barnes. J. H. Pratt. L. R Tucker. 

_ ^ ( P. J. Edwards. ( C. G. Child. 

2dPHze, W.M.drosTeoor. j^^. Wilson. 1 W C. Wyman. 

Zd Prize i H- -A. Yardley. c H. L Howard. jC.M.Tjler. 

* I A. McD. Lyon. ( C. R. Palmer. { P. a Woodward 

PRIZES IN THE BROTHERS. 

The debates in the several Classes took place at the following times, and tJ 
Prizes were awarded by the Umpires to the followng persons : 

Sophomore Class, 16M of February, 
The Umpires — President Woolsey, Mayor Skinner, and Dr. Fitch. 

Prw#— S. T. Woodward. 

Junior Class, \^ih of February, 
Umpires — Mayor Skinner, Professors Dutton and Dana. ' 

Prize—S. C. Gale, 

Freshman Class, 2d of March, 
Umpires — President Woolsey, Mayor Skinner, and Professor Dutton. 

1st Prize — C. Northrop. 
id Prize — L.L.Payne. 
Sd Prize— O, B. Bacon. 

Senior Class, 9th of March. 
Umpires — President Woolsey, Professor Silliman, Sr., and Professor Dutton. 

Prize— ^ 0. Billings. 
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PRIZES IN LINOKIA. 

p Prize Debate took place on March IGth. The Sophomore competed 
ishmao Class for the seyeral prizes, except the first prize — awarded to 
' the last named Class. This did not occasion any divisioa of the dis- 
>n. B. S. Baldwin, Professor Olmsted, and Hon. A. Blackman, officiated 

I was as follows : 

Ist Prize, A. McD. Lyon, of Sophomore Class. 

Ist Prize, P. W. Calkins, of Freshman Class. , 

2d Prize, L. B. Woolfolk, of Freshman Class. 

Zd Prize, A. D. Hughesi of Sophomore Clas& 

COMPLETE LIST OF THE EDITORS OF THE UT. 

f Yale Lit. Magcizine : 

h: — ^I would suggest as an appropriate subject for the Memorabilia 

your " Maga/' a complete list of the Editors from the first issue to the 

By doing this at an early day you will oblige Onb Rbaojeb. 

iSOE, March Isi 

umber of the Yale Literary was issued in February, 1836. 

Editors for *86 and 'Z^. 

E. 0. Cartke, Worcester, Mass. 

F. A. CoE, New Haven, 
W. M. Eyabts, Boston, Mass. 
C. S. Lyman, Manchester, 
W. S. SoAasoBOUGH, Brooklyn. 

Editors for '38. 
C. L Lynde, Homer, N. Y., 

C. Rich, Boston, Mass., 

T. G. Taloott, New York City, 

J. P. Thompson, Philadelphia, Pa., 

J. B. Vabnum, "Washington, D. C. 

Editors for '39. 
C. Hammond, Union, 

R.D. HuBBABD, East Hartford, 

H. K Jackson, Athens, Ga., 

L P. Langwobtht, North Stonington, 
J. D. Shebwood, Fishkill, N. Y. 

Editors for '40. 
J. S. Babcock, Coventry, 

H. Booth, Roxbury, 

G. H. HoLLisTEB, Washington, 

J. G. HoYT, Dunbarton, N. H., 

G. Riohabds, New London. 

I. 26 
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JSdUorsfor '41. 
J. EMEBaov, Ando?«r, Mms., 

£. P. GAnm, Memphii, Tenn., 

D. G. MiTOHXu^ Norwidi, 

G. R SoHOTT, Philadelphim, Fk., 

T. 0. Yabjxall, PhiladelpbiA, Fft. 

Editors for *42. 
£. L. Baldwin, New Hayen, 

W. P. Gabadt, CharlestoD, S. 0., 

A. Matthjews, Westchester Co., N. T, 

S. B. MuLTOKD, Menton, Pa., 

R. W. Waight, MoDtgomeiy, Ala. 

EdUorsfor '48. 
R. Akmah, New York Citj, 

D. W. HAYxm, Norwich, 

J. A. Lkmt, Pooghkeepeie, N. T., 

F. MuNsoN, Bethlehem, 
£. W. RoBBiNB, Berlin. 

JSaitor* /or '44. 
L Atwatxa, Homer, N; T., 

J. W. DuLLU, Philadelphia, Pa., 

O. S. FxBRT, Bethel, 

W. Smith, MedUhs, N. Y^ 

J. WmTB, Randolph, liaai. 

Editor • for '46. 
W. BiNNET, Philadelphia, Pa., 

G. B. Dat, Colchester, 

J. W. Habdiho, East Medway, Man, 

G. C. Hill, Norwich, 

T. Kemnedt, Baltimore, Md. 

EdUorifor '46. 

J. H. Bbisbin, Sohuylersrille, N. Y., 

W. B. Capilon, Uzbridge, Masa., 

H. B. HAABiBOir, New Haven, ' 

D. Hawlkt, Arlington, Vi, 

W. R Nevinb, New York City. 

Editortfor '4T. 

R G. Bbown, Frankfort, Ey., 

W. & MoEei; St Louis, Mo., 

J. MuNir, Monson, Mass., 

D. T. Notes, Boston, Mass. 



Editwsfor '48. 
F. R Abbb, Boston, Mass. 

W. AiTCHisoN, SazonTille, Mass., 
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T. R PoBTEB, Waterbury, 

Gt. B. WiLOOz, Norwich, 

B. D. YouNo^ HimtsYiUe, Ala. 

Editors for '49. 
0. G. Oaxx, BuztoD, Me., 

J. Oaxfbkli^ Mobile, Ala., 

F. M. Finch, Ithaca, N. Y., 

K D. Morris, Utica, N. Y., 

0. B. Warino, New HaveD. 

JSditortfor '50. 
K W. Bkmtlxt, HarwintoD, 

- W. B. Buss, BoetoD, Mais^ 

W. S. OoLTON, Lockport, N. Y., 

E. R RoBSRTS, Utica, N. Y., 

O. L. Woodford, West Avon. 

Editors for 'J^l. 

A. R Carrder, Bridgeport^ 

E. W. Evans, LeRaysville, Pa., 

B. F. Martin, Lancaster Co., Pa., 
S. MoOall, Lebanon, 

J. W. Noble, Oindnnati, Ohia 

Editors for '62. 

A.B1GEL0W, Buffalo, N. Y., 

0. M. Bliss, Hartford, 

W. W. Orapo, New Bedford, Mass., 

D. 0. Oilman, New York City, 

R B Sprague, East Douglass, Mass. 

Bditortfor'bZ, 

A. GROtrr, Sherburne, Mass., 
O. A. Johnson, Salisbury, Md., 
0. T. Lewis, Westchester, Pa., 

B. K Phelps, Oroton, Mass., 
A. D. Whitr, Syracuse, N. Y. 

EditorMfor'U. 
W. 0. Flago, Paddock's Grove, HL, 

J. W. Hooker, New Haven, 

W. S. Maples^ Selma, AUl, 

L. S. PoTwiNE, East Windsor, 

0. T. Purnell, Port Oibson, Miss. 

THE SHAWMTTT BOAT CLUB. 

16 Shawmat Boat Club of the Class of 1858, at its dissolntion, presented ft 
wme Grold Pencil to Richard Waite, their Oaptun for three years. The fbllow- 
dicriptioQ is engraved upon it : 
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The Shawmut Boat Olab 

of 1853, 

To their Captaio, Richard Waite. 

DEATH OF PROFESSOR STANLEY. 

Died, in East Hartford, on Wednesday evening, March 16th, Amthont Dcvovd 
Stanley, Professor of Mathematics in Yale College. 

He was born in East Hartford, on 2d of April, 1810. He fitted for College &t 
the Hartford Grammar School, entered Yale in 1826, and graduated in 18S0. 
During his collegiate course, he was preeminent in a class of seyentj for his sldlliD 
working out the most difficult mathematical problems. After leaving College, he 
w^is for two years one of the instructors in the Hartford Grammar School Hewn 
elected Tutor in Yale College in 1832, and continued in that dffice till 1886, wbeD 
he was elected Professor of Mathematics. Before entering on his new duties, he 
spent two years in Europe, particularly with the view of acquainting himself more 
thoroughly with his department. From 1838 to 1849, he lived the upeventfiillifeof 
a faithful teacher and a diligent student During this period he published an intro- 
ductory treatise on Spherical Trigonometry, several articles in the American Jotmal 
of Science, and a set of Mathematical Tables. 

In making the proposed revision of his Algebra, President Day engaged the «s- 
vices of Professor Stanley. The chapter on Simple Equations, and the sectiooe oo 
the theory and resolution of equations, are from his pen. He woold have given 
greater aid in the revision had not his health rendered it necessary for him to spend 
some time abroad. 

In the preparation of his Mathematical Tables, his labor was incalcolable, and he 
succeeded in giving to the American computer a more perfect set than any similBr 
work printed in France, Germany, or England. After six years' use, two errcnrs only 
have been detected. 

In the fall of 1849, he took a severe cold, which settled into a long fever, 
and left him with a bronchial weakness, from which he never recovered He 
sought relief by visiting Italy and Egypt, and many localities in Syria and Asia 
Minor. He returned to New Haven in 1861, and soon after resumed his College 
duties. But at the close of the term it was painfdlly evident to his oolleagoee 
that he must leave his class room, and probably forever. He returned to the home 
of his childhood, where his parents did for him everything which a sleepless and 
untiring love could suggest But his bodily strength gradually wasted away notil 
the lamp of life went out, its oil completely exhausted. He died in the £utb and 
the peaceful hope of the GospeL 

Professor Stanley was remarkable for a sensitiveness of character, which shrnDk 
from all display. He surrendered himself in the still air of delightful study, to the 
investigation of abstract truths. The only out of door recreation, in which he 
indulged, was the planting and cultivating of the choicest fruit trees. 

His funeral services were attended by President Woolsey and the Professors 
of Yale College. Standing by his corpse in the presence of sorrowing friendSf 
President Woolsey bore feeling testimony to the unblemished moral purity of his 
whole life, his intellectual gifts and attainments, and the high and tender estimati^ 
in which his services as a College officer were held by his colleagues. 

Thus Yale mourns for her sons. Kingsley, and Norton, and Stanley, have gp^ 
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<Rritor'0 table. 

HiTiCAN hopes are vain. We had heen thinking that the number of the Maga- 
zine last issued would finish our editorial duties. But to our surprise, the ** Punning 
Editor" informed us, that we must edit the present number. We told him that our 
hands were full. We placed before him the many felicitations we had indulged, in 
prospeet of editorial ease. He was hard-hearted. He would hear nothing. But, 
reader, we must tell the whole truth. The '* Punning Editor^' was not in the best of 
health. Lest, however, you have solicitude on this account, we may add that he 
has convalesced. 

This is one reason for our tardy appearance in print. 

We will give you another. The " Facetious Editor" issues the next number. 
His absence rendered it necessary for him to postpone his editorial labors till next 
teroL There was no need of hurrying, therefore, on our part. We had a plenty of 
other business. We knew, reader, that you were similarly situated. The " Face- 
tious" will issue his number early next term. The Editors elect of the Junior dass 
will then commence their official relations. 

We concluded in our last, that we would perpetrate no puns during the time of 
our seat at the Editor's Table. We intend keeping that promise inviolate. This 
may have induced some of our correspondents to compassionate our manifest destiny. 
Tbey have sent in contributions of this character without number. Here is one at 
onr elbow from G. He is equal to *' Icabod Academicus" I His hero is John Hor- 
ner, living in the furthest down-east corner of Maine. 

" FULL MANY A GLASS." 

Full many a glass had Johnny mixed ; 

And none could doubt that he, 
Who mixed the grog so well all day, 

Should have agUl-a-tea, 

John did not let his business go. 

Like many a reckless rover, 
Who oversees but half his work. 

Because he's half-seas-wer, 

John's tap-room floor was dean and neat. 

Except that some segar-stains 
Perchance were made by those that came 

To help him in his bar'gairu. 

No thirsty creditor had he ; 

The liquor kept them wet; 
At early dale the liquor served 

To liquidate the debt 
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Nor foolidi waste nor Diggard stint 

O'er Johnny's cups could rule it ; 
And in the liquor Jtut-iee dropped 

Ju8t-ice enough to cool it. 

Johnnj always loved his country well; 

But now he says 'tis plain, 
Though in the main that right gives might, 

That might gives right in Maine, 

As of the majesty of law, 

He always had a At^A sense ; 
He can't, like many, take the code 

In a poetic lie-tenBe, 

John's business all is ended now, 

Since the new law was made ; 
Of course, he cannot spile hie caeke, 

Since they have spoiled his trade. 

So he has bought a little farm, 

A mile or so from town ; 
And after he has " settled up^" 

He's going to ** settle down." 

We promised in our last to publish some letters, showing that the- lit ^ 
not without honor at a distance. We have any quantity. Here are three or four 
communications near us. They have been recently received, and will answer oar 
purpose as well as those of earlier date. 

Lafayette Coluboe, Easton, Pa., April Ist, 1858. 
Editors Yale Literary : — 

Gbntlxmen — Some time since, through the kindness of a graduate of yo9t 
institution, I had the privilege of reading a few numbers of your magazine, and 
was very much pleased with it : — I should like very much to introduce your mags* 
zine in our institution, and think that there is, at present; a very good opportunity ; 
for there are none taken in OoUege or in town. All that I have spoken to as yet* 
express a willingness to take it> but wish first, to see a specimen number, which i^ 
you will send me I will do what I can to obtain subscribers. 

Tours; most respectfully, 

TCt.tbita Allib. 

Leowa, Leon Co., Texas, March 8th, 1853. 
7b the Editors of the " Tale Literary Magazine :— 

Gentlemen — Have the goodness to forward to my address a copy of your 
** Magazine" if it is still in existence, of whidi I have no doubt, and the terms wiQ be 
punctually complied with. Perhaps I may be enabled to forward you several namsa 

Yours, itc 

James C. Boogs, M D. 
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Ebskinx Oollegx, Sa Gib., Not. 16th, 1852. 
EditoTi Tale Lit Maga, — 

Sirs : — If you will have the Idodness to send me some specimens of your ably 
conducted periodical — it will be to your advantage as I can procure among my fel- 
low-students a respectable club. — Address — 

Youra,^ . 

W. Gus. Drknhak. 
Due West, Abbeville Dis., South Oar. 

Oabs Post Oftioi, Lawrkitos Oountt, Tidinbsski, Oct 22, 1862. 
Meurs JSditort of " Tale JMerary** Ifew Haven^ Conn, — 

I have seen a notice of the 
"Yale Literary^ in the North Oarolina University Magazine. . Having from my first 
hearing of it entertained a very high opinion of the same, I wish to become a sub- 
scriber to it I almost reverence Yale College ; I am a young man— « Southern 
Teacher, I have charge of an Academy, I wish to take some Northern Literary 
publications, I select Yale Literary. What are your terms ? Enter my name as a 
subscriber and forward <* Yale literary" to my address^ Cass Post Office, Lawrence 
County, Tennessee. The money will be forwarded on receipt of 1st No. 

Yours Respectfully, 

Pbof. a. C. Spbxr. 

Our Table must be short The fifteen minutes, which we allowed ourself for 
this purpose, has expired. Other things are demanding our attention. 

A few typographical errors occurred in our last No one could have failed to ob- 
serve them. The printer is responsible. 

The promised article in regard to the dissolution of the Calliope cannot appear in 
this nomber. We hope to have it in the next 



SXOHANGES. 

We have received the North Oarolina University Magazine for March, the Ckorgia 
TTniversity for Fel»ruary, the Illustrated Magazine of Art for March and April, 
Stylus for February, the Nashua Literary for Feb., and the Knickerbocker for March 
and April 

We are obliged to the Hon. S. A. Douglass, of U. S. S., for a copy of his gpeech 
"on the Inauguration of the Jackson Statue," delivered Jan. 8, 1858; also for a 
copy of his speech ** on the Monroe doctrine," delivered Feb. 14, 1858. 

Our thanks are due to the literary Societies of S. Oarolina Oollege, for th« copy 
of an Oration on the *' Student of Philology," by Rev. J. W. Miles. 



ERRATA. 

In the composition, entitled " Hours of Inspiration," which appeared in the No- 
vember^ number, on page 58, seven lines from the bottom, after the word Tasso, 
read the tecond greai master of Epte poetry ^ instead of reading it in the preceding 
Ime. — ^In the composition on ** the Coliseum," in the last number, read *' summum 
jus," instead of ''summune jus." — In the essay on "Modem Reformers," page 110, 
18th line, for <* Is it not so now t" read, *< It is not so now ; " S'Tth line, for " wise," 
read ** worse ;" page 112, 84th line, for " eternal," read " external" 
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POSTSCRIPT. 

You have all heard of man's speaking against time. John Dayis, honest u he 
was, did not scrapie to do so, od the occasion of a certain debate in the Senate. 
We are following in his footsteps, at a resectable distance. We are writing for the 
sake of writing. The printer says we most do it A Uank page is to be filled, or 
at least partly filled. 

By the way, odd places of this kind are perplexing. Especially is it so, when we 
have fifteen pages of manuscript, which cannot be inserted for want of room. 

Mr. " Faoetioas,'' we will hand them over to yon. But^ recollect, you can hare 
them on copdition only. Tou must tender your acknowledgmeots in the Uandeit 
manner. 

We are done. The printer is satisfied 
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a IJlatn talk about tl)c "Ctt." 

** If you think so, why don't you tell 'em so ?" Such is a fair trans- 
it of the answer we have received from a dozen or so of our particular 
inds, when we have worried them with complaints about our subscrip- 
a list, and proposed certain reforms beneficial to Editors and subscrib- 
. We are now, even at this late hour, fully determined to follow the 
resaid advice. . Much good may it do all concerned. To do this 
iloBophically, we shall first speak of the labors of Editors, then of their 
8 ; afterward of the subscribers and those who ought to be subscrib- 
i following the same order ; first labor, then sin. The labor of the 
itor of any given number Is most perplexing. First, he writes some- 
ng huge for a leader, afterward something profound for an article, and 
t of all, something wonderfully acute for an Editor's table, with some- 
Jig excessively statistical for the Memorabilia. But O ye aspiring 
ghts among the " lower classes !" Ye ambitious in the list of " young 
atlemen who have lately entered College !" Ye think, doubtless, that 
ten the Editor hath dipped a dozen sheets of foolscap in his seething 
iin, all is done, and his only load is his blushing honors. But ye 
ve never yet seen the "interior arrangements." Ye have not yet 
netrated the sanctum which your greenness has pictured as a de- 
able place, but whose doors, to confess the truth, are never opened 
'e to show to the sorrowing Editor "the elephant in all his huge 
aensions." You have never yet bumped your heads on the low 
tXk of North Middle and South Middle, in hunting subscribers ; you 
VOL. XVIII. 27 
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lijive never yet broken your shins on the rickety staircases of North and 
South Colleges to get new contributors for your number, or to ferret out 
old ones ; never yet in the midst of your deep study or hard earned con- 
viviality has ' the devil' burst in upon you with proofs and Staflford's 
notice that he is in a great hurry to have them corrected. You have 
never — pshaw, you have never and can never, in College, aee half the 
perplexity which besets those five philanthropists who devote themselves 
80 earnestly to your welfare^ You are still, perhaps, a little incredukos; 
we will pile on a few more proo& which we know will do our busineUk 
Perhaps as you sauntered along from the Poet OfiSce, you never have met 
an Editor in his tri-daily rush to the printer. If not, watch 1 it will do 
you good if pity can chasten, or mirth exhilarate you. Standing thus on 
the watch you shall have a fine view of the seven league movement of 
the long-legged, or the forty-revolution-to-the-minute pace of the short- 
legged Editor ; thus, too, shall you have a fine hearing of the cough of 
the lean, and the wheeze of the portly Editor as he whizzes by laden with 
a heavy after-thought for the printer. Don't go to the New York 
Theatres in vacation to see misery or mirth depicted, but^ when the time 
for the *^ Lit" draweth nigh, take your station anywhere on the Green, 
and, from the board of Editors there shall pass you faces which scowl 
more fiercely than Forrest's, and forms that squirm more comically than 
Burton's. 

And now for the Editorial sins. You certainly might expect many, 
and excuse more on consideration of the foregoing miseries. First in the 
list stands procrastination, but don't infer from this that all who hinder 
the Magazine by laziness are Editors. On their shoulders even-handed 
justice would not lay a tithe of the blame. If anybody should suffer, it 
is, most certainly, those contributora who do not keep their promises. 
The next sin, ahd it is one often harped upon, is the placing of dirision- 
rooiii essays where original articles are expected. Now we think thai it 
might be shown by the simplest kind of logic, that this practice, if not 
carried too far, is a benefit to subscribers, for, Fir»t^ It satisfies curiosity 
as to what is the standard in the graduating dass of any year. Second^ 
When the essays in question have won prizes, they show, to writers in 
those classes which have not yet tried, what kinds of writing meet the 
approval of the Faculty, and hence in what they may venture hopefully* 
That the Editors of '53 have gone beyond this limit, we deny. Many 
articles which, from their soberness and waiit of Magazine gayety, may 
have been thought, by careless readers, division-room pieces, have been 
new work expressly for the number in which they afipeaied ; and v« h»n 
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no doubt that full half of the complaints on this score can be resolved into 
similar inattention. The individual ^ we,** who now lectures you, has not 
during the year, printed one division-room essay, and although there is 
one in this number, it has been entirely remodeled and is only inserted 
because its subject is now occupying much attention all about us. One 
more argument in favor of the insertion of Prize Essays and pieces of 
a similar kind. In after years, nine-tenths of the wordi of the Lit will 
be in the remembrances of classmates and their doings. And if there be 
articles of theirs inserted of the kind so much reprobated, the men who 
wrote them rise up before the reader much more clearly, since you call to 
mind all the particulars of his effort in the class, and have presented to 
you, in a manner much more suggestive of old times, all his old charac- 
teristics. 

And now to the labor of subscribers. This labor is, in the main, to 
give us our two dollars. You are not asked to read prosy articles, (give 
thanks hr it most devoutly,) no more are you urged, beyond what is 
decent, to subscribe ; but when you have subscribed, you are asked to 
make good your promise. And here is the most comical thing in all 
College, a thing whidi brings us to the next grand division, the sins of 
subscribers. There are dozens of fellows vaporing around these College 
barracks, who are full of talk about class dignity and personal honor, but 
are as true sneaks and thieves as any Matsell ever shut up in the New 
York Tombs. To hear one of these talk is rich, decidedly. Always at 
their old game, they open upon one a regular brag battery on the least 
occasion. The good old maxim that " an acre of performance is worth a 
whole land of promise,'* is to them unknown, and indeed the eighth com- 
mandment seems just as little familiar, if we are to judge from the way 
they have served us. One word, then, to you who have thus deceived and 
dieated us, on the decency of the thing. We have a long list of you. 
Some of you, on some accounts, we have considered good fellows, but 
must say that this is a feature in your character which we, in common 
with the worid in general, despise. Li the code of College morals by 
which, while here, you stand or fall, one who cheats towns-people is bad 
enough, but one who cheats his fellow students is infinitely worse. 

One word more on the policy of the thing. Many of you, no doubt, 
have some College aspirations in one direction or another ; believe us, 
th^i, that if you follow Napoleon's rule, " to leave nothing undone which 
may tend to the desired result," you will certainly pay us our due. We 
have known on more than one occasion these aspirations hurt or helped 
wonderfully by much smaller nuittcirs than this, and we know that the 
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want of faithfulness to pecuniary engagements, has in very many cases 
spoiled all a man's cunning plans for acquiring honor from his CoUege 
fellows. Of two men presented for your choice to any place, if, as is 
generaUy the case, there is no vast difference in talent, you will scarcely 
give your vote for one who has cheated you, in preference to one who has 
treated you honorably. This is sober truth, and if you are " smart" in the 
least, you wiU take care that the Lit subscription list shall nev^ rise up 
against yon. You undoubtedly think it a much more acute thing, to sit 
in your room among after-dinner cronies finding fault with the Lit and 
foretelling its fall ; thus shall you preserve the dignity of a suckiog Col- 
lege prophet, but, to speak plainly, we never knew one of your sort who 
was not seen through. While you thus bore your fellows who smoke 
your cigars and drink your ale in jolly acquiescence, they look into you 
and grin at you. They know what you are then, just as well as when 
you find fault statedly with some College performance among whose man- 
agers you tried to be enrolled and could not, or when you abuse a class- 
mate who has got the start of you in honors, or when you give new theo- 
ries as to what is true scholarship and what its true rewards, the Facul^ 
having ignored your pretensions. And now, to conclude, let us lay down 
to all College what is our due. We wish for your names on our suh- 
scription list, and if you are not poor, very poor, we certainly see a streak 
of meanness in your character if you refuse, especially as there is not one 
in ten of those who refuse who does not, at times, borrow our periodical 
fh>m his neighbors. Still, refusal to subscribe is a venial sin compared 
with refusal to pay a subscription, which, with us, is mortal. Don't sub- 
scribe, then, unless you mean to pay. There are always subscribers 
enough to support the Lit if payment is prompt^ Moreover, don't blame 
us for prosiness, for who wouldn't be prosy with a large deficiency 
to make up and all arising from the cheatery of scamps who were con- 
sidered honest ? And ye whose fault-finding and whoae shirking pay- 
ment arises from a want of appreciation on our part of some of your 
early efforts, be assured that people are not so blind as not to see through 
you, therefore keep still awhile. A word, also, as to the stale old Col- 
lege common-place, that the ^ tone of the articles should be elevated." 
We know it well. Right glad would we be to see the thing done, and 
we think that to a certain extent it can be, and will be done, but as to 
reaching that pinnacle of perfectness, which these fault-finders contem- 
plate, we think it plainly impossible until the university excludes all from 
her privileges who have not attained their full majority at least. There 
is an astute old maxim declaring the impossibility of making a whistle, 
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&c., and the same processes of reasoning which gave it to us, will also 
lead us to the conclusion that it is fally as hard to make giants in histor- 
ical research, in criticism, or in general literature, out of youth who have 
no farther data than what a comparatively slender course of reading has 
given them. 

You can't expect that our brains are yet rich enough to give yon a 
Blackwood, or that our pockets are full enough to pay for such articles as 
make up Putnam's, or that we are so crammed full of jollity as to give 
you a Knickerbocker, or that our consciences are so totally depraved, and 
our way of working so piratical, as to give you a Harper's Magazine. 

But if we cannot pretend to cope with these, we do make pretensions 
to anything that can be reasonably expected of us. You have been told 
a thousand times that our Magazine is the oldest College periodical in the 
United States. We think, too, that there is no doubt in unprejudiced 
minds that it is, to say the least, fully equal to the best. We have been 
told, scores of times, by the graduates and students of other Colleges, 
that it is the best, but this, although we have never heard it denied, our 
modesty does not permit us to claim. If you complain of prosiness in 
our articles, we think you will not have the unfairness to charge upon 
them bombast or softness. 

The Yale Lit has not yet become a mere organ of the American 
Eagle, nor of moonshine romandngs about student junketings in term time, 
and student love-nonsense in vacations. Although we see in cotemporary 
College Magazines much to admire, and in some, much to fear in the way 
of rivalry, we think that any student among us, grumbler though he be, 
wiU, on examination, confess that the Lit is at least as good as any. It 
has now gone on eighteen years. If you wish to break it down, do so 
openly and fairly. Do it in regular class conclave, and not by lyiug to 
the Editors. To be sure, the class which does this will be handed down 
as a pack of fools, and the movement would be vain, as the next decent 
dass following would mend the matter, but let us have fairness in your 
proceedings. Against the whole race of sneaks who have bothered us, in 
behalf not of ourselves, as it is too late now, but in behalf of those who 
succeed us, we set up the old rallying cry of ^ Yale," and expect a strong 
force of good fellows to come to the rescue. w. 
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Henobta.* 

Thb sabject and vaanj of the incidenU of the followiDg poem were suggested 
by the romaoce entitled, '* Letters from Palmyra" hj Wm. Wars. 



'"* The Falmyrene 



HuUfmight Aurelian:' TxHNTgoN's ' PBUfcm' 

Amid the wreck, confused and Tast 
Of ages, and of gloried paet^ 
Whose temple, tower, and pyramid 
Beneath the desert sands are bid. 
And bones of countless thousands rest, 
By long forgetfulness opprest, 
The traveler stands, in thoughtful mood, 
And muses mid the solitude. 
*' Silence, how solemn and how dread. 
Thou royal dty of the dead I 
Each broken shaft and architrave 
Is crumbling o*er a nation's grave. 
And marble piles, in ruin blent^ 
Afford thy fittest monument 

Where now the sounds of life and cheer, 

The tramp of myriads gathered here 

The hearts which beat of old, as free 

As throbs the pulse of infcmcy. 

The mien erect, the kindling eye. 

Which said, '* These splendors cannot diet*' 

Forgotten now, and once so great I 

How is thy beauty desolate ! 

No sculptured stone or chronicle 

To future times the tale may tell 

Of aU the glory and the fame 

Which shed a halo round thy name. 

When minstrels of thy triumphs sung. 

And time and those alike were young ; — 

But here and there a feeble light 

Illumes the universal night, 

And by its faint and flickering beams, 

I shape the fEmcies of my dreams. 

Fair city of the waving palms. 

Where art and nature seem to vie 
In lavish gifts of countless charms, 

To daszle and delight the eye ; 
Amid the eastern desert set, . 
Like flashing gem in field of jet ; 



* A poem recited at the Junior Exhibition of the Class of 1854, hj James K. Lombard. 
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Full soft and balmy are the skies, 
'Neath which thy thousand columns rise, 
And breezes, through thy long arcades, 
O'erarched by green and Hying shades, 
Across the trackless, desert wild, 
With perfume laden, blow as mild 
As if eternal summer smiled. 
Eenowned and feared in distant lands^ 
Palmyra in her beauty stands. 

Tib mom upon the groves of palm, 
Reposing in the gentle calm. 
And morn upon the gilded spires, 
All glowing with reflected fires, — 
When gathering throngs begin to fill 
The streets but now so lone and still: 
The form, else with traffic rife, 
And mingled sounds of daily life, 
Forsaken stands, while to and fro 
Through colonnade and portico 
The still increasing numbers press 
With joyous looks and g^ala dress: 
The city wears an aspect g^y, 
Proclaiming some glad holiday. 
From sounds of toil and busy mart^ 
And scenes of humble life apart^ 
Surrounded by the lofty piles. 

Where dwell in princely pride and state 
Beneath the light of fortune's smiles, 

Palmyra's noble and her greai^ 
Of massive form, proportions fair, 
And grace unequid^ even there, 
'Mid gardens, fountains, slopes of green, — 
Behold the palace of the queen I 

The brazen gate, wide open swung, 
With massive arch above it flung. 
Disclosed but a partial view 
To him who looks the vista tlurough, 
Of statues, columns, promenades. 
And winding walks, mid tempting shades^ 
And warbling Urds, and cool cascades. 
And now the throng is drawing near, 
Expectant crowds assembling here 
To greet their beauteous queen, and see 
The glittering pomp and pageantry. 
Nor long they wait — ^the stirring blast 
And cymbals' dash are heard at last. 
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Ab from the gmte a herald 
And tileoUy the throng diTidee. 
A few Iffief momeDts interrene 
Before the caTalcade it leeiL 
A hundred ktujgfate, with tn^yfUDge ga;^ 
And clad in armor, led the waj, 
Each moonted on a pcandng stead 
Of fleets fiur-fiuned Nisean breed, 
Wiiile bannen flkiat the breese apon, 
'Mid peal of trump and clarion. 

Ahnndredmorearein their rear, 
With nodding plume and glittering spear. 
On Arab coursers^ black as jet. 
With jewels in thor housings set 
And now the gase of all is bent 

Upon a waving canopj, 
And from the multitude intent, 

Like swelling surges of the sea 
Ascends the shout from near and fiur, 
" Long live our queen, Zenobia T 

With beauty, gentleness, and grace* 

Adorning a migestie mien. 
On every feature of her fiuse, 

And every look impressed the queen,— 
She rides amid the royil throng 

Upon a lofty seat enthroned. 
And hears, in joyous shout and song, 

Hertmiversal empire owned. 
A helmet light concealed her hair. 

Surrounded by a jeweled band, 
One arm, save slender bracelets, bare. 

And golden sceptre in her hand. 
A purple robe around her waist 

Is clasped by diamond budde rare^ 
Nor ever royal purple graced 

One better fit the crown to wear. 
Her gradoue smile new aeal imparts, 

And louder swells the glad aodaim,— 
O thus to reign in kmng hearts^ 

Were worth a thousand years of frune! 

It IB Zenobia's natal day, 

And thus in oriental state 
She t6 thasenate takes her way, 

Where eooneekm her eoming wait 
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Upon the broad and level street. 
Where two frequented crossings meet, 
A hall of polished marble stands, 
The work of no miskillful hands, 
Whose oomitless massive oolamns rise 
Like giants reaching to the skies. 
Within, the only light is shed 
From dome at dizzj height overhead, 
While reigns aroond the spacious room 
An air of grandeur and of gloom. 

At end remote, approached by flight 

Of steps of alabaster stone, 
A dais raised, of gentle height, 

Supports a sculptured ivory throne. 
Palmyra's senate seated round 

In Eastern and dignified array. 
Like Roman Conscript Fathers gowned, 

In silence wait their monarch's stay. 
Behind them all the ample space 
Is crowded with the populace. 
The wall from roof to marble floor 
With tapestry is covered o'er, . 
And every wanton summer breeze 
Light sways the pendant draperies. 
At length a rustling sound is heard 
Of silken hangings gently stirred. 
The heavy folds are drawn aside, 
And with the blush of kindling pride 
Foith steps Zenobia to view, 
Attended by her retinue. 
The knee each loyal subject bends^ 
As to her throne the queen ascends, 
While to the echoing arches rise 
Long, loud, enthusiastic cries. 
The prayer of every Palmyrene— • 
** The gods defend our lovely queen." 

She waves her hand, and at her will 
The shouts subside, and all is still ; 
Then, while her dark and piercing eye 
DenoAs a purpose firm and high. 
She speaks in tones so Hill and clear. 
That all within the room can hear. 

** Witness, my friendf, my^boast it not in Tain,-*- 
The gods have uniled propitioiia on my rMgi^ 
XVIII. 28 
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Since first they gave me to poeseee alooe 
Palmjra't toeptre, diadem, aodtbroneL 
And now the dawning of tbki gracious daj 
Beholds me wielding midiminished sway, 
And while the Roman claims the distant west^ 
SSenobia mistress of the East confessed. 
And shall I lightly lay thk glory down, 
Or lose a jewel from my radiant crown ff 
Tis said Aurelian brooks no riral power, 
And in the West the storms of battle lower, — 
Shall we, dismsyed, if bat a Roman nod 
Fall down, and worship as before a god, 
Or costly presents to the conqueror send, 
And pledge onr word to never more ofiend f 
Thus live enslaved I nay life were paltry gain. 
Then let me perish when I cease to reign. 
They charged me with amhUion, as if aught 
Of solid greatness ever came unsought 1 
The chaige is true, it but bespeaks an aim 
To win by merit, not to ehanee on fame; 
The lofty soul no narrow bounds confine, 
I would the empire of the world were mine; 
And, rest assured, the spacious world should know 
My will and power to bless it, were it so." 

She speaks, and takes her royal seat, — 
Then hastes eadi noble to her feet, 
And as he low before her bows, 
His loyal faith and fealty tows. 
And pledges to Palmyra's weal 
His life, hb fortune, and his steeL 

Again the mingled shouts ascend, 
Aa thousand vcMces wildly blend. 
Invoking ruin on his head 
Who dares Palmyra's soil invade; 
And praying for a sky serene 
Above their country and their queen. 

'Tb mom once more, as pure and bright 
As ever tipped with living light 
The summits of the hills, that throw « 
Their shadow o'er tlie plain below. 
Ere yet the rosy tints are fled 
Which morning o'er the city shed. 
The streets are all alive again 
With cmrdi of «ifw, boitiiDf mm ; 
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A chariot drawn bj prancing steeds, 

With rapid motion here proceeds,^ 

Their baggage-trains are urged along 

Amid the noisy, motley throng, 

And troops of horse, with harness gay, 

Without the city take their way 

To join beyond the northern gate, 

The camp, where now theur comrades wait 

Zenobia at length appears, 
Surrounded by her cavaliers, 
In armor dad of burnished steel. 
Whose joints her faultless shape reveal ; 
With ease her fiery steed she guides, 
And, fearless as a centaur, rides; 
She heads her train, at dashing pace, 
As when in pleasures of the chase, 
Then wheels and draws the flowing rein. 
Her Arab's mettle to restrain. 
Before the royal tent she stands. 
And quickly gives her brief commands, — 
Then, as the trumpet's blast is heard. 
And every breast with ardor stirred. 
The tents are struck, the flags displayed. 
The word to march is passed, obeyed ; 
And soon the pageant, vast and gay. 
Of marshaled hosts, in grand array, 
Fades in the distant west away. 

Proud, beauteous queen ! thy destiny 
Thou canst not shun, enrolled on high ; 
As shoots some glorious star in air. 
And shines awhile refulgent there ; 
Then fades its transient splendor o'er. 
In darkness blacker than before. 
Thus shall thy star, whose rays benign 
Adorn and gild where'er they shine. 
But point thee to impending doom, 
Then fade and die in thickest gloom. 

Another scene, and this the last, 
Ere yet the spectacle has passed ; 
Palmyra conquered, humbled, bowed 
Submission to the conqueror proud,-— 
Aurelian comes with gorgeous train 
Triumphant back to Rome again ; 
With glittering spoils of war displayed. 
And dazzling pomp and gay parade. 
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Gold, jewels, statues, borne along 

Amid the wonder of the throng, 

And mournful files of captives, bound, 

With downcast eyes, fixed on the ground. • 

And lo 1 amid the train is seen 

Palmyra's once majestic queen. 

On foot, beneath the burning rays 

Of mid-day sun, and under gaze 

Of Roman mob, she marches there 

With pensive and abstracted air. 

As if her heart were far away, 

Nor felt the insults of to-day. 

Her thoughts are with the loved and food. 

The azure waters far beyond ; 

And as in swift succession rise 

Her friends and home before her eyes^ 

Forgetful of the crown and throne. 

And all the pride of empire flown, 

A struggling tear affords relief 

To that deep, crushing load of grie£ 

Tis o*er — the dream of buried power, 
The idle fancies of an hour : 
All, all is silence, hushed, profound, 
' And spacious ruin spread around : 

The traveler turns at set of sun, 
And breathes a parting benison. 
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It is a fact which, by their actions, men have taken care to post very 
plainly before the world, that in lopping from any system its unhealthy 
members, the healthy have usually to suffer also ; that thoroughness in 
such affairs generally takes to itself many proportions of heedlessness ; 
that they who have been fierce to cut out or bum out some small social 
evil, have often made fissures through which the life has oozed also. 

Among these surgeons and cauterizers are many who, from their 
knowledge of the world's ailments, as well as that prior knowledge which 
disciplined them, have had no small share in the world's esteem. But this 
esteem, notwithstanding the study it took to gain it, and the hard labor 
it took to keep it, went almost before it yielded profit to its possessors. 
They were reformers long enough to show that the core may be worse 
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than the disease; they were scholastics long enough to found new schools 
in theology ; but were sure to be mere babes in common sense long 
enough to spoil their schools with persecutions, and this same heedless 
thoroughness. Of this kindred are many at ihis present who 
preach crusades against the Drama — ^men who in their very strength are 
sickly ; who have heard how the .theatre ranks among moral chamel 
houses, but have not thought what a very palace it would become with 
noble intellects and honorable purposes as its architects. To skillfully 
bestow the Drama among moral pests, and these the worst, is with many 
a test of pious shrewdness. We propose then to show some reasons why 
the legitimate Drama, legitimately conducted, so far from being injurious, 
is most beneficial to any people. 

It must be owned, however, that arrayed against the theatre soberly 
and firmly, is a body which the whole people must respect ; men whose 
opinions are of great weight, because they are formed with great care ; 
men who, for any belief they have, can give a reason, and a good reason ; 
men whose reasonings have a right to the confidence of their neighbors, 
because they are rarely if ever tripped in following out the common 
courses of action to their legitimate results. 

Perhaps the real Drama has been injured as much by the unfairness 
of its upholders as by any other cause ; and among sophisms used in be- 
half of the Drama none does it more harm than that very common and 
very miserable one, that the abuse can be no argument against the use. 
The employment of this proposition in the common fallacious method 
seems to show a weakness and worthlessness in the Drama which can 
show no better arguments. Take the argument a moment to try its 
worth ; take as representing the use of the Drama, its aggregate good 
results ; take as representing the abiise, its aggregate evil results. Let us 
then look at the two common fallacies which Bentham has shown so 
clearly. 

The first is, that in taking an account of the effects of a system^ we 
are to set down all the good effects^ and take no notice of the had ones. 

The second is, that if in taking an a4X0unt of the effects of any system^ 
we do take notice of the bad ones^ and find that they make up a long 
column, while the good make a shorter column, we are nevertheless em- 
powered, hy the mere existence of the less good, to go on with the system 
and not to mind the greater evil. 

Such an argument weakens any cause, and it is impossible not to allow 
that where the abuses attending the public exhibition of the Drama are 
great, and liie use little, the Drama should be suppressed. This is fire- 
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quently the case in comparatively small towns and cities, where the 
abuses exist, but where the meagre talent and small stock of the theatre 
cannot show counterbalancing uses. This, however, is but an exception 
Co a rule universal, which we would endeavor to deduce. 

All society must have its amusements. Some seek this in modes 
which please minds which have passed through the niceties of a most 
thorough cultivation ; others in ways suited to more blunt perceptions. 
There are several degrees of cultivation, and each demands some charac- 
teristic in its amusement differing from every other : each has an idol 
which the others refuse to worship, but which they do not refuse to 
tolerate. 

As one progresses in strength of mind, he needs less of appeals to his 
love of a mere pleasing leisure, and more of a suggestive amusement 
This may be in easy reading, sifUng new theories, examining curious 
learning, criticising thinkers claiming originality, sporting with the claims 
of upstarts, or in any similar occupation. Another who has not pro- 
gressed so far in fastidiousness respecting his mental cravings, stops short 
of the forraer^s mark. Another, who has progressed still less, felis 
farther short, and makes demands seemingly utterly at variance with the 
others ; but just as satisfactorily do these amusements cover this common 
necessity of the latter by bluntly coming in at his eyes or ears, and 
alighting on his love for the marvelous, as in the former class by making 
an entrance more noiselessly, and settling on his nicer perceptions of the 
sublime or ridiculous. The problem in the rough then is, having given 
a common necessity in so many gradations, to find a legitimate amuse- 
ment to satisfy this necessity, it being premised that the most perfect 
will be that which can be demonstrated to cover the wants of all at the 
same time. 

To know what the canons* of this amusement are, take the formula 
already given. Something is needed in a mind under the highest culti- 
vation, to satisfy the love of an easy acquaintance with standard literature, 
new and old — the love of original thought and original modes of its pre- 
sentation — the love of the choice disquisitions of genius, of comparisons 
in character, of tracing the easier sequences from cause to effect, and 
perhaps some little disowned love of pomp. In the next class these 
things are needed in a less degree, with more material for fancy, and less 
for reason. A class lower still, looks for broad humor, loud cracks of 
wit, and the dazzle of the stage mockeries. All these wants, the Drama 
may satisfy by a single good example. Take Shakspere's Henry IV* 
There is thought to be pried into by the acutest inteUects, pomp enough 
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to distribute elation to the largest audience, and wLat congelation of hu- 
mor plunges into our affections deeper, or cheers us longer than Falstaff } 
But the formula already given, is satisfied by the Drama in another and 
most vital requirement. It was laid down that the most perfect amuse- 
ment would be that which satisfied the different classes at the same time. 
The Drama alone does this. It alone gives each lower class the benefit 
of the more refined taste of each higher. ' 

But the cause of the Drama has been injured by another argument, 
used by its too zealous admirers* It is claimed by some as a vastly won- 
derful means of moral and intellectual progress. This has, at bottomi 
some truth. That historical personages and their acts stamp their images 
deep upon us in the theatre is most true ; that this stamp lasts is also 
true ; but that moral and intellectual discipline comes from the stage is 
doubtful. They who learn their geography by rEymes, their arithmetic 
by marbles, or their latin by lectures, rarely enjoy them more than harder 
workers in the processes while present, or praise them more when past 

No more would we see some pretending persuasion to morality scramb- 
ling for place in the Drama. There are other places beside the stage for 
positive religious teachings, and any great weight of sanctimony gener- 
ally breaks down the best vehicle which play-wrights can construct. 
There must be in the Drama some tawdriness, and we should refuse to set 
great isolated truths in such a framing, as we refuse for the diamond a 
setting of tinsel. The celebrated remarks of Dr. Channing, against dis- 
playing religious truths too frequently and openly, here apply most for- 
cibly. It is only where some great moral idea looks out from the whole ; 
where body, strong forevil, is seen confronted, and confronted hopefully 
by mind strong for gciod, that the Drama can force upon us pleasing 
analogies between the actor and proclaimers of moral truth. Here then 
is the great mistake in summing up the claims of the Drama. Many 
show it wholly as a piece of moral or educational enginery, when it is 
primarily neither. It is an amusement, and all good grafts are gain only 
as they do no hurt to the stock. Trees for shade are useful ; trees for 
for fruit are, perhaps, more so ; yet he who grafts from the latter upon 
the former, is rarely a great gainer. * But legislation in endeavoring to 
give this bias to the Drama forcibly, has generally met that doubtful 
gttccei>8 which marks the overstepping of its profitable functions. There 
18 little use at any time in hedging in the platform of pious action, so 
that all but the most cadaverous are certain to be scratched in their ea- 
deavors to come at it Such a plan arrays a very small band of defend- 
en of. a &ith, but a very large band of its opposeia — mea who watUd 
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be its friends, but catalogued among its enemies, speedily become sa It 
is best to make some account of the erratic in human nature ; for, al- 
though without this account, our theories may be better, onr practice will 
certainly be poorer. We argue, then, that it is best to seize upon the 
prevalent satisfaction to the need of amusement ; to mould it in as good 
form as possible, and not to attempt any complete destruction of the 
methods in use. The practical rule 'is to recast mach| and to create 
little; but it is necessary to find what there is to recast^ and who is to 
recast it This material we have already describedf now we consider the 
agency. 

In this matter there is, holding a middle ground between the two 
extremes of positively right and wrong judgment, a large class of in- 
differents ; men who seek not the amusement, but an amusement ; men 
who could school their tastes into any system which fashion might com- 
mend to them ; who, regarding the true basis of an amusement, know 
little and care less. There may be, perhaps, three fourths of a communi- 
ty, and of the remaining fourth, compidsing the two extremes — the posi- 
tive in right thinking and wrong-thinking, we may say that half are per- 
verted in their tastes, and the other half careful analysts of variona 
systems, and, therefore, the relii^ble judges in the premises. In lliis latter 
fourth will be found the dictators of popular modes of relaxation. At 
one time the perverts rule, at another, those of sound judgment; com- 
monly, however, there is a compromise. This is most clearly seen in the 
present theatrical system. It is between perversion on the one hand, with 
its weapons of indigestion and peculiar love for the small hours of night; 
and, on the other, educated taste, ready to yield all else if there may re- 
main the amusement itself with the outward decencies. The great cause 
of any yielding of principle is the apathy of this latter educated eighth. 
In any strife in a community regarding this matter, if the men of sound 
judgment muster as much interest in their own hearts as do their adve^ 
saries, they are sure of the victory. The whole history of the perverts 
shows, that, to such a contest, they bring little real force. The history 
of operatic amusements in our country proves these assertions. The 
triumphal march of the new Drama, or, rather, of the noble old Drama 
in new robes, as conducted by Fanny Eemble, proves them. Refined 
taste builds grand opera houses and' concert halls ; but that reaction 
which is sure to come, shall build grander theatres — ^theatres without 
drunkards behind the boxes, and courtesans behind the curtain. Taste 
now pays a king's ransom for importing eunuchs to interpret the silliest 
kind of love, and the sofieBt kind oi heroism in h^h mnsica} flouriihai} 
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and in an unhiown tongue ; but it shall yet pay as well to bring over a 
foreign talent, and bring out a native genius, which shall give us in 
sturdy English the great thoughts of our glorious old dramatists. 

There is no sound economy in the legal suppression of the Drama, 
because the exertion necessary to carry out the suppressing law would 
give the right arbiters of amusements the ascendancy. It is, indeed, a 
cause of sorrow that this moral exertion is not used — that it does not 
drive foUy from the stage, and immorality from the audience. A few 
vigorous strokes would break away all the supports of crime in the per- 
verted theatre — a little diligence would crush all the earthly, sensual* 
devilish, which now hives in our playhouses; carefril preservation of 
old, and fostering of new talent, would again bring to bear upon the 
whole community the chastened grandeur, the wit, the pathos, of the 
most gifted. Then would come the glorious Easter of ancient, the splen- 
did Advent of modern genius. Station, talent and beauty would 
again gather to put themselves, for a time, in the grasp of men always 
acknowledged strongest in moulding human character. 

But it may be said, that, clear the theatre as we will, we do little, for 
immorality is wrought into the very substance of the standard Drama. 
Let us examine this. Immorality in the drama may appear in three 
forms : first, in words and expressions, which, though coming from gen- 
ius and wit, are still not those which are in common use thought consis- 
tent with the purest morality. As this argument holds equally against 
rtading the best of Dramatic compositions, as the efficacy of this reading 
IS not denied, and as there is no fear among the opponents of immorality 
from this source, we pass it. Those who prefer a positive argument, how- 
ever, can find it among the essays of Macaulay. The next method in 
which a bad influence can be exerted, is by painting vice in charming 
colors. This is a charge often made, but it iis easily refuted on historic 
evidence. Taking the English drama, we fijid that, with trifling excep- 
tions, the time of Charles 11 is alone open to this objection. But the 
Stuart drama is now entirely withdrawn from the stage. Congreve, 
Wycherly, and their compeers, as far as action on the stage goes, are 
obsolete, and we shall show presently that there is a guarantee against the 
presentation of similar productions of any other age. The third and ladt 
way in which vice may employ the stage as its engine, is to give plausi- 
bility to skepticism. This charge falls like the last. Every one who 
gave us dramas, had, during his writing, the terror of the English public 
before his eyes. But this public, not even in its worst times, wou/d 
tolerate skepticism on the stage. So true is this, that we may much mo|p 

VOL. xvin. 29 
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confidently reckon on something of the opposite nature, open or implied, 
than the unities of time and place. A good show of orthodoxy, well 
managed, is as reliable as a show of patriotism. The best dramas 
written in our own age are remarkably free from each of these three 
faults, as all must own. And finally, it is argued, that the Drama gives 
false views of life. In a measure we grant it, and would make it an argu- 
ment in favor of the system. It is a fact well known that the Dramas 
which please best and are most frequently represented, are those where 
good is seen ultimately triumphing over evil. Shakespeare breaks this 
rule at times, but for the great body of dramatists it would be ruin. 
Popular love attaches most to Macbeth, where right crushes heartless 
ambition — to the Merchant of Venice, where honor tramples upon 
avarice — to Richard the Third, where, notwithstanding reverses, virtue 
continually gets the better of baseness. So with a vast majority of all 
other Dramas. It may then be considered the rule of the Drama to show 
good triumphant over evil. The false view complained of then, consists 
in representing a betterment of life which does not exist Now it is true 
that in this life the right often gives place to the wrong, but can the 
feeling in any man, that there is an intrinsic worth in virtue, do him 
harm ? Can it be injurious to any one to think that there is in vice a self 
exhausting force? Is it worth one's while to discourage such bracing 
hopes which the Drama strengthens because they may not be wholly 
realized ? We have said that the Drama has no special mission to usurp 
the proclamation of great moral truths, but a truth sometimes makes the 
Drama its organ with the greatest effect Let any one who has seen that 
noble play of a modem master, where one priest, strong only in mental 
strength and firm only in mental firmness, rules calmly an agitated realm, 
baffles the conspirators crowding around him, and wields king and 
court as instruments of his purposes ; let any one who has seen this upon 
the stage in good hands, deny that it gave him for a time, at least, new 
powers. There are few who can deny this invigoration, and to many it 
returns in times of perplexity and temptation as a strong force to ward 
ofiT evil. It is something to know that man can withstand corruption— 
that he can obtain resources in himself against oppression — that he can, 
though in outward nakedness, pass unscathed through the thickest ranb 
of his enemies. w. 
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®l)e \X)m3 of ^mmca. 

I HAVB roomed in the same house jBver since my entrance into College — 
and with the same lady ; — and being naturally of a quiet disposition, I 
have advanced into the good lady's good graces farther, I imagine, than 
her lodgers generally do. Her affection for me mostly shows itself in 
her peculiar arrangement of my books and papers, and in her presenting 
herself for a chat (always a long one) when I am settled to any particu- 
larly hard tasL One benefit I have reaped from this affection — it has 
been the means of bringing to light a literary curiosity — several curiosi- 
ties, in feet, which I am now about to give to the world through the col- 
umns of your influential Magazine. My lady says that when she began 
to keep house, one of her lodgers was an eccentric individual, who left 
New Haven very suddenly in his Senior year. She afterwards received a 
letter from him, saying that he was married to an angel of peace and 
gladness — that he had found his wife in the newspapers — and that she 
should sell the ftimiture of his room and pay herself out of the proceeds. 
The furniture belonged to her before, — and so she very properly refused 
to sell it ; in fixing up ^e apartment,^the only relics she found were some 
old clothes, a * Whewell,' and a number of old letters — all seeming to be 
answers to an advertisement for a wife. My old lady had read them all 
one rainy day, and on another she brought them to my room to keep me 
from feeling * donsy.' I read them all through and have picked out a 
few at random for the edification of the public. They were extraordinary 
letters, there can be no doubt about that — very extraordinary letters, they 
were. To see them in print can give but a faint idea of them; their 
diirography — their orthography — their punctuation — the unique way in 
which they were folded — and directed — and sealed — all can better be 
imagined than described. 

The reader probably thinks that this story is what is regularly called 
' a hum,' and that the letters are all by the same hand ; the reader may 
think what he pleases about the story, but the letters are veritable 
answers to a matrimonial advertisement ; and it is only in them, consid- 
ered as such, that there exists any interest. 

Some philosopher once desired for a companion a beautiful ignorant 
woman, that he might be happy in instructing her ; — he should come to 
America and advertise for a wife ; he could take the word of the ladies 
for their beauty and need look no farther than the outside of the letters 
to be satisfied on the score of ignorance. One, by way of novelty 
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recommends a friend and says nothiDg about her own wishes — she 
light brown hair and amiable temper — is a member of the church and 
calculated to make a good wife. The letter was probably intended to give 
the advertiser a specimen of the writer's versatility, for every word seems 
written by a different hand — they are only alike in each ending with an 
immense flourish. She says that she has a * tall, light complexion,' and 
spells Episcopal with two o's and a t. You meet capital letters staring you 
in the face in the most unexpected places ; they start up especially in the 
middle of sentences, and it is really dangerous for a nervous person to 
read the letter, — such very large capitals are always popping up in situa- 
tions where no well disposed capitals would think of intruding. But this 
lady has a few periods — othera have not a single stop in the whole manu- 
script, which makes them rather inconvenient for an asthmatic person to 
read out loud, to say nothing of the difficulty of finding out the mean- 
ing of some parts. Some young women appear to have made an agree- 
ment about the stops and capitals. One put in stops enough for both and 
the other capitals for half a dozen ; but the difficulty is that the first has 
no capitals and the second no stops. Here is a specimen of the latter. 
It is written on the back of an old letter with the original wafer sticking 
to it, and is fsLstened by another of enormous size. At first sight the 
epistle seems to be in poetry, but on inspection, it appears that the fair 
applicant, not knowing exactly what to do with her capitals, put one at 
the beginning of every line to make it look symmetrical. 

Sib : — In looldng over the paper I observed your Advertisement for a wife I 
bealDg desirous To becom a wife take the liberty to Answer it in regard to your 
looks I am very easy seuted providing he has a good Heart and is capible of 
making a wife Happy I am a young widow say 26 Years old 5 feet high dark bear 
and eyes As regardes my disposition you may see When we become acquainted if 
you Are sincere you may answer this Stating when and where we may see each 
Other I shall wate with patience to see you 

Yours ♦♦♦♦♦# 

The next is a more extraordinary specimen still. Fancy tiie family 
council presiding over the production of this. It is written on a half- 
sheet of paper and enclosed in an embossed envelope — ^postage unpaid. 
It was probably not answered * by Return of Male,' if the advertiser had 
any respect for punctuation, or thought that the rule of spelling the big 
words right and letting the little ones take care of themselves, did not 
always work well. 

DsAE Sir : — ^We learn through the N York Herald that Your Are Desirous of 
fanning A Matrimonial Engagement I write we for i Have Farther Mother Brothers 
And a Sis^ You state that You are ill farored but off A Good figure And A good 
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beart Now. those Are verrj good And go A great ways to Wards Making Life 
bappy And Pleasant but inn Reply i would state that i Am Seventeen Years oi 
Adge And verry good looking Off Decided Literary Tastes and some Fortuin And 
^ould Like to Except Your offer. Please Answer this by Return of Male Stating 
further Particulars P Her Brother Write this by her Request She says upon 
Elecipe of Your Answer She will Return An Answer. 

The original is rendered difficult to read by the strong resemblance of 
the h's to the m's, of the Ts to the g's, and by an unfortunate propensity 
the writer had of inserting an r when he meant to write some other 
letter. I wonder if he thought that literary tastes had anything to do 
with candy? 

Here are two letters which seem to be from the same person. Our 
eccentric friend probably answered the first from curiosity, and the effect 
he produced was fully worth the trouble. The answers are both on gilt- 
edged paper, without envelopes. There is a margin of two or three 
inches left at the side. 

March 18 
Dbab Snt : — As you want A wife I take the liberty of answering it I am very 
|)artial to tall Gentlemen I am A young lady not what the world call beautiful nor 
am I badlooking-I am very affectionate and would do all in my power to make my 
home pleasant and my husband happy I am sure yoo cannot object to the latter part 
if yoo do to the former. I remain yoor « « • 

I am 6 fl high and lady like 
in my appearance and maner 

March 24 

Dear Sir : — I received yoor letter today and sit down to answer it yoo ask me to 
send you A Daguerreotype then I suppose I might take the same liberty of asking 
yoo to send me one of yourself as I think a fair ezchang no robbery what think 
yoo on the subject yoo can think about it and let me know and as to the standard 
Poets I shall give yoo my opinion the next letter Byron's Poem's I think are excel- 
lent but if yoo adore him I think perhaps yoor love for him would engrose yoor 
mind from your little wife I am extreamely fond of birds and flowers are yoo if I 
married I should like to find A kindred spirret not one that would oppose me in my 
faTouret persuits do yoo think yoo could love me I could love yoo I think tell me 
my. Dear dcf yoo love the glorious spring when nature is smiling and gay and 
dressed in A robe of lovely green what more do yoo want me to tell yoo about 
myself now it is my turn to ask yoo something about yourself what complection 
are yoo do yoo love large eyes I have large blue eyes I think I have wrote enough 
answer this the same as before as I shall feel anxious. 

I remain yoor » » ♦ 

* 

P 8 Please write me as soon as yoo receve this and tell me what colar yoor 
eyes are are yoo thin or fleshy how do yoo like Mrs Hemens poems do yoo not 
tbynV 8ome of them are soulstiring I love Barns sweet MekkUes cik they are so bsauti- 
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fill I am passionately fond of poetry I neyer get tierd of reading poetry write soon 
for I feel anxious to hear from yoo • * * 

The orthography of these tvfo is not to be despised, save a monaina- 
nia the lady has on the subject of spelling you with two o's. 

Then comes one written in a business hand — in a business envelope- 
postage unpaid. Her father was a lawyer, I am certain of that, and she 
would make a good lawyer's wife. Some of her sentences are worthy of 
Mr. Micawber. 

Sir : — ^it cannot be incompatible with my sex nor of course with what I owe of 
delicacy to myself to look into and investigate aught which Providence has already 
designed and made manifest for the peace and comfort and blessing of this very sex— 

I have before me your advertisement for a wife for your bosom and as manliDeffi 
appears the characteristic of your writing this advertisement I would disdain pru. 
dery and false shame and I do hereby essay to answer you and if all things pro- 
pitiate to have and secure your affections and an union with you * * 

(I omit the description.) 

If thus going so far please you, I do require that yon say so by your ready reply 
and arrange how we can respectfully and honorably see each other and canvass our 
hope and our union without a change of impropriety or to each other or either of U3 
the mortification of regret in that we have not done that only which protects our 
meeting and if it be so our parting without certain satisfiEU^tion — 

A letter in reply hereto and directed to me shall be confidentially and sacredly 
received and respectfully observed and regarded in its requirements. 

Tours most respectfully 

Admirable young woman ! Splendid education ! Extraordinary talent 
for letter-writing ! But why did she neglect to pay the postage ? 

One modest young woman thinks that she will suit, and therefore 
writes immediately to save him all fjEirther anxiety. How kind and con- 
siderate ! Another one says, 

Sib: — I have met with your remarkable way of declaring yourself in want of a 
wife, and have been tempted to reply to it, not because I think myself either prettyi 
amiable, or smart, but because I thought a young man who ventures to choose a 
companion for life in this manner, deserves encouragement My education is not 
finished, and my literary tastes are such as to allow me to say without vanity that I 
prefer Shakespeare to Mother Goose ; my age is nearer sixteen than twenty-foufi 
and, as property is a minor consideration, I am sure I shall meet your wishes in that 
particular as I have no property whatever. You say you are by no means ugly, 
what is the signification of this f and do you judge the applicants, who reply to 
your advertisement, with the same partiality as you do yourself? Should you wi^lt 
to learn more of the writer, yoa will address * * * * 
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The last selection I will make comes evidently from a lady far advanced 
in life. The very penmanship impresses one with the idea that it comes 
from an old woman — without any incumbrances, such as children or 
property. 

Mr. : — I observed your advertisement and after a little reflection I have 

concluded to answer it, not that I think I will suit you on account of my age ; I am 
older than you some years ; but from the description you gave of yourself I have 
some curiosity to see you and should you not be better suited perhaps we can make 
some arrangement 

You wish the lady to give a description of her person, I am tcUl and what most 
people call fine looking not handsome but good looking, well educated and of a 
literary turn of mind, kind and affection disposition, one that will treat a husband 
with dignity affection and honor. Should I find a gentleman possessing the same 
qualifications I shall not hesitate to marry immediately. If these few remarks meet 
your approbation I will be happy to hear from you soon, Tell me when and where 
I can see you, I am without any incumbrance. 

There are many other letters that will repay the perusal ; these are not 
by any means the most interesting ones. One of tbem begins * Unknown 
Alone ;' another * Stranger Friend ;' a third insists on seeing a Phreno- 
logical Chart of the gentleman's head before going any farther. She 
would be for band^iging her children's heads instead of employing Moral 
Culture in order to form their characters. From all Phrenological wo- 
men, St. Hymen deliver us ! 



0* ^poyyos* 

Onk day as I walked by the side of a pond 

Intent upon anything new, 
A bull-frog I spied, by the side of the drink, 

Singing loudly his merry goo goo. 

Then sing of the right jolly buU-frog, 
For of jollier birds there are few, 

As he sits by the side of the mill-pond. 
And sets up his hullabaloo goo. 
And sets up his hullabaloo. 

The bull-frog was firstly a head and a tail, 
And wriggled about in the ^ing ; 
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But as time wore away, his tail wore away. 
And his head is the principal thing. 

Then sing, ^ 

The frog^s a musician ; and here*s how he sings — 

He fills out his belly with wind, 
Then opens his mouth, and swells out his throat 

Very much like the great Jenny Lind. 

Then sing, Ae. 

The firog is a kind of mechanical piece, 

And on his own principle works. 
For he walks when he jumps, and jumps when he walk% 

That is — he goes ^ steady of jerks." 

Then sing, Ac 

Tq walk and to ride at the yery same timet 

The frog seems by nature inclined, 
For he always stands up on his hind legs before, 

And sits down on two legs behind I 

Then sing, ^ 

I spoke to the frog, as he sat by the pond — 

Dear sir, and pray how do yon do f 
When he turned up his eye, as if to reply. 

Then said not a word but goo goo I 

Then sing, Ac 

I picked up a stick, or a stone, or a brick. 

And threw it, and what do you think I 
He kicked up his heels, and says he, No you doD*ty 

And threw himself into the drink I 

Then sing of the right jolly bull-frog, 
For of jollier birds there are few, 

As he sits by the side of the mill-pond, 
And sets up his hullabaloo. 



Sol rose from rest, with smiling &ce, to usher in the day, 
And in her best,- Dame Nature drest, looked fanciful and gay ; 
Aurora, mistress of the mom, then donned her golden crown. 
And in her robes of loveliness upon the earth looked down ; 
While Sol looked round and winked his eyes, and somehow seemed to say" 
" Ye birds and flowers and sparkling streams, and woods and mountains gay, 
I make ye all acquainted with the merry month of May. 
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Come forth with baskets on your arms, ye lads and hisses all, 

And greet with smiles this gladsome month in rural festivaL 

She brings yon bowers and birds and flowers, come forth to seek them now 

And let the sweet arbutus deck the brightest, fairest brow." 

Scarce had the glorious king of day thus issued his command. 
When climbing up the eastern hill was seen a glorious band, 
Two urchins with the baggage train, marched soberly before, 
And, eating pickles by the way, relieved the load they bore; 
The others followed on as best to each one might appear, 
And two seemed highly satisfied in bringing up the rear. 
No incident of much import occurred upon the way. 
Except such ordinary ones as happen every day. 

At last the chosen spot was reached, and all looked vainly round 
To find a seat, but finding none, they took one on the ground. 
Next, various wishes were expressed, a table — or a chair — 
But if was always in the way, there was no table there. 
No programme, order of the day — nought but a bill of fare. 
At length, for want of something else to pass the time away. 
The party balloted awhile to choose the queen of May. 
The choice of all most worthily upon Celestia fell. 
Her maids of honor. Flora fair, and gentle Isabel 
An exjy^dition then was sent for flowers to crown the queen, 
Bui truth to tell, the flowers they found were rather far between, 
Although the fairy of the flowers was there the search to lead. 
And constable with stick in hand against a time of neeiL 

But time would fail me to rehearse in any fitting way. 

The deeds performed, the speeches said, the frolics of that day. 

The table spread upon the ground, the various sorts of cheer. 

The way in which the gingerbread began to disappear, 

The thieves who stole a loaf of cake and ran away so fast, 

And how they all were followed up and tried for that at last ; 

The ladies of the jury too, the judge and advocate. 

And prisoners* pathetic speech about their wretched fate, — 

All these and much besides are doomed unmentioned to remain. 

For I must hasten to the close of this protracted strain. 

The sun had vailed his gloomy face and clouds obscured the sky. 
While now and then the falling drops proclaimed a tempest nigh. 
A sprinkling was not just the thing, so without more delay 
They gathered up their flowers in haste and turned their steps away : 
Long may such pleasant memories still cluster round the past, 
And their soul-cheering influence around the future cast 

Our wish besides, may those who meet upon that first of May, 
See many a glad return of this so dear a holiday. J« i^ L. 

eoL. XVIII. 30 
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^nt ©uggeBtxon to €olUgc ^rt!)ttect0. 

Whoever has read the second of the ingenious books of the " Oxford 
Graduate" has, if he lives in an American community, at least doubled his 
capacity for misery. Thoroughly converted, as he must be, to the Rus- 
kinian notions of art, how can he walk through our streets and squares 
without sorrow at catching so few glimmers from the Lamp of Sacrifice, 
or Power, or, most of all, of Truth ? The bushel which bides the first of 
these grand luminaries is generally wrought into the shape of a cheap 
imitation of an ancient temple, where a colonnade of pine, covered with 
white lead, apes the glories of ancient marble porticoes; the second 
lamp flickers under miniature basilicas ; and the lamp of truth sends up 
a mere smoke uiider cathedrals pretending to the dignity of stone, but 
known of all men as mere shams in stucco and jMpier mache. 

We would not say that there are no exceptions to this flourishing rule, 
for, as our pen has run along the last two lines, our thoughts have run to 
two exquisite churches in a neighl^oring small dty where the ideas of 
Ruskin are finely developed, notwithstanding the rather unpoetical and 
unaesthetic occupation of the citizens, viz^ trying out whale-oil. Then 
again we have passed, dozens of times, on our pleasant trips frcHn, and 
our dreary journeys to New Haven, another specimen, from which shot 
many rays of truth and sacrifice, and which promised a strong light from 
the lamp of beauty, when the young trees just planted about it shall 
grow older. 

Then, too, churches come to our mind which violate most rudely 
many vital rules in aesthetics, but which have a great deal to redeem 
them. The ivy screens upon the sides of our own St Paul's and Trini- 
ty serve quite well to atone for the pepper-box towers of the one, and 
the tea-caddy which crowns the other. The beautiful proportions of the 
Centre Church redeem, in some measure, its flimsy materials ; the Ool: 
lege Street Church, although its spire, in violation of all rules, merely 
bestraddles the weak portico, and has no other support, is somewhat ex- 
cused by its beauty ; and theYact that the church inChapel Street is next 
the Railroad Depot, and thus presents facilities for a rapid separation firom 
its ugliness, to any man of taste whom it has distracted, is quite a good 
ofi&et to its miraculous concoction of a Corinthian doorway, a Doric 
portico, semi-Gothic towers, Roman cupolas, nondescript ornaments, and 
Egyptian emblems. 

But, to come to the field of our present investigations — the college 
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pounds. We have, first, the old buildings, but as they pretend to 
nothing beyond mere utility, they show no hypocrisy. Next to Trum- 
bull Gallery, which is a poor casket indeed for the treasure it holds ; still, 
were it twice as ugly we should love it, for it inspired a member of the 
Faculty to declare in Linonia that there was one stuccoed building on the 
college grounds, and, if he could help it, there should never be another — 
a spirit which, if it prevails among our college authorities, is cheaply 
bought, even by such a sham as the '* Gallery." 

The Libraries would surely be abused by a stickler for architectural 
truth, and that alone. Compared in this respect with the library at Har- 
vard, ours are vastly inferior. There we find no stucco masks and no 
wooden cornices or pinnacles. If our memory serves us, verity has such 
complete sway there, that the mullions of their windows are granite, 
where ours are sanded pine, and their woodwork, generally, oak, where 
ours is a pine imitation ; they have squared granite blocks too, where we 
have sandstone not so perfectly shaped. But in beauty and symmetry 
of the whole, we consider our building far superior to theirs. Ours gives 
what, in such a structure, is of vast aesthetic value, a pile of buildings, 
while theirs is isolated and single in its whole design ; ours, from the 
tint of the stone, is, in the distance, more venerable, while theirs, for 
sixty years to come, will show that newish exterior which cut granite 
retains so long. But it is to neither of our college edifices already men- 
tioned, that we are to call particular attention. Our main subject is the 
castellated structure erected on the northwest comer of the university 
domain, for the Alumni and the Societies. We would premise here that, 
in this matter, we have taken no small interest We saw the foundation 
laid, and day after day we watched the different courses of masonry, 
until the building became our old familiar friend. We expected, as a 
thing of course, that there must be some sham about it — ^some sanded 
wood battlements — some false towers and pinnacles, although, when 
we saw the cut stone so plentiful about the entrance, we tremblingly 
hoped the pockets of the Corporation and Societies now long enough to 
place rough stone where it was more needed to protect the work from 
harsh criticism. All the space, however, between the towers, is substan- 
tial and true, so are the comer battlements. The mullions of the win- 
dows, too, notwithstanding all that Ruskin taught us about the hate- 
fulness of anything like the Perpendicular Gothic, are more pleasing than 
we anticipated, since they fill quite a portion of that wonderful void 
which composes so large a portion of the walls of the building. The 
blocks of stone are large, and better cut than those in the Library, and 
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the general solidity of the whole atones for the want of any pretensions 
to ornament 

The interior of the building, however, is not likely to gain much praise 
for that solidity which redeems its exterior. We saw^ on our last visit, 
unmistakable preparations for plas^ring the Society halls, if not the 
hall of the Alumni. This is truly the unkindest cut of all Everybody 
knows how miserably unpapered plaster serves its purpose on a public 
hall. In a year from its spreading, " the heads of the people" are nicely 
outlined on its surface in a dark greasy pigment, which is anything but 
ornamental. In two years, cracks and notches diversify it, even if it was 
hard-finished, while the yellow stains, so sure to come in this damp 
climate, are by no means rare. True, it may be said that these walls 
can be whitewashed ; but, firsts we do not think that whitening can fill, 
to any good purpose, those inevitable cracks and notches ; secondly^ we 
cannot so soon forget Whewell's morality and our own, as to counte- 
nance any such provocations to profanity, as placing whitewash where it 
shall do harm to student broadcloth. But these objections and a thou- 
sand others, are made on the score of morality and utility. Let us look 
at the matter in its bearings on good taste. 

If there is any place where rooms should have just that substantial, ven- 
erable air which lath and plaster cannot give, it is in a structure making 
some architectural pretensions, and belonging to an old and honored uni- 
versity. We may fairly look for an age of two or three hundred years 
for a hall so well built as the one in question. The old chapel, (now the 
Athenaeum,) and South Middle College, have weathered the storms of a 
century, and, although of brick, and subject to much harder wear than 
the new building, are not yet completely worn out The age, then, 
which the new structure is likely to attain, would really seem to warrant 
some corresponding interior finish. 

Now let us make the pecuniary premises which the condition and 
usages of the Societies allow, and, on common principles, deduce what 
should be done. The Societies will probably expend in the fitting up of 
their halls, within two or three years, at least a thousand dollars. This 
is low evidently, judging from their past history when single appropria- 
tions of a greater amount have been made, and considering, too, that there 
is pledged to one Society, for this purpose, six or seven hundred dollars, 
which will be quickly equaled by the other. How should this money be 
expended ? 

If we follow what has generally been the mode of procedure, there will 
be some narrow sofas covered with a wonderfully scant veneering of thin 
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mahogany : there will be, very likely, some very poor firesco daubing on 
the plaster ceiling ; there will be, undoubtedly, vast expanses of pine 
painted in sickly imitation of a kind of oak never seen by a human 
being. The members will, undoubtedly, be provided with a cheap 
magnificent carpet to trip their feet, and a brassy chandelier to bruise 
their heads. A President's desk, like those at present used, which, in 
order to suit some wonderful new revelations in architecture, shall con- 
tinually prove its worthlessness for any good purpose, will imdoubtedly 
cramp the future presiding officers, and teach all who speak from it hard 
lessons in Christian patience. We will lay a wager that three times as 
much will be spent in curled hair, in seat plush and in curtain cloth, with 
cords and tassels, as in all the other appointments together. In a word, 
there will be a room-full of sham, but not one old, substantial thing, to 
embody the spirit of the old Collegiate Grothic with which the massy 
outer doorway had impressed you — a mere repetition of the faded hang- 
ings of the old linonian without the sanctity of its age, — a second edi- 
tion of the glare {^ying on the dirty walls of the Brother^s hall, witliout 
the pleasing and strengthening associations connected with the theatre of 
80 many brilliant contests in wit and eloquence. It may be answered that 
these rooms, even as we have drawn them, (and we appeal to all con- 
cerned if the picture is not life-like,) will serve the main purpose, which 
is, to give a commodious hall for debate, but so did the old halls ; so 
▼ould a bam. We presume, however, that something in addition to this 
main requirement is expected ; and now to our idea of a just expenditure 
of the funds which we have supposed each Society likely to use. 

Out of a thousand dollars, we would have enough set aside to give 
temporary, necessary accommodations. The old carpets and furniture 
being used, two hundred dollars would certainly make the room habita- 
ble for five or six years. This having been done, let the remaining eight 
hundred be set aside for some specific purpose, and some more worthy 
purpose, too, than mere upholstery. A large portion, indeed the whole 
might be spent on a ceiling and wainscoting of black-walnut, substantial 
enough to last as long as the building will be used, and with such carv- 
ing, here and there, as would raise College taste in the estimation of every 
visitor. In a few years, other things, each the best of its kind, would be 
added piece by piece. One year would give the ability to add a worthy 
President's desk, massive and carved into keeping with the surounding 
architecture ; another year, seats solid and beautiful. Still another, some- 
thing in the way, perhaps, of a chandelier of which the Society need not 
be ashamed ; and when the time comes, according to the process just set 
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forth, something rich in that which is of least account— cushions and 
han^ngs. 

All this could be done were it not that our Societies are in too great 
haste to become magnificent — a haste perfectly absurd, for there \vill be 
time enough — a haste which sickens one when he remembers what it has 
done for edifices, making such pretensions as Trinity and Grace Churches 
of New York, in the first of which the worshiper of Eternal Truth has an 
equivocation overhead, and in the last a lie all around. The plan we 
would see adopted, is the plan of the men who built the glorious old 
cathedrals and town-halls of continental Europe, where one generation did 
one grand, substantial thing, and the next another, until there grew up the 
noble edifices we now see. So would we have each College generation 
make some single contribution and take pride in it. There is then 
a legitimate growth — slow but sure — ^proved by all natural analogy, the 
only growth worth our trouble. 

Let us not, then, spread our Society energy, in our first attempts, over 
too great a surface. Do not let us, by thus trying to do everything at 
once, cram our halls with shabby-genteel furniture, which, in a dozen 
years, will be replaced throughout with new, but let us make additions, 
little by little, as we can, which shall last long enough to become venera- 
ble. By the present system we inherit nothing of interest, but if the 
system just hinted at had been adopted, we might now have, in our halls, 
walls and furniture of intense interest. Could we introduce visitors 
atiiong the veritable seats occupied by the greatest men of the Repub- 
lic during their stay here, — could we point out the walls and roof 
beams as those which echoed their youthfUl eloquence — could we show 
even the old clock that ticked off the time allotted them, would not our 
halls have an infinitely greater value than at present ? Would not this 
be worth more than worn out hair-cloth cushioning and scratched ma- 
hogany veneering, which, no matter how much loaded with the dust of 
ages, or marred by the scars of centuries, in appearance, could not, in 
sober reality, date back twenty years ? w. 
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9i;i)e Song of tl)e Comet. 

The Fire-God o*er Chaldea's pUtiiM 

One heayenly joomej more has rolled, 
And, from his wettem Ma-grave, ttaiiM 

Each grass J mound and mead with gold : 
As the bright dolphin's odor glows 

Thrice gorgeous with its final breath. 
The Fire-God's erening radiance throws 

Divine resplendence o'er his death. 
Now the soft, mellow, snnshine bright 
Bathes the whole fdain with rosy lights 
And purple, gold, or crimson fire, 
Illumes each humblest grassy spira 
Now slowly slaut these level rays 
Aloft, but still their dazzling blaze 
Beams with a softening splendor on 
The grave of fidlen Babylon, — 
Now, these tall mounds are chili and daric» 
Though here and there one silver spark 
Behind its mates, hangs lingering yet 
On some tall dome or minaret 
In yon proud Baghdad ; till at last, 
Chased by the darkening shade that fiut 
Climbs the white spire, it but adcMrns 
The highest cresent's sacred homs^ 
Then upward shoots. — ^The day is gone ; 
The loud muezzin's mournful tone 
Rings from the highest minaret, 
"Allah Akbar I The sun is set l" 

But while within the city's wall 

The faithful thousands hear the call. 

Who is it, at this sacred hour, 

Wliat Jewish dog, or Christian Giaour 

Who lies beneath the plantain-tree 

Without, nor bows the reverent knee I 

Alas I Al Hassan's Moorish name 

Could naught but Moslem birth prodaim. 

Yet he, who oft by clash of zel 

Hath chased the flying infidel, 

Now wanders banished, outcast^ lone, 

In sight of Baghdad — once his own ! 

Though deep his draughts of Persian lore. 

As longed his thirsty soul for more^ 
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Spuiniog, in spite the Imaum's threats, 

Nativities and amulets 

Himself had dared the yeil to draw 

Which mysticism has ever thrown 
O'er Allah's world, and Allah*8 law, 

And plucked new sweets, before unknown — 
Had dared to think each sparkling star 

That spangled o'er Night's yest of blue 
A glorious world of light, afar 

Did its revolving course 'pursue. 
But ah t too soon by many an age 
He read this bright^ celestial page. 
Doomed by the Caliph's stem command 
To live — like the foul leper — ^banned-^ 
Since thMe strange doctrines must, jf true. 
The Gheoers' hellish rites renew, 
And light those star-adoring fires 
Blood-quenched by their Moslem sires. 
Three lonely, famished days have passed 
Since Baghdad heard his footsteps last 
Move reverent to the holy mosque. 
Or gaily in the cool kiosk 
Dance to the music wild and sweet 
Of tymbalon and ziraleet : — 
Alone, in view of Baghdad's towers: 
Famished, wherQ red pomegracate bowers 
Blaze like a gory scimetar 
*Mid groves of palm and tall chenar. 
But now, when leaves the nightingale* 

Her day-bower in pomegranate groves, 
And seeks her in the starlight pale 

The tufted palm so well she loves, 
Al Hassan feels his sufferings cease 
And o'er him steals refreshing peace 
As when the sad ny ctanthes' flower f 
Breathes fragrance at the sunset hour. 
Now with less painful step he walks 
Among the crinkling, reedj stalks 

* " The nightingale sings from the pomegranate groves in the day time, and from the loftiest 
trees at night."— JBuasePs Aleppo— ^n authority which Mr. Shakspeare probably did not consolt) 

when he said, ^ ^ ^ ^ 

"It was the nightingale: ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

NiffMly she sings on yon pomegranate tree.** 

BofMO and JtiUst, Hit 5. 

t "The sorrowed nyctanthes, which begins to spread its rich odor after sunset.'*— ^c^^ '^ 
JaUaSookh. 
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Which like a fringed border eeem 

Where Tigris hurls his arrowy stream, 

Olimbs the steep bank: then sinks to rest 

T^eath a tall plane-tree's quiyering orest* 

Sunk in a lethargy diyine 

like that of Shins' golden wine. 

Still his old lore within him bums, * 

And still his ardent gaze he turns 

To those bright, glorioos heayens above 

He dared to reyerence— dared to loye. 

As in that fearfol dream he lies 

And heayenward turns his dymg eyes, 

ffis senses change: those worlds of light 

No more salute alone his s^ht : 

A new, strsnge Joy his spirit feels 

As in sweety silyery numbers stsAla 

Harmonious o'er his raptured ears 

A chanted music of the spheresl 

But see 1 O'er those dark mounds^ the haunt 

Of many a fearful Deeye and Qhole^ 
Still a new sight appears, to daunt 

Al Hassan's star-adoring sonL 
As darkling up the vaulted sky 

Rises the glittering veil of N^ht, 
What strange celestial portent high 

Lifts its long belt of snowy light- 
Its head high o'er (%aldea's pUun, 
Far, fsr behind its dswsling train t 
Al Hash's brain seems still to ring 
With that sweet, liBarful murmuring, 
But feeU a thrill more fearful still 
Though sweet as song of UmAFiu * 

Onl on I on! 

By world, and planet, and sun, 
In the glorious glee of my majesty 
Hy ceaseless course with resistless force 

And lightning speed I run. 

Untamed, uncurbed, and free 

As I roye wherever I list v 
In my headlong chase o'er the realms of spaee 
No laws bind me with their stem decree 
Like the sluggish planets and moons that I see 

Content that they only exist. 

** The angel Iirafll, who has the most metodlova voice of aU 6od*s crMtoret.*'— Aif0. 

u xvni. 31 
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I hurl proud, withering scorn 

At each dull, drowsy clod. 
Nor deign to plod in the path once trod 
A.8 they in the track for ages worn. 
But no kindling spark of ambition warms 
Their heavy, gpross, material forms, 
Or feeling deforms by its passionate storms 
The dull, dead calm of the ceaseless psalm 
Which, untasting of joy and unmeaning of harm, i 

In their slow, staid march they chant 

They know not, those dull, trained dolts, 

The rapture the Comet feels 
With his form so gaunt and thin to haunt 
The slow, sure stars, and with menace and taunt 
Those pale scared orbs from their path to daunt 
Like unbroken colts, with fearful jolts 

In the soberest planet-wheels. 

But the wandering Comet^ I, 

Exulting in vagrant glee, 
Leave gladly to those their dullard repose ; — 
To them be the slow, sluggish life that they choee, 

But my own merry roving to me. 

Fly, fly, fly ! 

Through orbit, by orb and moon, 
Not a moon nor an orb but I hurtle by 
Or pause if I list, or distant or nigh. 
As hither and thither in space I hie. 
Some prank to play, or some mischief to spy, 

Quick appearing, and vanishing soon. 

Now near the red, regal sun 

For a moment in awe I stand. 
Whose dazzling disc since last I viewed, 
Since last at whose terrible throne I stood. 
The utmost star round its orbit grand 
Strong-curbed by that mystic, majestic band. 

Five-score full times has run. 

And I pause, and I list, and I gaze : 
And I gaze from this central, imperial place 
0*er the wide, wide waste of limitless space. 
And I see round me, proud Sun, and round thee 

In a fearful, wildering maze, 
Hoon, planet and world resistlessly whirled 
In the old, worn paths in which first they were hurled, 
And on they haste in the wide, wide waste. 
As though the wcMrld's raced and were cfaaaiog and chased ; 
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So the globes of fire-blood cotirae along 

The starry arteries bright 

But I panse, and I gaze, and I hear; 

And I list with a strange delight 
To the heavenly harmony, clear and strong, 
While space rings out with the choral song 

Of each silyery-vocal sphere : 
And I list, while celestial symphonies 
Boll thundering down the yast abyss, 
And £he melody swells like myriad bells 
In a jubilant chime of awful knells 

Loud tolling down the limitless : — 

But sweeping, rolling back 
In tumultuous surge from the farthest yeige 

Of the drcling Zodiac, 
To this flood of harmony divine, 
In a plaintive minor come strains diviner 
From the remote lone-wandering orbs, 
Whose waves with that jubilant flood combine^ 
Sweetly to soften and sadly refine 
The great sound-sea which its music absorbsL . 

So I gaze, so I list as I pause ; 
But now dowly I turn from my port so bright^ 
Whence around and above into fiithomless night, 
From the central orb shoots the thick dense light ; 

And'lothly I turn, because 
I have lingered too long at the terrible shrine, 
I have listened too long to the strains divine^ 
Chimed by the mebdious stars that shin* 

Through the crystal diaphane ; 
For fiEur, far too bright^ in its wbehning mighty 
Is the hot, hot light for a comet's weak sig^, 

And I feel in his proud disdain. 
The Sun-God my arrogant nearness to spurn, 
And unwilling, awe-stricken, I feel that I turn, 

Driven on by an unknown power; 
While all my particles thrill and bum. 

And I moan, as I tremble and cower; 
And slowly, reluctantly sweeping along, 
I keep tune with my wailing, departing song, 

In the heavenly symphony ; 
And dimmed is the sheen of my glittering train, 
And its lordly length begins to wane, \ 
As it shudders and shrinks in its flaunting vain, 
And flutters in fsar from me. 
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Far, far, far. 

In the depths of the infinite, 
Where the white-winged car of the farthest atar 

Wheels on its circuit bright — 
Beyond where the grand and motlej host 

Of the constellations stand, 
Each one at his ancient kingly post, 
Unmoyed, when the universe changes moet^ 
By Time's remorseless hand — 
Beyond where Orion proudly bears 

His mace and sword before myriad globes — 
Where the zone that the cinctured Virgin wears, 

Clasps brightly around her sparkling robes — 
Where the horns of Taurus are white with foam, 

And the Lion's eyes flash heavenly flame, 
And the prowling Bsar seems still to roam. 

In quest of the planets so scared and tame — 
Where blazes the Scorpion's blood-red star, 
And the Bearer spills stars from his water-jar ; 
I turn my eyes and I turn my course, 
I must speed me on with untiring force, 

And I may not rest, until 
I have passed where these terrible warders stand, 
Beneath, above, and on every hand. 
To guard the bounds of this system grand, 

With menace so fearful and still ; 
Till I lave and cool my withered form 
That was scorched in a region all too wanh, 

Like a moth in the candle's flame, 
In that crystal sea of eternal day 
Which millions of millions of leagues away. 
Appears but a milk-pale chariot-way, 

For beings of heavenly frame. 
And I may not rest, though my wavy train 
Be shattered and torn in my toil of pain, 

As I dash by the rolling spheres — 
Though fau: Venus spreftd her witchingest wiles. 
Arrayed in her loveliest starry smile — 
Though Imperial Jove in his sweeping might, 
With each glorious fidl-orbed satellite, 
Bear fiercely down my impulse lights 

And stay me for scores of years, 
I must thither bend my weary flight 

Where the Galaxy's tide appears. 

See! see! see! 
What bright, £ur thing is this, 
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So fair and bright, it must surely be 

The abode of sereuest bliss. 
'Tis a glorious globe of purest green, 

Where its face peeps ooylj through 
Its fleecy cloud-veils silvery sheen, 
And there rolls and tosses in frolicsome spleen, 
Yet lovingly clings to its orb, I ween, 

An ocean of dark deep blue. 
'Tis the Earth — round the Sun that centres all, 

'Tis the loveliest orb that rolls, 
But nobler far than each rolling ball 

Is its freight of precious souls ; 
For mightier far than the mightiest star, 

Are those myriad spirits there ; 
And I pine to think how frail toe are. 

And would fain their earthliness share. 
For when planets and sons shall fade away, 

To original chaos given, 
For them commences eternal day 

With the Author of all in Heaven. 



Slowly the phantom sinks behind the hill. 

While new, strange hopes Al Hassan's bosom fill, 

That from his clay his bruised soul should rise, 

To live when stars are faded from the skies. k. 



<>^^%^^^^>^^^^^rf^^^^^^^^^^^^<fc 



iHemorabiUa IJalensta. 

JUNIOR EXHIBITION. 

ORDER OF SXER0I8B8. 

I Forenoon* 

, Latin Oration, ^* De Eloquentia Americana," by Carroll Cutler, Windham, 

U. 

. Dissertation, " Athenian Democracy and Modem Republicanism,** by Henry 

lowLAND, WalpoUy N, H. 

Oration, ** The Huguenots,*' by Thouas G. Ritch, Stamford. . 

, Dissertation, "Our Indebtedness to the Sixteenth Century,** by Edward 
.BERFORCE Lambert, Ncw YotTc City, 

Oration, " Archimedes,*' by William Reed Eastman, New York City. 
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6. Oration, " The Pupilage of Nations," by Hokatio W. Brown, Burdett, N. T. 

7. Dissertation, ** The Conflicts of an Inqairing Mind," by Wiluam K Dwight, 
Constantinople, Turkey. 

8. Oration, *' Rome under the Emperors, and Rome mider the Popes,** by 
William Hdtohison, Chester Co^ Fa, 

9. Dissertation, " The Grandeur of Life," by Jomr Miltoit Woloott, Weti 
Springfield, Mats. 

10. Dissertation, ** War in its Relation to the Progress of OiTiliaatioa," by Jobx 
C. Shacksltoed, OlatgotB, Ma, 

11. Dissertation, ** Oervantes," by Alsxaicdxe Stkvznbon Twomblt, BotUm, 
Mast, 

12. Dissertation, ** The Tme Thinker," by Sta&r H. Nichols, Danbwry, 

18. Dissertation, " Oharacteristies of the Present Age," by Bsmmr Jasoh 
Bbistoll, Naugatuek,* 

14. Dissertation, **The Chanuiter of Thomas JeffiBCion,' by Abram Eusha Bald- 
win, Gomvoail. 

15. Oration, "The Union of Enthusiasm and Principle," by Samuxl Walxxb, 
Downington, Pa, 

16. Dissertation, "The Influence of Science in the Modification of Labor," by 
EasKiNE N. White, New York City, 

17. Oration, " The King behind the Throne," by Geoege F. Nichols, OremfieU. 

18. Oration, " Heresies in Philosophy," by Lemuel Stoughtok Potwins, Eait 
Windsor, 

Afiemoon, 

1. Greek Oration, *' Asawiias ^ Ospfioir€\ais lv( ^&x^^ rcpoffiywy," by William H. 
Fenn, Charleston, 8, O. 

2. Dissertation, " Our Country," by James Wiluam Hosted, Bedford, N. Y. 

S. Dissertation, "True Manhood," by Stewart L. Woodeord, New York City. 

4. Oration, " Oharlemsgne," by Orsoe 0. Sparrow, Colchester, 

5. Dissertation, *' Invention and Reason," by Erastdb Ltman Dm Forest, Water- 
town. 

6. Oration, '< Hernando Oortes," by George De Foeest Lord, New York City. 
v. Oration, " Shelley," by J. Morgan Smith, OUutenbwry, 

8. Dissertation, "The Middle Classes," by Joseph Warren Wilson, Naiick, 
Mass.* 

9. Dissertation, " William Wilberforce^" by John Worthinoton Hooker, New 
Haven, 

10. Oration, ''The Manifest Destmy," by Willard Cutting Flagg, Paddock i 
Orove, m. 

11. Oration, ** What the Trees Say," by Leander H. Potter, Rockford, Ml 

12. Poem, "Zenobia," by James Eittredge Lombard, SpHngfield, Mass, 

18. Dissertation, "The Triumphs of the Baconian Philosophy," by Jamu 
Edward Rains, Nashville, Tenn, 

14. Philosophical Oration, *' The Conyentiona]," by William Henrt Norri% Jr.f 
New Haven, 

* Bzeiued. 
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DEATH OF ALEX. P. OLMSTED. 

At a meeting of the Stadents in the Department of Philosophy and the Arts, 
held Monday, May 9th, to express their sentiments in relation to the decease of 
their late fellow student, Mr. A. P. Olmsted, the following preamble and resolutions 
were unanimously adopted : — 

Whskeas, in the all-wise counsels of our Heavenly Pather, it has pleased him to 
remove from us by death, Alexander Pisher' Olmsted, late a member of this 
Department — 

Retolvedt That while we bow before the hand that smites us, we deeply deplore 
the loss to us of a friend, whose disposition so pre-eminently amiable and generous, 
and whose characteristic willingnese to oblige at whatever sacrifice, have endeared 
him to the recollectioa of all who knew him; and we regret the loss to the world 
of one just in the bloom of manhood, whose scientific attainments, untiring industry, 
and firm Christian principles, gave so fair a promise of a useful and honorable life. 

Re^olvedf That to the afflicted family we tender our heartfelt sympathies, and 
trust that in their bereavement they will find much consolation in the full assurance 
we have, that what is our present loss has been to him an eternal gain. 

Readved, That as a mark of respect for the memory of the deceased, we will 
wear the usual badge of mourning for thirty days. 

JKewlved, That a copy of these resolutions be transmitted t6 the family of the 
deceased, and to the press for publication. 

0. D. SsKOFTAN, Chairman. 
C. L. Ives, Sec*y. 



(Rritor'0 3tabU. 

** I wotild derive the name SdUor not so much from edo, to publish, as from edo^ to eat, 

that being the peculiar profession to which he esteems himself caIled."~rAtf BigUm Papers, 

And in good sooth, gentle reader, the present is an occasion when peculiarly the 
Editor would fain "esteem himself called" to the occupation above alluded to, 
rather than that other which public sentiment usually assigns hioL Still, however, 
opposed to an entrancing vision of indolent after-dinner repose, there rise up before 
the mental sight of the unhappy Editor, grim visions of the devil unapj>eased, of an 
"appreciating public" eternally embittered with disappointment, of the entire 
editorial eorpif ** fierce Bsfmir furies," wreaking dire vengeance on the delinquent 
Here though, in this last group of the fearful picture, there is suggested to me one 
thought of consolation, for am not I, or (for an Editor mutt be either egotistic or 
totgotistic) are not we at least the equivalent of that dread group f Are not the 
individual im at this present emphatically the Bored of Editors t (Therms where I 
hft&ved them.) 
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This last successful sally of humor however, hath a salutary effect on the Editor, 
and causeth him to wax good humored, so that he concedeth that perhaps he bath 
performed the one duty to such an extent during vacation, that he cannot complain 
that the other duty cometh now. 

And as to that vacation, reader mine, how did you spend it? Alas! poor fellow, 
you couldn't answer if yon would — ^you don't know the pleasure and the dignity pf 
wielding " that tremendous engine, the public press ;" but you may be interested 
to know how the Editor spent it — which was in rustication. The Editor never 
tried this in term-time, but is so well pleased with the experiment in vacation, that 
he is firmly resolved to try it this very term, N. B. After Presentation Day. 

It was a very calm and unimpassioned style of pleasure, was this ruralizing, very 
like one long, blissful after-dinner kiesta^ of at least two weeks duration. There was 
quiet lounging on sofas " in the house," and placid discourse with them, (with 
whom ?) there was unscholarly and discursive, but very vacation-like reading- where- 
ever-he -liked, in the forty octavos of the "Living lA-ge" — and what a store of 
every thing good in reading is that for vacation times or all times I Surely a man 
must almost live an age to be satiated with the product of the last two lustrums. 
There were sleepy May-day stroUings, diversified occasionally with episode of 
interest Such was that in which the Editor, remote from *' home," and overtaken 
by a shower, seeks shelter in a friendly farm-house ; the good- wife in the parlor- 
kitchen, in the midst of pie-making, stnketh up with the ** college young gentle- 
man " a conversation unto edification on the state of religious feeling at the 
University, who however speedily bendeth his gaze toward a somewhat un-rural 
and comely damsel, apparently of " sweet sixteen " or a little beyond, on the other 
side the fire-place, who tendeth with almost maternal care a bright-eyed youngster, 
whom the Editor at once decides to be the £Eiir damsel's youngest brother. Editor 
admires the filial affection which thus assists the parental culinary efforts — and ex- 
claims, (mentally,) ** Felix pi-etate nat»!" Enters at once into animated dis. 
course on babies in general ; endeavoring to show his knowledge of the subject^ i3 
somewhat surprised at the indignation his polite inquiries meet with, when he 
asks how many teeth the baby has, and whether it can walk yet, (baby between 
three and four months old ;) succeeds in mollifying indignation by giving baby his 
watch to play with, and allowing it, after frantic efforts to dash the watch upon the 
hearth, to practice gymnastics in his (Editor's) hair. (N. B. Editor has by nature 
about an equal affection for babies, toads, and snakea) Editor concludes after a few 
minutes more that, though not given to self-flattery, it would not be going too far to 
say that he had made a decidedly favorable impression. Proceeds very skillfully to 
turn the conversation upon country life and scenery; quotes from Horace, (in 
English,) " fortunati nimium," <&c. " Oh yes, but I don't tive in the country now. 
I've only been up home for the last five or six weeks for a visit." (Dreadful sus- 
picion flits vaguely across the Editor's mind.) " Indeed f Quite a long stay in the 
country, especially at this season ?" Damsel, (smoothing the horrid little baby's 
bald head,) ^ Yes. Quite so. I presume my husband will think so, when he sees 
me next week.'* Editor walks to the door, and surveys the clouds — thinks the rain 
has held up so far that it will do for him to go on. Turns to make parting saluta- 
tion to the old lady in question, — sees her in the act of taking the first batch from the 
oven ; singular coincidence, they were just done ! Editor relates his adventures 
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upon arriviDg home ; is imable to see what *' the girls ** find to laugh at in them — 
^didn't laugh 1 . 

The Editor, however, tries also equestrianism — ^that is, he indulges in extensive 
expeditions on pony-back. (Editor declines to narrate how he mskeBJust one essay 
CD the mountainous* ridge, by courtesy called the back, of a certain elephantine 
animal, taken for the occasion from more useful agricultural employment, and how 
without a single moment of preparation, he is launched from the back of his faithful 
courser (qu. coarser 9) on to his own back, and recovering himself to an indistinct 
Bound of something like "Quadrupedante," <kc^ he walks home not quite three 
miles, a good deal '* more in sorrow than in anger." Editor don't like to think of 
this — 'twas 80 discreditable to the horse; but he resolved then and there to stick to 
the pony in future — it didn't seem to be his gift to stick to the horse.) 

Pony succeeded however admirably ; in fact, he seemed to throw himself, {there 
the acute observer will discern wherein he differs from his projectile predecessor.) 
Mounted on Pony the Editor makes triumphal progresses through the streets of 
every village within ten miles' radius, and finds it very easy to " phansy the 
feelinx " of Napoleon entering Vienna. He takes also a grim delight, when ques- 
tioned as to the proprietorship of the noble charger, in flinging a quotation from 
Horace at the defenseless skull of his impolite interrogator, ** Pone nieum est," and 
then pegging along the road at a rate that leaves to the astonished rustic a view 
only of a confused maze of tail and bushy fetlocks. (N. B. The word "corned** 
evidently derived from that confused state of the brain in which it is said to be 
in a maize.) 

To say nothing of the occasional relaxation of a Sunday, in staring out of coun- 
tenance a large young lady of decided personal appearance, who "wabbled** in the 
choir, the Editor was in the country long enough to appreciate and enjoy the 
following touching lines from a " cotrumpery " down South. They are suggested 
by the complaint of a Colonel or Judge Somebody (every body in that part of 
Georgia is either judicial or military) that some scoundrel had been slitting the ears 
of his darling pig, with the evident intention of ** cutting and coming again.** In 
other words, he had served poor piggy precisely as melancholy served the youth 
in Gray*8 Elegy — ^had ^ marked him for his owa** Hear the indignant burst of 
heartfelt sympathy :— 

**0h, ever Pme^ since childhood's hour, 

Ye've seen our fondest hopes decay ; 
Ye never raised a calf or oow, or 

Hen that laid an egg a day, 
But it V08 * marked' and took away I "^ 

Ye never fed a sucking pig, 
To glad U8 vith its gunny eye, 

But ven 'twas grown up fat and big, 
And fit to roast, or boU, or £ry, 

Ye couldn't find it in the sty I'* 

The above overflows with tenderness and pathos ; the great West, however, will 
surpass it in true sublimity. We have before us a small sheet entitled " The Light 
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of the Age,'* and bearing date Oincinnati, January, 1858. This document is whollj 
made up of communications from a single individual, addressed for the most part to 
(then) President Fillmore, whom the author of the Proclamatione claims to kaye 
deposed as a monster of iniquity, and to have founded a new empire by express 
command from Heaven, in token whereof he signs himself ** The ConstitiitioDal 
Citizen," " The Prince of Peace," "The Constitutional Freeman," »' The Lord oyer 
Esau," '' The Constitutional and Theocratic Rees E. Price." The last article is a 
letter headed "Ibont," and addressed "to his Excellency Millard fillmore." 
After dealing with this gentleman pretty severely in prose, he finally winds up 
with the following rather vague, bat very fine piece of objorgation :— > 

•' The Beast of the Pit— O I the Beast of the Pit, 
1 Fillmore of Light, Help the Beast in thy flight, 
! Give him his doom^ If in hell there be room ; 
In despair and affright, See I his hair is upright. 
In the hold of thy Ship, Sink him down with a whip. 
Let him know thee a Whig, Dress him down like a Pig* 
In the Gulf, be aware, Lift him from despair. 
And when you are done, Push him into a gun. 
Then ring the great bell. And shoot him to hell. 
With high regard for the obedient, 
I have the honor to be the 

Upper Foreign Minister, 

the Oonstitntional OftUen, 

JieeaK Price.*' 

Rather strong, ain't it f Bat at the same time there is a studioas politeoMf 
about it, that most be withering to its unhappy object-— when he sees it 



Long will Yale College have to remember the trembling anxiety which pervaded 
her halls for the day or two succeeding the terrific railway slaughter of the 6th 
instant Bat thanks to an overruling Providence, those fears were groundless; for 
not one of the liundreds hastening back to the opening session was involved in the 
calamity of that ill-£Eited train. But shocking as this occurrence seems, there yet 
mingles something of ladicroosneaa in the following ready ascription of liberality to 
the Corporation under which the disaster occurred. ** Mr. Whistler, the active Sapef' 
intendent^ has caosed fifty ooffins to be procored at the Oompany'e eapente /" 



A Correspondent (would there were more such I) sends the following rythmical 
tersion of an old anecdote. He intitules it 



A FIELD FOR LAWTERS. 



One cold winter's day in the old Nutmeg state, 
A bevy of lawyers sat round an Inn grate, 
The thought of good fees was a foe to all sorrow, 
Fdr a court was to qpen its session the morrow. 
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In the midst of their laughter there entered a man, 
(His like you'd not find from Beersheba to Ban I) 
He looked like (I hope Greece will not think me rude,) 
The timber that holds up Pythagoras' food. 
In Tain did he seek for a share of the heat, 
Vor the lawyers as usual had filled eyery seat. 
A waggish disciple of Blackstone and Coke 
Thought the Yankee would furnish a capital Joke, 
And said, " my good friend you're a traveler, I know, 
Bid you e'er to the land of Old Nicholas go ?'* 
A villainous smile played upon the rogue's face— = 
He replied, " I have seen the outskirts of the place.'* 
** Ah well, brother Jonathan, what saw you there f 
Were the people Uke you, just as graceftd and fair?" 
** To be l>rie/, ('twouldn't gutt you to tell the whole COM,) 
By the f>erdict of all 'tis a terrible place. 
But there's one thing I'U say, since you so much desire, 
The Icmyeira^ as usual, sit nearetA the^e />* 

Coke apud LiftUetofh. 

Speaking of tayerns, reminds us of a "little incident** related to as the other 

day by that amusing young gentleman, , Esq., (you probably know him,) 

in which he himself bore some slight part. Those of oar readers who attended the 
Regatta last fall, at the lake with the unrythmical name, may possibly recollect the 
large demand there was, sometimes in fact exceeding the supply, for bottles of a 
peculiar description and label, at every stopping-place on the route. " In view of 
this fact»" the chronicle proceeds : '*That the amusing young gentleman in question* 
shortly after reaching home, having one day indiscreetly left a pile of tavern -bills 
on his table, enjoyed the pleasure on his return, of finding them in the act of being 
examined by a paternal ' Committee on Finance.' He endeavored to look uncon- 
cerned, — perhaps he succeeded; till finally relieved by the paternal investigation 
appearing to be satisfactorily closed, with the remark — * Well, Sam, it's all very 
well ; but there's just one item ai every hotel I can't precisely understand — such 
very heavy charges for " Porter/' when yoa'd only one imaU carpet bag P " 



Reader, we should not be doing our duty as conductors of a Literary Magazine, 
were we to dose without asking. Have you read Yussr ? If not» then do so im- 
mediately, so that when you do read it, as you certainly will sooner or later, you 
may not reproach yourself with having postponed an absolute enjoyment. Of all 
travelers in the East, for pleasure in perusal, we place first Sir John Maundeville i 
and second, Mr. Ross Browne. Again we repeat the injunction, read the book at 
once, and by all means, for there will be a two-fold eiyoyment in it ; you wfll 
gratify yoorself and Yubkf will gratify you. ' 
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The Editors of '53, in giving up their charge, will 
inflict no long farewell exhortations on their Patrons. 
All who have aided them, by articles contributed or 
otherwise, they thank most heartily. Among these, 
they would mention especially Mr. James K. Lombard, 
of the Class of '54, who has devoted much valuable 
time to make the "Ln." readable. With great respect 
and a thousand good wishes for all, 

ALFRED GROUT, 
GEORGE A. JOHNSON, 
CHARLTON T. LEWIS, 
BENJAMIN K. PHELPS, 
ANDREW D. WHITK 



TO OUR READERS. 



In the present number, we appear before you for 
the first time as editors of the "Yale Literary 
Magazine." We need not speak to you of its 
history and value, nor need we say but a word 
respecting our aims in conducting it. 

It shall be our object, trusting to the co-opera- 
tion of those who are interested in Literature at 
Yale, to sustain the hitherto high character of the 
Magazine. Especially should we endeavor to make 
it College-like. Philosophy and politics no one can 
expect to be discussed — ably discussed — in a Col- 
lege Magazine. So far, however, as these more 
solid subjects may be adapted to the plan and 
scope of the Magazine, we shall take pleasure in 
setting their discussion before you. The monot- 
ony, which might otherwise characterize our pages, 
shall be avoided by the occasional insertion of 

humorous contributions. 
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For the honor which a kind expression of 
Class feeling has conferred upon us, we tender our 
profound acknowledgments. Should the Magazine, 
whilst under our control, contribute to the dignity 
and excellence of Yalensian literature, and present 
to the Collegian a true type of his manner of 
thought and feelings, our aims shall have been 
reached, and our ambition gratified. 

Very respectfully yours, 

WILLARD 0. PLAGG, 
JOHN W. HOOKER, 
WILLIAM S. MAPLES. 
LEMUEL a POTWm, 
CHARLES T. PURNELL 
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lol)n Hanirolpl). 

Irregularities in human character, as in natural scenery, arrest the 
attention. However beautiful the landscape, wearied by its sameness, we 
readily turn to behold a rude and shapeless clifif ; interesting, because it 
is novel and grand. 

Could we imagine human characters taking the form of external things, 
or more properly, assuming the shape of that which we see ow^ of our- 
selves, a scene, varied as that of the physical world, would be presented 
us. Here would be deformity — ^there symmetry ; in one place beauty — 
in another, strength. Everywhere we should behold combinations of the 
elements, deformity, symmetry, beauty, strength. 

The ratio in which he possessed the best of these attributes, would be- 
come the criterion by which to judge the man. We would say, this 
man is great, because he is good ; that man, because of gigantic intellect. 
One 15 distinguished by a symmetrical, or well-balanced organization. An- 
other, because isolated, as it were, from the rest of mankind, and incapa- 
ble of classification. 

In looking over our human landscape (if allowed the expression) we 
desire to call the attention of others to an object, which has often ar- 
rested our own. 

The name of John Randolph suggests quaintness, eloquence, sarcasm, 
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and a host of idiosyncracies. Many apologies present themselves for the 
singular conduct of this truly extraordinary man. Waiving, however, 
any mention of his noble lineage, and his early prejudices, let us dwell 
only upon the matured, chivalrous, eccentric, and eloquent John Ean* 
dolph of Roanoke. 

We find him entering upon life, surrounded by illustrious men,— his 
friends and relatives. His education was one of experience and observa- 
tion. Politics he studied and learned among the wise and great, of his 
own family circle. Statesmanship he saw daily practiced and illustrated 
in Congress. In fact, he may be said to have graduated in our National 
Assemblies. The locality of Congressional meetings was the locality of 
his alma mater. 

His political creed was based upon a compound of Burkite and Jeffer- 
sonian principles. He was Thomas Jefferson minus Paineism. If he did 
not worship, he at least believed that there was a Gbd who " rules in the 
affairs of men." He was a practical man, which may not be so confi- 
dently asserted of Mr. Jefferson. War, with him, was a terrible reality; 
with Mr. Jefferson, a political dream, or problem. 

Such an acquaintance with Mr. Randolph's first principles^ furnishes a 
clue to his course in our National Councils. History will tell us how far 
he was a statesman. Bred in the school of those who lay much stress 
upon descent, he is represented as tenacious of forms, and attached to that 
chivalry, which in his time particularly marked the sons of the ^^ old do- 
minion." He almost worshiped the principle of Republicanism ; but 
was singularly exclusive in his individual taste. Nor can we here accuse 
him of inconsistency ; for, one of an ancient and highly educated family, 
he was doubtless more refined in manner and mind, than the mass of men 
in his day. Innate disgust for impudence, or smallness of any descrip- 
tion, characterized the man. Hence, we are often inclined to reproach 
his severity, or arraign him for misanthropy. A fireedom of expression, 
natural to him, may have often made its victim his enemy, where it should 
have made him his friend : for it is a truth, that John Randolph was 
keenly alive to his own faults, and those of his fellow creatures. No man 
could more easily detect, and more forcibly expose human frailty. 

Randolph was a prejudiced man. Having surveyed, however, the cir- 
cumstances of his early life, his associations and education, we are not as- 
tonished that he was a Virginia aristocrat It is not strange that he 
should desire to be known, not as John Randolph merely, but " Randolph 
of Roanoke." He was prejudiced in favor of old English customs. He 
was prejudiced against certain sections of our own country. He was a 
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gentleman by birth and code. In these practical, common-sense days in 
which we live, mechanical gentility is justly going out of repute. Chiv- 
alry lies writhing under the torture of Cervantes, and Falstaff is held up 
to daily ridicule and contempt. This attachment to empty convention- 
alities, than which nothing is more burdensome to its supporters, or more 
perplexing to society, was a weakness of Mr. Randolph. But before we 
praise or censure the man, we should form a correct judgment of his 
tim£s. 

Mr. Randolph was a sincere man. Few knew him intimately. His 
caution and self-respect made him always guarded. To those of whom 
he knew nothing, his bearing was cold, but gentlemanly. His friends 
were (so to speak) his existence. Perhaps there never was a man so 
thoroughly different, as John Randolph among strangers, and John Ran- 
dolph among friends. His letters afford the amplest proof of his sincer- 
ity. They are models of style ; and, could feeling have a model, they 
would be models of feeling. We see in these communings of kindred 
souls, what the man really was. No morbid life is there. Nothing is 
spoken for effect. We feel, in reading his letters, especially those to a 
certain wayward, but gifted friend, that here are truly the outpourings of 
an earnest soul. While he acknowledges and laments his own faults, he 
gently probes the gaping imperfections of his friends, and pours in the 
healing oil of encouragement and good sense. 

As an orator, Randolph ranks among the first of great Americans. He 
possessed, in an eminent degree, most of the requisites of oratory — excit- 
ability, good sense, lively imagination, striking personal appearance, fine 
manner, and voice, effeminate, yet searching and impressive. His oddi- 
ties assisted, rather than injured the effect of his eloquence. Who has 
not heard of that speaJdng fore-finger ? A great man's peculiarities be- 
come, in a manner, his arguments. Men learned to believe when Patrick 
Henry assumed his peculiar attitudes. That " sledgehammer" gesture 
of Mr. Webster was an argument independent of the one which it en- 
forced. Another source of Mr. Randolph's popularity as an orator, was 
the practical wisdom which he always displayed. He spoke of present 
necessity and policy, not of prospective good. His influence over the 
popular will grew, also, out of that knowledge which flows from associ- 
ation and acquaintance with the human heart. When he addressed his 
constituents at the ^' hustings," he spoke not as a demagogue, but as a 
pa'criot and political philosopher, warmed up by the justice of his cause. 
In dependent of their depth and practical bearing, his speeches are wor- 
th y of adoiiration a44 study, as models of style. It rarely happens to 
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one to meet with figures so apt, and so well carried out He frequently 
subverts his opponent's propositions by the appropriate use of a metaphor, 
or by some happy allusion. He darts suddenly upon his prey ; he is 
immediately &tal, never torturing by prolonging the existence of his m 
tim. If one were asked to describe his style, to say that it was a contin- 
uation of apposite metaphors, would not, indeed, seem inappropriate. 
True, such a style may appear, at first thought, both ridiculous and des- 
titute of merit ; but his metaphors and illustrations, taken chiefly from 
familiar objects, have a suggestive force, excusing, and even commending 
the frequency of their occurrence. This paintedness of expression was, in 
fact, a great cause of his success in oratory and literature. The daily av- 
ocations of life, the natural world, the world of art, seem alike to have 
spread out before him their wealth of illustration. Orator-like, when the 

occasion demands, he 

** Bodies forth 

The forms of things unknown, 
Turns them to shapes," 

producing argument and effect from airy nothing. 

In forming an estimate of John Randolph's character, we are especial- 
ly exposed to error. To use a common phrase, he "made a stir" in his 
day and generation. Probably his eccentricities made him more promi- 
nent before the people, than he or his friends desired. The mass of man- 
kind forgot the refined orator, statesman, and gentleman Randolph, in 
contemplation of a great public oddity, connected with the same name. 
The rabble gave one history of him ; men of learning and refinement 
gave another. Hence, we hear his biography recited in the drawing- 
room and the grog-shop. Some of the conmionest vulgarisms of the day, 
should they possess any merit of sarcasm or wit, were immediately ac- 
credited to him. He complains, in a letter to a friend, of this undeserved 
reputation, and denies its justness. Mr. Randolph was often severe, but 
never ungentlemanly. The great defect in his character, was the want of 
uniformity. His feelings frequently dethroned his judgment " Bom an 
idiosyncracy," after events fed his morbid nature. Schemes in politics 
resulted contrary to his desii'es. Domestic troubles crowded thick upon 
him. He endeavored to bury his sorrows and his eccentricities in the 
shades of Roanoke ; but his restless nature tormented him. The last 
years of his life call to mind the tossings of a sick man, crazed by the 
delirium of fever. 

As a literary character, few men of his time were his superiors. Deeply 
read in all that was valuable in English and French, he added to these a 
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y thorough, though less extensive acquaintance with the ancient Ian- 
ages. Had not politics consumed the better portion of his life and la- 
rs, we should have no reason to blush on beholding Randolph occupy- 
; a full share of that eminence in American literature, which now 
Stub and is adorned by Washington Irving. c. t. p. 



Smooth the waters, sparkling waters, in the sunlight lay, 
Clear the sky and soft the breezes blowing o*er the bay, 
When with freight of gentle ladies, and with gallant crew, 
Swift our boat the curling ripples gayly glided through. 
Merry party — strong and hearty, bend upon your oars. 
Not the swelling breeze could waft us faster from the shores. 
Give way bravely, mind your feather, pull together all. 
And we hear but one soft dipping, as the bright blades faU. 

Now we list to lively song from silver voices twain, 
J(Mning sometimes in the chorus and the clear refrain : 
Only oft the words are twisted, for the afternoon 
Is not just the time for ** rowing 'neath the silver moon.'' 
Questions then are asked and answered, explanations made— 
"This is starboard, that is larboard, thus we turn the blade; 
Very easy, when you've learned it, is it thus to row. 
And to make our boat like music o'er the wave tops go." 

Now the bow is pointed shore-ward, shouts the captain " Strong 1" 

And the 'Rainbow* strokes propel us lustily along. 

Oars are shipped, and out the bowsman leaps upon the sand; 

Then the crew, and some quite gallant help the ladies land. 

At your places, lift her stoutly, beach her high and dry. 

And our graceful craft neglected, there awhile may lie. 

Then along the shore we saunter, stopping now to rest, 

Looking out beneath the branches, on the ocean's breast ; 

Swift and lightly speed the moments, while we talk and sing, 

Or beneath the leafy covert at our leisure swing. 

Puns are uttered prematurely, often very poor. 

Names are mtnuatched very queerly, singing Vive L* Amour t 

Till at length, all pleased and rested, soon the boat we reach. 

And, by sturdy arms uplifted, slide her from the beach. 
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All embarked, once more we're gliding smoothly firom the shore, 
And our banner streaming proudly, as it streamed before. 
Rest again upon your oars, and as we glide along, 
Let us praise our boat and burden in a cheerful song. 

Sing, brothers, sing, as we float away, 

Lightly adown the rippling bay : 

See to the strokes of the dipping oar. 

Swiftly we glide from the shelving shore. 

Then pull, pull away, brothers, hearty and braye. 

While proudly the Thulia cuts through the wave. 

Our hearts are light, we know no care. 

Save for the gentle freight we bear. 

Soft, soft, soft, our oars in measured time 

Rise and fall to music's ringing chime. 

Sing, brothers, sing, while the ripples float 

Gently around our gallant boat; 

Gayly above the water's breast 

Flash our feathered oars in rest 

Then sing, sing away, brothers, hearty and brave, 

While lightly the Tholia rocks on the wave. 

The sky is bright, our burden fair. 

And light the toils which thus we share ; 

Still, still, still, upon the yielding tide, 

Slow and smoothly down the bay we glide. 

Voices low, — 
Still and slow 
Ripples flow. 

SoFTLT dies away the music, then three ringing cheers. 
Startling all the listening Mermaids, burst upon our ears ; 
And, while faint the shoreward echoes still repeat the sound. 
Under way once more we gayly now are homeward bound I 
Jokes are uttered, dull and sprightly, fjEilling, some, like lead, — 
Kot the worst are those that issue from the ' figure-head.' 
Songs are sung, and ' Trancadillo' ringing from the stem, 
Answering oft to * billow, billow,' lightens our return. 

Nearer draws the distant city, nearer comes the night, 

Tower and spire, in quick succession, all appear insight; 

Till with one strong pull together, swiftly up we glide 

To the only landing left us by the ebbmg tide : 

And the last sweet notes of music, ere we homeward hie. 

Reach us in the sentimental choras of * Good-Bye.' l. 
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TOWNSEND PRIZE ESSAY. 

^ift )pi)il00O|)i)s of 0o(ratje0, 00 Inflttenttng ti)e 0ub0tt(ttent 

|)l)Uo0opl)s of Greece. 

BT GEOAOE A. JOHNSON, BALUBURT, MD. 

Socrates, the son of Sophroniscus, was born when Pericles was mak- 
ing his first appearance in public. Marathon and Salamis had been 
fought The Persian kings had been humbled. Athens, the dehverer 
of Greece, was enjoying her proud ascendency. 

The Socratic embraced the Golden Age. Science and the arts suc- 
ceeded the heroism of other days. The fathers of Tragedy, and History, 
and Medicine, were living. The old man Sophocles was vindicating his 
sanity by his (Edipus Coloneus. Euripides was contending at the " dra- 
matic Olympia." The son of Olorus was thinking of the Peloponnesian 
war. Anaxagoras was discoursing on the " Great First Cause, least un- 
derstood." Aspasia was instructing the learned, in Rhetoric and^in Poli- 
tics. Pericles was pronouncing a funeral oration over the corpses of his 
heroic countrymen. Phidias was chiseling the Minerva and the Jupiter. 
Zeuxis was deceiving the birds with his pencil. Parrhasius was deceiving 
Zeuxis with his. The Parthenon was crowning again the Acropolis. 

Every Athenian could go to the theatres. The State granted twp oboli 
from the Theoric Fund. His mornings were passed at the Agora, the 
Assembly, the Courts, the Councils. Then followed the social evenings, 
and the literary symposia. 

Did he wish to meditate ? Here was " the olive grove of Academe." 
There was the " flowery hill Hyraettus." Yonder Hissus rolled " his 
whispering stream." 

But the Socratic Age had its shame, as well as its glory. Certain teachers 
arrogated to themselves the proud title of Sophists. They subverted all 
principles by their quibbling dialectics. They elevated human ingenuity 
above god-like truth. Many of them were not unlearned. Hippias and 
Gorgias had made vast acquisitions of knowledge. Many of them taught 
not immorality, openly and directly. The moral fable of '* the Choice of 
Hercules," was the principal theme with Prodicus. But they disputed 
for mere victory. Like Milton's Belial, they " could make the worse ap- 
pear the better reason." They professed and taught it for a price. Hu- 
man faith staggered. It fell. The question stood, Dialectics ver«t*» Truth. 

VOL, xvra. 34 
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What enabled the Sophists to produce this gross skepticism ! Two 
evils existed in their reasoning. They began wrong. They laid their 
basis in mere assumption. They received the current maxims of the day 
as dogmas. ^ It was a fancy of knowledge, without the reality.^ They 
proceeded wrong. They indulged in petty quibblings and unmanly eva- 
sions. Broken links in the chain of reasoning were unseen for a doad 
of words. Thus they became victors in debate. Thus human faith W8& 
shaken from its foundation. 

But Socrates was unlike the Sophists. He did not dispute for mere 
victory. He was a devoted lover of truth. It was more beautiful to him 
than the Gnidian Venus. While perplexed by the false dialectics, he saw 
"yvw^i (fauTov," on the Temple of Apollo, at Delphi. He b^an to 
commune with himself. Like Descartes, he turned skeptic to find out 
truth. He doubted until he could not doubt. He laid firm hold on the 
moral convictions. The eternal principles which they contemplate, he 
knew that no dialectics could reason away. Thus he stood forth, cham- 
pion for the truth. He and the Sophists came to a wager of battle. One 
man put to flight a thousand. For he lifted up the Medusa-headed aegis. 
His enemies durst not look at it. Truth above the false dialectics — this 
was his victory over the Sophists. 

He conquered next the Philosophers. "Fvoj^i (faurov" had enabled 
him to discover truth in the world. But another problem remained to 
be solved. How far is truth attainable? What are the limits to the 
human mind ? The Philosophy of Greece was one-sided. Like Aaron's 
rod, which swallowed the wands of the magicians, physics absorbed all 
science. It was atheistic. No adequate theory of causation was given. 
Matter was substituted for moral design, alike in the Orphic Hymns, 
the Poems of Hesiod, the Ionic and Italic schools. It was speculative. 
Philosophers sought some principle or element, by which to solve the 
problem of the universe. They resembled the alchemists of a later 
day. They founded their reasoning on sheer hypothesis. It was un- 
fruitful, Thales and Pythagoras had made discoveries, but the results of 
inquiry into physical science were greatly disproportioned to the time 
which it monopolized. There was little theoretical knowledge. There 
was less practical benefit Socrates knew these facts. He concluded 
that the human mind was unadapted to physical science. 

After an interval of two thousand years, Francis Bacon lived. He 
gave to the world his experimental philosophy. Physical science is 
conducted now according to the right method. Its highest aim is the 
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welfare of man. Its triumplis illustrate the grandeur of modem civili- 
zation. 

But Socrates discarded the philosophy of his day for another reason. 
Other truths were more important for his times. Moral evils cried out 
trumpet-tongued for reform. Of these, the principal cause was the pop- 
ular reb'gion. The very gods of Greece were in league against right. 
They fought against it with the thunder, the trident, the winged cap and 
the winged sandals. Zeus and Dionysus led the column. Men assisted. 
They learned to perpetrate on earth the licentiousness of Olympus. 

Events during the Persian Invasion contributed to increase this depravity. 
When it began, Athens was a contented subject of the Lacedsemonian pre- 
eminence. When it closed, she was the first power in Greece. At one time, 
surrendering the altars of her Gods, the revered statues of Harmodius and 
Aristogeiton, the green graves of her sires, to the fury of the barbarian, 
she had taken refuge within her wooden wall. At another time, she had 
borne down every rival, and illustrated her fame with Salamis, with 
Platsea, and with Mycale. But her change of fortune was too great. She 
became drunk with success. Asiatic luxury began to corrupt her citi- 
zens, and indolence to palsy the strength of her arm. 

Other causes help to explain the moral phenomena of the times. The 
powers of the Court of Areopagus were diminished. The treasure of the 
allies was lavishly expended. All reputation was at the mercy of the old 
comedy. Woman was not exalted, as in the Homeric age. All principles 
were undermined by the quibbling dialectics of the Sophists. Philoso- 
phy had run mad. Thus skepticism and corruption became rife. It 
seemed a Pandora-box without hope. Wise men longed for the return 
of a former age, when Greece followed the palaestra and the field. 

These considerations, the inadequacy of the mind to the physical in- 
quiries of his day, and the greater importance of other truths for his times, 
produced the second triumph of Socrates. He proclaimed that " the 
proper study of mankind is tnan.^^ This was his victory over the Philos- 
ophers. Truth above the false dialectics, was his victory over the Sophists. 
Thus the change which he introduced, as to the objects of philosophizing, 
is known. He taught the world to find out truth, but especially the truth 
of man. 

It was a new revelation. Philosophy had been proud. She had soared 
among the stars and the elements. She had listened to the music of 
the spheres. Man was beneath her notice. He groaned ; but her ear 
was heavy. He entreated ; but her heart was stone. Then Socrates 
spoke out. Man is more important than suns, or stars, or elements. He can 
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" The darkening uniTerBe defy, 
To quench his immortality.'* 

Straightway Philosophy hung down her head. She deigned to look at 
man. She asked him for his health. She went arm in arm with faim 
to the agora. She talked and laughed with him at the theatres. She 
passed sleepless nights in planning for his welfare. 

This change was important, not only as applicable to the times, but 
also as influencing the subsequent philosophy of Greece. Ethics received 
a scientific spirit of inquiry. They ceased to be comprehended within the 
few aphorisms of the seven wise men, and the sparse allusions in the epic, 
lyric, and tragic poetry. Truths, in moral philosophy and natural theology, 
became boldly prominent Plato developed a contemplative morality. 
Aristotle projected a theory of the active virtues. May not these means 
have kept alive a religious feeling in the heart ? May not the moral 
philosopher have been an appointed forerunner of Him who came ^ in 
the fullness of time ?" May not the apostle's victory on Mars' Hill have 
owed something to the son of Sophroniscus ? 

Moreover, Socrates was the first that subjected every question to the 
light of universal science. From this starting point, subsequent philoso- 
phy went forward. It clearly distinguished object-matter into dialectics, 
physics, and ethics. It fully recognized the coexistence and inter-com- 
munion of these sciences. This was an important truth. The merit be- 
longs chiefly to Socrates, though something is due to Anaxagoras. 

The son of Sophroniscus effected another change. He had repudiated 
the old dialectics, because they were available only for disputation and 
victory. Hence, it was necessary that he should substitute a new method 
which would elicit the truth. The Sophists founded their reasoning on 
arrogant assumption. Socrates laid his basis in the moral convictions. 
The Sophists indulged in petty quibblings, and unmanly evasions. Socra* 
tes proceeded cautiously by question and answer. He and his interlocu- 
tor carried on a process of investigation. Both arrived at the same con* 
elusions. There was an entire absence of dogmatism. 

But it was the negative part of his dialectics, for which he became 
most distinguished. He would ask, what is the honorable 9 what is the 
base ? Numerous definitions would be improvised. He would interro- 
gate by way of further analysis. He would cause the interlocutor to con- 
tradict himself. He would show his definition to be too vride, or too 
narrow. Moreover, he made free use of logical distribution, and of anal- 
ogy. He classified and distinguished objects according to the genus, the 
subordinate genera, and Uie individuals. He tested the truth of an as- 
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sumption by pwrallel cases. Thus, he coDstantly limited the subject 
But he left it negatively, rather than positively defined. He subiUiuted the 
proper order of investigation^ analysis for synthesis^ and used the diah' 
gistic process. This was his change as to the methods of philosophising. 

It was of vast importance to the times. Men were afraid to think for 
themselves. They supplicated the gods to act as their proxy. They 
were complete automata. The Socratic Elenchus gave them analytical 
acumen. It developed their faculties. They became philosophers. 

Moreover, the intellect needed purification. It was surfeited with false 
sentiment It was corrupted by authority and example. The Socratic 
Elenchus forced opinions to a test It was adapted for a thorough pur- 
gation. It opened the way for truth. Socrates did the same for moral 
and political science, that Bacon did for physics. Both carried on an ex- 
perimental process. Both removed old abuses. Both prepared the mind 
for positive results. 

It is a method of eternal value. It makes the great m^ of to-day. 
They question their knowledge. They subject it to every variety g[ com- 
bination. They make it account for itself. They first clear away with 
the negative arm of dialectics. Then they build with the positive arm. 
They raise a Doric column of perfect symmetry. The base corresponds 
to the die, the die to the shaft, the shaft to the capital. Our own coun- . 
try can boast of such men. The turf is not full-grown on their graves. 
One of them sleeps at Marshfield ; another at Ashland. 

But this method was important as influencing the subsequent philoso- 
phy of Greece. It enlarged beyond comparison the number of dominant 
minds. All the schools were Socratic in origin. They lasted till the 
edict of Justinian, a thousand years. The teachers at the Academy, 
and at the Lyceum ; Aristippus, and the philosophers of the Porch ; Di- 
ogenes, and Euclid of Megara — all traced their legitimacy to the son of 
Sophroniscus. They all bore a certain resemblance to their great pro- 
genitor. They all had a kind of family likeness among themselves. They 
reflected^ 

This freedom of thought gave rise to a diversity of sjrstems. So it did 
after the reformation of Luther. So it has done through the whole of 
European civilization. But it has illustrated the grandeur of human pro- 
gress* Where this reflection has not existed, some exclusive principle has 
become predominant. Immobility has followed. This is verified in the 
physics of the ancients, the caste and theocfacy of Asia, and the infalli- 
bility of the Romish Church. Diversity accompanies inflection. Reflec- 
tion is the condition of progress. So in the myth, the waves toared. 
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Their dark waters fought They became crested with foam. Thence was 
bom Aphrodite, the Goddess of beauty. 

Reflection is the legitimate and inevitable effect of the Socratic Elen- 
chus. Thus, the change which Socrates introduced as to the objects and 
methods of philosophizing, may be characterized. It was reflection ap- 
plied to find out truth ; but especially^ the truth of man. 

Socrates had now done his work. An accusation of impiety, and of 
corrupting the youth, is brought against him. He is condemned to die. 
The execution of the sentence is delayed by some religious ceremony. At 
length the Theoric Galley is seen off Sunium. It reaches the Fineus. 
Does he tremble ? Does he supplicate for life ? No ! No I In his youthful 
days he had seen service at Potidsea, at Delium, at Amphipolis. He is 
now weak with age ; but the truth makes him strong. Orito may weep. 
Xanthippe may weep. The officer may weep. But Socrates, the founder 
of the logical and moral schools of Athens, weeps not 

He drinks the hemlock. He dies. History, thou hast done him in- 
justice I He only shook off the ungainly exterior of the satyr. He is 
as well known to-day, as when standing in the agora at Athens. He can 

« The dark'ning nmverse defy 
To quench his immortality.** 



Sntonntu. 

Inoonnux, ineonnue, I am thinkiog of thee, 

A murmur of music has floated to me. 

So sweet was its cadence and silver its tone 

That a spell of entrancement around me was thrown. 

Did it come o*er the wave from some wonderful shell, 

In the caves where the Sea Nymphs and Mermaidens dwell ! 

Did regions ethereal give it its birth, 

Or was it the song of a daughter of earth ? 

I never may know whence the melody came, 
I never may see thee, or utter thy name. 
But still in my thoughts thou art present to vieW« 
A nd I dream thou wilt not be for aye ineonnue. 
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dtTDanto. 

To deduce from abstractions their true value in the concrete and the 
practical, demands genius of a high order ; to make and apply these 
deductions, argues superior endowments. Cervantes not only refined 
upon the idea of the burlesque, by severe contemplation of its philosophy, 
but he demonstrated in actual application, the power of humor to reclaim 
and elevate the intellect. He found his age foolishly romantic ; he left 
it, at least wise to its own folly. The sunshine of his wit had melted 
away the fantastic frostwork of romance, and vivified the latent germs of 
a more solid literary taste. To trace the process of this transition^ 
claims our present attention. In every period of society, the sentiments 
of chivalry have been more or less operative, but in Spain, from its pecu- 
liar political and social condition, these sentiments, lofty in themselves and 
embellished by the softer refinements of courtesy, became extravagances ; 
thus was Spain emphatically, the land of romantic chivalry. The relig- 
ious element, fostered by wars against Islamism, sanctioned, while the 
laws of the land legalized £[night Errantry, and an atmosphere of 
romance seemed to intercept the rays of reason, and tint them with un- 
natural hues. When the lance and target became gradually modernized 
into musket and cartouch-box, then the old love of the marvelous gave 
birth to a corresponding taste for tales of wonderment and extravagance ; 
faith in them was strengthened by tradition, and a disposition naturally 
romantic ; the reader gave himself up to the illusion, and by a too cred- 
ulous intercourse with fantasies, lost all relish for more healthful litera- 
ture. An individual or a nation thus enthralled, the sensibilities become 
warped, the muscles of the mind enervated, and a frill development is 
impossible. Such was the captivity of the age. The emergency was 
threatening. Cervantes successfully confronted it. But his work was a 
delicate one, demanding acute penetration into the secret springs of 
human action; the disease of the age needed medicine, mingled with 
peculiar discrimination ; a moiety too much would nauseate ; an ingre- 
dient too mild would destroy the effect ; Cervantes theorized upon, and 
examined the disordered intellectual anatomy of his nation, and the result 
was a remedy ! By pandering to the popular taste ; by gratifying the 
whims of national caprice, Cervantes might have purchased distinction 
and wealth ; but he chose the nobler, though seemingly less remunerative 
purposes of restoring his country's mental vigor ; the decision has ranked 
hini ^m^i^g the truly great ! 
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The feeling of the ridiculous has a strong tendency to oyertum those 
nobler qualities and finer susceptibilities, which have the lawful mastery 
over the mind. The habit of seeing things in a ludicrous h'ght, often maka 
aggressive movements upon principles held sacred by Hie wise and good* 
How dangerous to society, is such a perversion of wit! The raillery of 
Aristophanes sadly biased the public mind, and originated the peiseco- 
tion of the unimpeachable Socrates. Had Cervantes thrown tbe reins 
over the neck of his humor, its wild vagaries might have trampled down 
the rich fruitage of thought instead of its weeds alone ; but he felt him- 
self a Reformer ; his satire had in it, a purpose ; it was directed against 
the fialse taste of the age. His wit was heightened by a strong sense of 
its necessity ; lurking under an odd similitude, or an uncouth conceit, he 
hid severe censure. He ridiculed seriously and grandly! Moreover, 
mark the prudence of his plan. He angered by no direct expostulation; 
knowing that pride refuses to stir before arrogated authority, but that it 
goes readily, when seeming to have its own way, he cloaked sly satire 
under gravity of style, and left men to apply for themselves, the blame to 
their own case. The incongruity of his writings with real factf was a 
parody on the habits of the times. In Don Quixote, was burlesqued the 
mass of romance readers of that day ; the author made them ridicubus 
in their own eyes, without seeming to bestow upon them a pasung 
thought Don Quixote's faith in the reality of chivalrous romance, was 
but their own ; his extravagant acting in accordance with his belief^ made 
such belief ludicrous in the extreme, and contempt for his folly reacted 
upon their own minds, when they felt that his permanent inconsistency 
in action, and their own inconsistency in emotional bursts of feeling over 
romantic story, were but one and the same in nature, varying only in 
issue. 

But the reform to be effectual must be comprehensive; the taste of a 
whole nation must be modified ; romance reading was the dissipation of 
the high, the bane of the low. Cervantes realized all this, and uttered 
chivalrous sentiments for the high-minded by the mouth of his principal 
hero ; a hero, whose enthusiasm, though ill-directed, was noble ; whose 
very dreams were the dreams of a magnanimous heart, and whose aspi- 
rations were too lofty to do battle with the realities of life. 

For the learned, Cervantes had indirect instruction and original criti- 
cism ; his strictures upon literature were bold, but just With the truly 
refined, his profound acquaintance with true principles of taste, gained 
him ascendency. In Don Quixote, he combined with the finer inconsis- 
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tencies, which cultivated understandings seize upon with avidity, those 
broad strokes of the humorous, at which the peasant laughs outright 

He descended to no low ribaldry, for the true poetry of chivalry which 
animated his soul, shrunk back from its unholy touch, but by a univer- 
sality of tact, he gained the ear, and won the heart of a large and proud 
nation. Thus did Cervantes leave a mark upon his age, and the work 
showed his strong faith in what is most valued in our nature. But the 
impulses of his nature could not be walled in by the limits of a century ; 
he discerned other follies than those peculiar to his own age, and has left 
for every eccentricity of human nature, an appropriate rebuke ; to cor- 
rect the temporary errors of his countrymen, was his one idea, but with 
an i^ost prophetic judgment, he wrote for all times. 

Satire against local conventionalisms, rarely survives its sting ; against 
principles, it is coexistent with them'. Cervantes ridiculed causes, not 
accidental effects ; hence his good-natured irony, though somewhat blunted 
by translation into foreign tongues, is relished by all nations even to thi^ • 
day. Moreover, the portrait of his age, which, with vivid fidelity, he has 
painted, partakes of the nature of sober history. He entered home 
circles and depicted the every-day manners of the people, thus improving 
upon the gravity of history, which deals mainly in majestic facts. Thus 
he makes us his debtors ! 

But have the claims of this great creditor of his own and succeeding 
times, been duly appreciated ! The traveler in Spain, vainly seeks some 
stately mausoleum, on which to hang the garland of honest appreciation, 
for Cervantes needs no such monument ! his body sleeps as it lived, in 
obscurity ; but the record of his efforts and his success, will ever remain 
a part of his country's history. Every earnest scholar then, must feel 
with Cervantes, that talent misapplied is worse than insignifiance, but that 
the moral grandeur of independent integrity of motive, is the sublimest 
thing in nature, before which, the pomp of sepulchral magnificence and 
the splendor of a name, are odious as well as perishable. a. s. t. 
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Si)e (EoUtgtan*0 Soptta &r tDritmg. 

- — *< m write it straight ; 
The matter 'i in my head, and in my heart* 

A9TaitLik$M. 

It has been said, that in no place do men study more, but think las, 
than in College. This is not true ; but its falsity is not half so glsnng 
as it ought to be. It finds plausible support, partly in that foolish dilMO- 
dation of study and thought, whereby the former is connected with the 
repetitions of the recitation room, in the relation of cause to effbct, and the 
latter only with the stolen joys of general reading ; and partly in the mis- 
erable selection so often made of topics for writing. 

It is plain that the character of a mind is indicated by its choice of 
subjects. What, then, are the subjects which engage the thoughts sfid 
pens of College students ? — and what ought they to be ? Of course, it 
would be pleasing to find the answers to these two questions identical ; 
and on the supposition that they are so, we need not dwell long on iht 
first. One source of information respecting it, is found in the programmes 
of the public exercises of the Colleges ; another, in the magamnes sup- 
ported by the students ; and another in the various literary societj exe^ 
cises fulfilled by the same. Examining the data derived from these sou^ 
oes, giving special attention to the first, we must say that the topics are 
not, in general, worthy of the Collegian's position. They appear to have 
their origin either in some " Catalogue of Themes," or in the " common 
sentiment of mankind." Only here and there you can point to s 
theme, and say that it arose from the vigorous thinking of the daimsat^ 
mind. 

It is not within our present scope to consider the general charaetJer of 
productions attached to such themes. Sometimes an old or foreign theme 
becomes vital in the hands of him who ought to let it alone; but more 
commonly, he who chooses his subject anjrwhere but in his own thonghtSf 
will choose his ideas to match it in the same place. 

We will now notice the Collegian's topics in two aspects — ^the diflBcul- 
ties, and facilities, which attend their selection. In the first place they 
are somewhat restricted. Practical subjects are mostly to be passed 
over by the student's pen : for, so far as his studies are concerned, they 
do not make such familiar to his mind ; and in the forensic disputations 
of the societies, these are discussed, if not with thoroughness, at least to 
satiety. Everything of a practical nature, from the laws of @olon to the 
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last morsel q{ ^am0;ced temtoiy, is there disposed of. Nor, if these ob- 
JMtioiis w^e remoYjeii, would $uch topics be desirable. To fellow-stu- 
dentf ihej »rQ i^iot, interesting ; nor, if they were, would the writer^s 
0{)ii4oa be jnuch valued on matters of legislative or diplomatic policy, 
ILlid thB lib^ ; while out of College his opinion is neither valued nor known. 
W^ coQttder, then, th^t the time spent by the student in making such 
contributions to College literature is a perfect waste. This is one re- 
vUicdoiu 

^gain, subjects purely sdentific are excluded from our list; and for 
ti^ .obyion9 reason, that we cannot do them justice. Facts and truths 
irhich would, indeed, startle the ignorant vulgar, in College are as 
Um^W 99 the mioming salutation. Useless, therefore, would be the at- 
tempt to clothe these with interest, and what can we hope in origmal in- 
yea%«lion f Alas, for the spindling theory of the Collegian, beneath the 
oy^rsbadowing attainments of professional research. 

We mig^t mention more restrictions. In general, they are such 99 
•0!ie fiiom the student's circumstances, and stage of advancement in edu- 
eatiioii, and they often make themselves felt as serious difficulties in 
eboo«iog subjects. 

in the second place, the College student is prevented from a wide aic- 
quaintance with cotemporaneous literature. This is produced by the 
piesaure of regular studies, and the necessity which he is under of ac- 
quiring a large amount of history, and historical literature. In this way 
% great number of q)propriate topics are excluded from his mind. 

A third difficulty is found in the prevailing notion that original thought 
IB not within the ci^acity of an undergraduate student. How many are 
there vriio listen to a College oration, or take up a College magazine, with 
ihe.iBxpectation of finjiing anything essentially new ? This question is 
fureBent to the writer's mind when he selects his theme. All that is ex- 
pected of him, is that he will take up some common topic, and make the 
best possiUe show upon it He does so, and has the satisfaction of feeling 
that in ibis respect he is on a level with most of his fellows. Whether 
the notion that constitutes this difficulty can be removed, may be doubted ; 
but while it exists, it robs the College-world of even attempts at new and 
brilliant topics for writing. 

We turn now to the other side, and glance at the facilities afforded to 
the College-writer for the selection of topics. In the first place, he is not 
rigidly called to account for the positions he may advance. We would 
not connive at recklessness in advancing opinions ; but who cannot see 
that we, who are only forming our minds in these mental gymnasia, stand 
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very differently, in regard to responsibility of opinion, from ihosewhone 
more strictly ^^ in the world r Thus, the Collegian has a license widi 
the pen, which he will possess but a short time, and which may be msds 
to contribute largely to the variety and richness of his whole mental 
store. What if a too bold advance may require to be retraced ? Ss 
returning footsteps may be strewn with the fruits that he snatched on the 
very confines of forbidden ground. 

Again : during the most of his course, the Collegian is studying that 
which is suggestive of varied and suitable topics. The College-course, we 
grant, is not usually so regarded. By some, it is thought antagonistic 
to everything voluntary, or original. But why should this be so ? We 
have specimens of everjrthing curious and instructive in mythology, his- 
tory, and antiquities ; we investigate the formation and peculiarities of 
languages ; we study the models of all literature ; and trace the abstruse 
theories of metaphysicians. Now, why may not these things be pro- 
ductive, in our minds, of enlivening thought and criticismf and curious 
speculation ? At no other period of our lives, will so many rays of thought 
concenter in our path. The professional man writes of things connected 
with his profession, because in this all his thoughts have their embiyos; 
the student has for his suggesting power those treasures which are ap- 
plied alike to all professions. 

But close beside College-studies, stands College-life, to furnish themes 
for the writer. Here is a wide field left to us entirely, and yet but poor- 
ly occupied. There ought to be more writing, which derives its existence 
from our own life, not from everything beside. There ought to be some- 
thing emanating from the College mind, which shows what it is, and 
what it is doing ; while the throbbing of a students heart ought to 
give to our literature a warmth and character which it does not yet fiilly 
possess. The student, while in College, should write like a student, not 
like a statesman, nor like a stump-orator, and he should choose his topics 
accordingly ; and when, at graduation, he makes his final exhibition of 
scholastic thought, his theme, as well as his thoughts, should show that 
for four years he has been a Collegian. l. s. p. 
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InMan fSimmtt. 

Indian Summer, mild and mellow. 

Gentle vesper of the year — 
In her robes of crimson yellow, 

Queen of Autumn's festive cheer — 
Held awhile the rolling seasons 

Motionless in dreamy rest, 
A.S though each in low obeisance 

Waited on her high behest — 
For their beauties all she blended 

In her own Elysian hours : 
On her forest's boughs descended 

Richest tints of Yemal flowers, 
Whose gay painter — Winter furnished 

In the clear Autumnal nights — 
By whose matchless brush were burnished 

Streamers fair of ''Northern Lights." 
Every clustered grove was studded 

With its wreathes of gorgeous dyes, 
Glist'ning in the light wliich flooded 

Softly from the arching skies, 
Like some rich and rare selection 

From the Raphaels of old. 
Mellowing to ripe perfection, 
^ As the circling years have rolled. 

Till the blended hues seem plundered 

From the blush of sunset clouds ; 
And the gazing spirit wondered 

■ 

At the Soul the canvas shrouds. 

All the drowsy air is sleeping. 

As it were but Summer noon, 
When the Harvesters are reaping ; 
*■ Or when 'neath the round, full mooo 

Silence — ^Night's enchanted warder^- 

With her wand of silver sheen 
Spreads her dim and mystic border 
O'er the star-enraptured scene — 
•n- . Scarce the Aspan leaf is ruffled — 

Scarce the lakes' fair bosom heaves, 
And with footfalls softly muffled, 
fV' i Glide the streams o'er fallen leaves. 



Seema there not in all tk feeling. 

What or whence we scarce can tell. 
Yet o*er heart and seneei stealing, 

like the chimes of evenbg hell, 
As of pensiTe recollection 

Silently embodied there, 
Thoughts of grief or fond aflfiBotioo, 

Thrilling on the saddened air, 
Like faint melodies from hearen 

Or man's inner soul of truth, 
When around life's tranquil eren 

Float the memories of youth. 

Still, though tinged with hues of sadness, 

LoTcliest days of all the year ! 
Melancholy yidds to gladness 

When thy golden hours appear — 
As the dying swan when sinking 

In the chill embrace of death, 
Spells the grieving air with drinking 

Strains of her melodious breath : 
So lair Nature, ere she lays her 

Down in chains of icy sleep, 
In her iairest robes arrays her, 

Sn^liog so that none may weep^ a 
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0tttbs mi HtaMng. 

One would think that education was least of all a subject for specula- 
tion and theorizing ; not that there is one beaten track from which, in 
the nature of things, there can be no deviation, but that the side-paths 
and by-ways are royal roads to many minds, and constraint, which breab 
down will, destroys energy and makes dolts of men. Whatever may 
Gpnstitute sufficient grounds for generalization, it is quite evident that do 
/system, however extended, or however thoughtfully and minutely drawn, 
can provide for all the possibilities of inteUectual structure, or even de- 
velop symmetrically the generality of mii^ds) There are, however, some 
facts underlying all mind, which, as conditions of its existence, make it 
tangible to some sort oi reasoning and inference. Upon these facts men 
build splendid systems of airy metaphysics and intellectual economy away 
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m die ibvti heayen of thought and fimcy, or labotJously mftfl^ out some 
tough course of study, which could by no possibility incur the diafge of 
Quixotism. We are at present more interested with the latter, and are 
inclined to inquire, trhat iil the fact on which our system i^t$j and what 
connection with it has general reading. 

That intellectual development can result only fnmi int^ectual labor 
is the primary &ct in our isystem, and in ererj system of education. I^ 
needs no philosophy to disOover this. Accordingly, we are, and rightfully, 
plied with the severest study. But the great tendency of American util- 
itarianism is to reject study, and plunge into what is significantly called 
the practical. This tendency invades the schodLs of learning, and changes 
what should be intellectuid gymnasiums into intellectual latar-houses. 
We who boast of pursuing a liberal course of study, try all expedients 
to make it illiberal and meagre. Out upon these text-books and this 
dreary course of mental drudgery, whidi gives a man lio knowledge I 
Down with discipline and refinement, and up with newspaper learning 
and solid gdd4 Siidi are the watch-cries of the fiist men of our time. 
Even those whose own culture ought to teach them better things, talk of 
extemporaneous preachers, and change old classical Collies into pnmary 
schools, for the purpose of giving unlearned men a smattering of praeH^ 
€tU knowledge, which their very ignorance will prevent them from using 
to any advantage. It requires very little acumen to perceive the wretch- 
edness of such philosophy. It is the only source from which there can 
arise danger to our political institutions. It makes lawyers pettifogging, 
politicians hot-headed, priests ignorant and weak-minded. Who does 
not know that ihie only safeguard of any enlighted nation is a firm basis 
of thoroughly educated men, — ^men who can grapple with any sulject^ 
fthow up the fallacies in state policy, and explode the theories of enthusi- 
asts and fEuiaticSi 

Our State, more than all others, needs this ballast of discriminating in^ 
teflieot FKAn the impetuosity and almost recklessness with which we pur- 
sue all the material ends of life^ we are peculiarly Hable to be blown into 
tnid-atr, or plunged breath the waves, by the gales of popular leding. 
And yet th«^ is a strong tendency to cast out the ballast and spread 
moraeanvas* 

St^tffing intelleet » always liable to be under-estimated by the masses 
ef ttMiit They love faet^ and above all when it appears in the shape of 
dolkfs and cents. They cannot speculate, and hence they hate theory 
and tlieory-makets. Determined themselves to cling to the more tangible 
fmkb 4tViSb^ they have little palicbce with whatever is above the level Of 
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their own understanding, and entertain a pious horror for all learned 
disquisition. 

It is with reference to intercourse with such men that most stadents 
conduct their education. Hence arises this unwarrantable ambition to 
gain distinction in speaking and writing, while the solid foundatioii for 
future distinction in everything, which becomes a man of mind, is oom- 
paratively neglected. We cram the intellect with condiments, when we 
should partake moderately of meat, and naturally enough turn out very 
dyspeptic thinkers. When we should be laying the firm granitic baas 
and riveting together iron ribs for a great temple of intellect, we toy with 
delicate gingerbread work, and with exquisite taste erect a fabric whidi 
may tickle the coarse fancies of unlearned men, but vanishes at the mere 
glance of a fearless inquirer. An undisciplined mind is incapable to re- 
ceive knowledge. The memory may cling to some facts, but memory is 
worthless except as a dray-horse for the judgment. 

I^ then, it be true that the intellectual architect is bound by the same 
law as the builder in wood and stone, it is certainly the part of a wise 
student, first of all, to lay broad and deep the firm foundations of his edi- 
fice and carefully to rear an inflexible frame-work, without regard for 
those tasteful adornments which embrace the whole attention of fops, or 
those stores of information so lauded by practical men. We want first 
to unfold the mind and then to fill it. 

With these views it is plain that those who study litUe and read exten- 
sively in College, do not accord. But it is claimed that discipline maybe 
as well gained by reading as by study. To this it may be repUed, that 
those who have too little energy to grapple with the difficulties of hat 
guage and science, will reap small profit firom any course of readiog, 
which is far more likely to enervate a mind not previously disciph'ned,aDd 
incapacitate it for vigorous, independent thought. There is, moreover, 
very little of that discrimination in the choice of authors, which would 
be employed by an energetic reader. Strong, severe writers are too 
often cast aside for '^ popular books and booklets, which consist, for the 
most part, of nothing but stimulants for the sensibility and soporifics for 
the intellect" We want a little self-denial to refuse to dally with every 
gaudy image that floats from the diseased brain of stupid sentimentalistsi 

But reading in connection with, study should not be wholly condemned. 
What we meant to say was, that it should be made only a subordinate 
part of our course of Education. Every hard-working mind needs a& 
occasional change in the objects of its pursuit. But it i^ould be remem- 
bered that it is no relaxation to turn from severe study to the vapid pK^ 
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luctions of aballow minds which, do Bofc deserve to be dignified with the 
epithet of sentimental. Such reading weakens and befools the iqind. 

We should rather labor to attune our intellects to harmony with those 
loble souls who ha?e brought forth the great thoughts which still rule 
lations and men. The first object of all discipline being to acquire the 
K>wer to think, we should use those appliances which will awaken and 
mnfy the faculties. Hence the student will ofiten have recourse to well- 
vritten books, not for the purpose of appropriating the thoughts of others, 
mt to polish his own mind by the attrition, and to provoke his own intel- 
ect to more vigorous action. c. o. 
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Motor of Diplomacy in our Era— Dbsire for National Greatness. 

Type ot this DipkniMy Men In Webster. 
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Tbo UmI of thia time— JfopaiM<o» in Territory ; in Principki. 
KzpMuion of Territory seen in Treaty of Wasliington. 
Kxpansion of Principles seen in Austrian Letter. 
Oluuraoteriatict of Webiter and his Diplomacy. 

EvxEY nation, whether it obey mob or king, most have men to em- 
body its spirit and gnide ita energies. It must have power to grasp thiift 
abroad, as well as to shape it at home. Eloquence in its orators, fine- 
thought in its generals, strength in its armies, all are firm bulwarks; but, 
back of these, guiding and governing, are other servants girt with other 
armor, and strong in other strength. These seize from the mass of eveiy 
day facts the principles which are needed, and from every day prinoiples 
they deduce needed facts. Some of them deal alone ¥dth outward 
forces, or with inward forces in relation to outward. Their hope is to 
force upon the outer world some good expression for what is majestic, or 
strong, or true in their nation ; — their labor is to raise what shall give, 
and to sink what shall take away this national majesty, and strength, and 
truth. These are diplomatists. Others may build the nation's towen, 
or dig the moats, — another talent, entirely, recruits bowmen and 8pea^ 
men ; but these stand at the loopholes, and on the turrets ; their hands 
make the surest shots ; their eyes take the keenest observations. 

Diplomacy, whether working out old systems or new systems, is, 
to outward sight, wayward. It is not a thing of regidar shape. Its 
expression is rarely logical, and its form never wrought with the pains- 
taking of the cloister. It often points, for its greatest victories, to its 
most startling innovations. Its inner clue is broken continually — ^yet ths 
nature of the state workman, as well as the nature of his material give 
us some general principles. Leaving behind the ancient and medisBvali 
the three eras in modem European diplomacy ^ve us three different mo- 
tors : Hread of the Hierarchy Dread of the Monarchj Dread cf the 
Anarch. The first receives its final expression at the Treaty of Weii- 
phalia^ — the second, at Utrecht, — the third, at Farts. 

The first of these principles which takes huge shape, is Dbiad of 
TBB HiBBAROH. That Europo, plagued so long by too careless PopeB, 
and scared by too zealous nuncios, should come, at last, to dread thflse 
causes of her troubles, is not strange. Far more strange had men not 
seen some of God's great facts, through all of man's poor symbols. 
For the struggle which this dread must bring, both sides had hewn oqt* 
strong-holds in the popular mind ; one in the early veneration and later 
affection for sign and symbol, — ^the other in reverence for Him who gave 
sign and symbol force. Out of these elements in religion, sprang new 
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elements in politics — state symbolism, and state protestantism. The for- 
mer dealt no longer with chalice and breviary alone, nor did the latter 
rely alone on religious simplicity ; there were many worldly elements in 
either, and these gave Diplomacy form and consistence. It had been 
before the mere pretence of a policy — ^it had known the Italian maxims 
of intrigue against peaceful states, and secret war on nations likely to be- 
come powerful ; but the mind of the diplomatist followed no just formula, 
and was true to no worthy type. And this outer smoothness was its 
smallest want. It lacked heart to obey any steady motor, — ^lacked mind 
to create any stately ideal. For any' lasting wrestle, it had neither pith 
nor nerve. 

This want of strength was seen, and the needs of the time com- 
pacted a new man. His type is seen in Gustavus, and it is reproduced in 
lesser proportions in Oxenstiern. The new state servant is an athlete 
strong and symmetrical, with body hardened and limbs polished ; with 
heart plastic, and mind rigid ; and his polity is like him. He stumbles 
into none of the old blunders, and tells none of the old lies. With overt 
elements he drives out the covert. He gives heavy blows and expects 
th^n, but the world has taken a great stride, for the fight has become £ur. 
The new man uses fairness himself, and forces it upon his enemy. He seems 
to stir in every statesman something of old Greek and Roman life ; — ^for 
Gnstavus asked why men of his time might not have Greek valor. 
Richelieu thought there was place in modern man for Roman vigor. 
Many old casuistries were walled up in the cathedral crypts, and truth 
stalked as sentinel through the aisles above. 

The diplomatist now set up as his ideal, highest strength. This deifi- 
cation of strength was forced upon him by the position of the parties, 
and the nature of their struggle. The struggle was open, the parties 
face to face ; hence the chances were that victory must come to the 
strongest Tilly recognized this in his saying that the God of Battles 
&vored the strongest regiments ; and this is the ideal which, in any new 
sequence of events, comes first. As, in the march from the primal to the 
normal, the strong man comes before the crafty man ; as the former 
builds the Pyramids before the latter plans the Parthenon ; as stout mus- 
de is expressed in walls and columns, before cunning thought is carved 
on friezes and capitals ; so, in diplomacy, strength goes before skill, and 
t is its prophet This force of will and strength of muscle brought victory 
to the northern statesman, and thrust toleration into the codes of Central 
Europe. 

Diplomacy then built one of its strongest monuments in the Treaty 
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of Westphalia — a treaty known of all men as one that has serred its 
porpose. True, it is now, in its direct working, obsolete ; but, ai &e 
slight pillar Iq one of our great caverns, serves as a nucleus for the em- 
growing stalactite which shall be a pillar everlasting and infinitely mon 
beautiful, though the woody fibre at the core be dissolved, so aroond 
this dissolving work of the diplomatist, has crystallized aooording to the 
most divine laws, a public opinion which shall uphold all that is good 
and just in the State, when the mere nucleus shall be forgotten. 

The next principle which receives the full force of diplomatic 
thought, is Dread of the Monarch. The monarchical principle, in 
its pretence of casting about for natural boundaries, was cre^nng into 
the most sacred strongholds of Europe. The statesman now made to 
himself another ideal, — the ideal of highest skilly for, as in the last ers, 
the working of all the forces then in being made strength the higheit 
state good, so now the new forces caused the deification of skilL Hie 
man of stout sinew now yielded to the man of quick wit. There wen 
no longer two parties, clearly defined, and face to face ; fiir, between 
those pledged to the rise, and those determined upon the rain of abso- 
lutism, there were many grades, and their dividing Hues were hardly to 
be found by the best searching. The thing sought then, was not to ghre 
weight to the blow, but to know when to strike and where to strike.-— 
Under such conditions, mere brute force is ever placed in serfiiom, and 
meets in crafl, its bom lord, just as quickly, just as completely as tmcontk 
Aztec strength met its master in the skill of Cortez. This is not, how- 
ever, mediaeval skill — ^that which gave power to Louis XI, impunity to 
the wild De La Marck, and discouragement to Charles the Bold. It is 
not the cunning of the Communes, playing into the hands of the Siaa^ 
aine, to spite the feudal lord. That was poor in its plans and meagwiD 
its acts. 

The type of the new man of skill, whom absolutism must hx^) 
is seen in Richelieu ; and in this apostolate of his, he stands as lepreBeot- 
ing past church greatness, and future state greatness. Of all men he 
cares least for chance. His soul in isolation is a true hermit — ^neu* no 
other — ^not to be compassed if it were near. Its only work-fellow i» » 
spirit in French hearts of his own making ; its only visitw on good 
terms is an abstraction — ^French monarchical greatness. He hreab 
through the confusions which baffle other men, by setting against them* 
certain old ideas, on which, by renewal, his stamp is as clearly prened 
as is his monarch's initial on the treasury ingots*. What otfa^r men 
dream he interprets and congeals into realities. But he and fak aieof 
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die eartih, earthy; he makes no pretence of loyalty to legitimate forcea, 
and therefore, if the whole history of bold policy foretold his rise, the 
idiole history of obsolete policy foretold his downfall. We read in the 
dd ehranides, of the strength of truth as embodied in St Bernard — ^how 
his Toice stood for the Papal voice — how his monkish hood was often 
mistaken for the Papal tiara — ^how he strength^ied truth, and crushed 
schism — ^how he conquered the last, most stubborn foe of his policy. On 
William, of Aquitaine, persuasive and invective had been alike useless ; 
but at last when, full robed, Bernard stood before the lofty altar, and the 
obstinate lord knelt at his feet, the saint turned, and with the mysterious 
Host raised above him, and all the pomp of Holy Church around him, 
he came down the altar stairs to his enemy. Solemn warnings had be- 
fore availed nothing,'but now, before such a voice, and in such apresenoe, 
the Feudal lord, with all his retainers, was powerless ; for, to him, that 
voice was the voice of Eternal Truth, and that presence, the presence of 
very Gk>d. Hdre then in this second era of modem diplomacy, was the 
old scene re^nacted. Richelieu and the lie he upheld were strong, but 
liiere was a Power in the universe, stronger. As Bernard came down 
from ihe altar upon the refractory one and his retainers, so Truth came 
from her citadels against Richelieu and his absolutism ; as the schismatic 
was confronted by his Eternal lord, so the temporal false polity was con- 
fronted by the Eternal 4rue polity, and mastered by it. 

The blow came not directly on Richelieu, or Mazarin, but Louis XIV 
leit its fullest strength. Peace again made war its engine. The diplo* 
mac^ which relied on skill, plotted craftily, and fought 'fiercely — ^plotted 
like the arch-fiend, striving to outwit Uriel, — ^fought like the same ruler 
in evil striving to overthrow Michael, and like him was baffled and cast 
down. There came to lead the way, the statesman soldier, William of 
Orange, there followed diplomatists like Temple and Dewitt, warriors like 
Marlborough and Eugene ; and Louis lost that to which all his policy 
tended, at the Peace of Utrecht. This gave .a new and safe form to an 
old principle — ^the balance of power. True, this principle may seem, in 
its essence, temporal, but by one looking closely beneath, are seen laws 
immutable and truths eternal. 

The next motor thrust upon Diplomacy is Dread of the AkabOh* 
tt was natural that France, when her shackles were wrenched from 
her, should foil into some excesses — that she should fling her arms about 
her to see if the new happiness was real ; for all this sound thinkoB al- 
lowed great margin. But th^re came another element beside mere ex- 
idtatioaL Frenzy stirred her to avenge heraelf, to crusade for her new 
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natioiiml £euth, — to administer justice without the carefulneBB of the w- 
mine — to cherish religion without the sanctity of priesthood. 

The master of Dii^omacj who first rises to grasp the ptobloms 
which the Anarch gives is William Pitt He works well, but finds hk 
task hard — ^very hard : he warns Europe, and dies. Numberless smalkr 
men spring up to interpret his idea, and enforce it Some hate tlie 
revolutionary principle from disappointment ; — they would rob it of the 
good it hots done, to avenge the good it has not done ; they began at 
dupes, they end as thieves ; — and among these we find Talleyrand. An- 
other class of adverse diplomatists has a straight-forward hate of its acta, 
fear of its promises, and scorn of its men ; and of these, we have at lad^ 
Mettemich. These have shrewd ways of tracing out intricate sequences 
between the Anarch's past act and his future intent, and artistic ways of 
arranging diJOferent powers to check this intent when found ; but in any 
assay of their effective thinking, we find no thought wholly good, none 
wholly evil. The best had in it some little baseness, the worst some little 
nobleness. 

Their ideal is Symmetry ; — synmietry in their own capacities, and 
in that on which their capacities are brought to bear. Neither strikes^ 
like Gustavus, for the supremacy of a single church — ^peither plans, ISkA 
Bichelieu, for the supremacy of a single state ; but the new men w(»l 
out symmetry for all Europe, and their hands compress all the weak^ 
chaotic forces of Anti-Anarch into one strong cosmic force, to ruin bim 
who would mar their work. Symmetry here takes its place after strength 
and skill, in natural order ; just as, on the arches of the middle ages,' the 
stone is wrought into geometrical figures and wavy foliage, wher^ be- 
fore, it had shot into the zig-zag ornament of the Northmen. 

The desire of this new diplomacy takes its final shape at the Tre&ii^ 
of Paris It is a sad mistake for a statesman to think he grapples widi 
a principle created by a few men, when he is in tmith vainly striving to 
crucify a principle driven forward by many centuries. They who made 
the Treaty of Paris, at times fell into this folly ; but Truth drove th^ 
back ; for, though they could check the wild heedlessness of the Anardi) 
they could not check the anti-monarchical principle* That outlived the 
treaty of Paris, and shall outlive all treaties. 

The last era — our era — seems to show, in its diplomacy, a. mototr 
compounded in great measure from those of the three previous. Un- 
doubtedly, the greatest of secondary motives is the desire of encourage- 
ment to thrift ; but that in which thrift is bedded ; which is g]:eater, no- 
bler, ^stronger; which, as generic, encloses longing for thrift, whidi » 
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specific, is longing for state greatness. Thrift stands for its present vast 
Talue, because there are, in it, many stable elements of this national greats 
nesa. So too, Dread of the Hieraroh, of the Monarch, of the Anarch, re- 
ceive expression in diplomacy, to-day, because they guard national greatr 
ness. Desibe vob National gbeatkess, may then be taken as the mo- 
tive force in our diplomacy. 

The man who in great measure built and braced this desire, and 
who may be made its representative, is Daniel Webster. The new 
motors of diplomacy were strong, but their influence was powerfully re- 
flex, for Webster also was strong. They aided in shaping him, and he 
acted directly back in shaping them. His ideal was eix^nsian, not an 
unlawful stretching of the Nation over a few neighboring acres. He was 
no thief; to unjust acquisition, he was ever the inflexible doomsman. 
He looked for a just expansion of territory ^ and a healthy expansion of 
principles. 

The first is seen in the Treaty of Washington, the second, in the 
Austrian Letter. One appeals to thrifib, the other to that which overrides 
all considerations of thrift ; for, in it, politic national expansion has its 
very ritual, even to its smallest rubrics. The new diplomacy in this last 
act wielded a briiwny arm, for it was the arm of the Nation. There is 
something of diplomatic gloss thrown over Austrian sin; but the youth* 
fill confederacy, speaking by its great servant, does not mistake mannish- 
nees for manliness. There is no strut — ^no bravado; but plain state* 
ments — ^frank opinions — ^homely history. There is no direct attempt to 
venture the existent for the possible, but there is great hope that the pos* 
sible shall be existent — ^hope for happy chances — ^for bright ideas — for 
embodiments to fit them, and the rule is given that all this hope for 
foreign liberty is, and must be in force, even when there is no show of 
gbod in the coming era. . The ship of Theseus came home freighted with 
joy, yet the black sails were not furled. 

In Webster, seemed embodied what the Nation had of open-heart- 
ed youth, and stout-hearted manhood. Of all men, he seems that 
one whom the spirit of the past began, for the needs of the friture to fin- 
ish. The master-spirit of Liberty perfected, he tore away the enervating 
myths which crusted it and gave forth its stem Gospels. Vigorous think- 
er, — steady worker, — ^he thought out our state oracles, — ^he wrought out 
our state miracles. Having firmly established the true doctrine of con- 
stitutional interpretation, and thus having girt the parts of the Republic 
into one noble whole, he hewed out to it a policy like the living model 
within his own brain, and around his own heart — a policy sure to express 
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the Natioiiml strength, and majesty, and truth; finr, on it^ was the deep 
stamp of his own strong, majestic, truthful soul; — a policy sue to be 
known over the whole earth, for there were elements in it which mut 
foroe it into notice. St Toresa as she meditated, filled, more and mon^ 
with ideas of truth, was so strongly attracted by heavenly forces, lo 
strongly repelled by earthy, that she was raised above the earth bodily; 
and so this new policy, filled with the same eternal idea, is lifted above 
the nations, to be longed for, and fought for, until the whole earth shall 
acknowledge it For the minds of others, may stand as emblems — the 
polished shaft, the lofty spire, the frowning tower, — ^but for Webster's 
mental constitution, there is known no fitting type, save in the nobleafc 
monuments of Grecian art. As those temples of old were vast, his mind 
was vast ; as skill was wrought upon their whole fiishioning, so his mind 
treasured skill ; as symmetry brought out the exquisite ornaments, only 
to add still more to the grand design, so all his mental constituents wen 
in symmetrical union ; — as, upon the temple waUs, the sculptor had carv- 
ed the bravest deeds of noblest history, so had the time and its needs 
placed in Webster's mind splendid sculptures — ^and they are our lustoiy. 
And from this, our imperishable temple — the still living mind of our 
greatest statesman and diplomatist, there yet issues to us our true policy. 
Forth ftom its sacred inner shrines, sounding over pavement, and piUsr, 
and architrave — comes, even now, that same earnest voice, bidding ns 
hold fast, now and ever, that peaceful national greatness, that true expan- 
sion of national goodness for which his whole life and its best eneigiei 
were given so freely — so faithfully. 



9l)e ^nurkan Qtaimt. 

In treating this topic we do not propose to consider man as he should 
be, a student always, but in its more contracted sense as implying youth, 
and pupilage, either as the recipient of private instruction, or, as in our 
case, in his relation to a College, or other similar institution. 

The great end of study is improvement — ^improvement both in the 
actual acquisition of knowledge and in that incidental discipline of in- 
tellect, which is its necessary and legitimate fruit 

The life of man being at best short, and his youth the period in which 
he must both gather to himself the positive acquirements neoeBsaiy to 
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fit him for the responsibilities and positions which he. must hereaflber as- 
simie, and in which also he must commence that development of his 
&culties which shall expand more and more as he matures with age, — 
it is plain that a course of study which accomplishes this two-fold pur 
pose the most effectually, is the one invested with the greatest worth. 

The American student especially should aim at a high practical schol- 
arahip, for the peculiar circumstances which surround him — the popular 
nature of our government, and the consequent demand for men of sound 
judgment and disciplined intellects, conspire to render the practical schol- 
ar the man of the greatest usefulness, as well as the possessor of the 
chief requisites for personal advancement, and for the attainment of that 
position among men which true worth always ultimately finds. The age 
in which we live is eminently a practical one, and demands for its pur- 
poses full-proportioned, symmetrical men. The fact of a collegiate edu- 
cation does not place its possessor, at his outset into actual life, one inch 
in advance of a competitor whose advantages have been less — and why ? 
simply because the world has too often found that the former are not 
only not more deserving, but frequently infinitely less so than others; and 
the reason of this rests, we think, partly in the system of education pur- 
sued by American Colleges. They are not sufficiently American in their 
nature. They do not adapt themselves to the times and the country in 
which they exist ; in a word, they are not sufficiently practical. Were 
all the graduates of our country to become professors or teachers, or in- 
tending to leave the classic halls of their " Alma Mater ^' for a learned 
seclusion in their own closets, wherein to pursue a course of study which 
a four years' life at College had enabled them only to commence, and in 
which a lifetime might well be spent, our present system of College 
organization would be almost faultless. Were our government like that of 
Sngland, under which places of distinction are, in a measure at least, 
monopolized by the rich, and to which class also, the advantages of an Uni- 
versity education are mostly confined, then would a sytsem of instruc- 
tion, adapted only to furnish to its recipients an abstract scholarship, be 
perhaps more valuable. But, thanks be to God, and to our own ances- 
tors, the principles of our government are essentially and radically differ- 
ent An education is, we may say, within the reach of every youth 
who will labor for it ; the avenues to distinction are as numerous and to 
open to the poor as to the rich, and the demand and necessity for educa^ 
ted men greater than under any government with which the human 
raee is now either cursed or blessed. Let, then, the youth, who devotes 

four years of his life to the purposes of Collegiate education, enjoy those 
voIm xvni. 37 
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advantages and that system of instniction whioh shall not only sUm hk 
mind with valuable classical knowledge and abstract matheraatioal trothi 
but let him also, along with this, discipline his mind bj theoontemplatioft 
and study of the great practical facts with which, on his entranoe upon real 
life, he will find himself surrounded. But let us be more explicit W« 
believe most sincerely that the political education of American Students 
is sadTy neglected in our Universities, in some more than in otihersr-in 
all too much. Where, and we ask the question in no unkind sjHiity 
where are the numerous Statesmen and public men of whom, among bo 
many graduates, an Institution like ours ought to boast f Some we have, 
it is true, and we are proud of them. Calhoun, whose clear logical mind 
has stamped an undying impress upon his age, was indeed a graduate of 
Yale ; but it is nevertheless true, that among the educated public men of 
our country, we are not largely represented. May it not be that the rea- 
son of this rests partly in the lack of practicalily in the character of the 
instruction here given ? 

As a preliminary step to success and eminence in life, under a goren- 
ment like ours, the young man should make himself master of the great 
civil sciences ! He should understand theoretically, the philosophy of leg- 
islation, and the organization of civil society, including the inflnaioes, po- 
litical, judicial, and moral, that effect the destinies of mankind in the 
mass, and the acquirement of abstract, omammial knowledge made t 
secondary purpose. The citizens of the ancient republics were thus edu* 
oated, and that too without detriment to the cause of sound leaming, and 
exalted scholarship, as the character of Sophocles, Socrates, and Thucy- 
dides, abundantly prove. 

Again, as the peculiar nature of our institutions demand of the man 
who aims at distinction, a facility in public speaking and aptneas in diieoB* 
uon, the American student should have an intimate acquaintance witk 
first principles ; he should study international law, and the constitatioA <^ 
his country; he should be familiar with national history, and with' Ae 
great historical facts which have exerted an influence on the deathries of 
men. The modem languages too, should be, we think, more thoroughly 
taught The close contact in which we are placed with foreign natioiB^ 
by the enlarged facilities of intercourse lately established, imperatively 
d^and of the practical scholar, a more than supei^cial knowledge cf 
the French and German languages. Might not a portion of tiie time 
devoted so assiduously by our Universities to instruction in the QreA^ 
be with advantage transferred to these languages! Why is it, that while 
the physical progresa of the age is unparalleled by any that have preeeded 
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it, and the necessity for a more practical scholarship an evident fact, that 
our Universities ding with such tenacity to the superanuated ideas of ed- 
QOirfioiiy which are not adapted to the exigencies of the time, and insist in 
ocmsideiing the modem languages ornamental components, rather ihaa 
neoessary elements in a good education f 

We are &r from believing, however, that our present system of instmc- 
tion is valueless. Any study, if earnestly and thoroughly pursued, is 
beQefioial and disciplinary in its influence; but as Young, with more 
truih perhaps than poetry, has written — 

'* If not to some pecaliar end assigned, 
Study's the specious trifling of the mind; 
Or is at best a secondary aim, 
A chase for sport alone and not for game." 

Why should not the American student, then, enjoy those advantages 
which, if rightly improved, would not only strengthen his intellect by a 
healthy discipline, and develop into active energy his mental powers, but 
which would also fit him for a high place in society, and while tending 
to his own personal advantages, would also exalt the standard of our na- 
tional character, and fill the high places of our government with Ameri- 
ean Schc^ars. w. 



jn^morabilta DaUnsta. 

DEATH OF A. H. MALTBY. 

Mb. a. H. Maltbt, so long known to members of College, as Publisher of the 
Yais Liteeabt Magazine, died at his residence in this city on 26th May last. 

Mr. 'MULihy had been connected with this MagaEine as its Publisher, for about 
the space of tMrteen years. In his dealings with us, as with others, he has always 
been distinguished for that generosity and sterling integrity which endeared him 
while living, and now endears his memory, to a large circle of friends, and tbe 
eoOHttimity in which he lived. With regard to his kindness of heart, and the in' 
terest which he felt in the enterprises of our College world, we have the eonourrent 
tc sti H Kmy of all who, by social or business connection with him, are qualified to 
jodge. Much of the respectability of ihe Yalb LrrEBAav, in times past, is attri* 
iMtahle to his management. His long connection with the Magazine has idenfiflad 
lAs name with its interests — almost its existence. We feel now as if a strong prop 
htA been removed. Others may be just and generous, but the Talk LimuuiT 
MAdAzaix cannot fidl into the hands of another Publisher so desirous of its success, 
and yet prating so little by the connection, as Mr. Maltby. 

When a valuable citizen and honest man is thus suddenly removed from oar 
midst, Die loss is not confined to his public services alone, but falls heavily in many 
places^ where his offices were more important than coDspioQous. 
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THE PRESENTATION OF THE WOODEN SPOON. 

This interefting ceremooj came off at Brewiier^s Hall, oo Taesday ereiuDg; May 
Slsi The Presentation address was delivered by Mr. Luther M. Lee, of Miu., and 
the Reception address by Mr. Alexander H. Gmm, of New York City. The audi' 
enee, composed of members of College, and a large representation from the beanty 
and eren gravity of New Haven, seemed highly pleased with the exercises of the 
evening. Since its reformation by the enterprising Glass of '62, the "Spoon Edibi* 
tioD** has been gradoally rising in the estimation of our College world, until now, 
those who have the natural qualifications and the good fortune to be invited, may 
take part in its exercises without sacrifice of reputation for dignity or good sense. 

The "Spoon Committee" merit the sincere thanks of College, and of the Olaasof 
'64 especially, for the highly creditable, chaste, and interestoig Exhibition, which 
their energy and ability prepared. 



PRESENTATION DAY. 

The exerdsee of Presentation Day occurred as usual on the 16th instant The 
day was warm, but very dear. 

About ten o'dock the exercises in chapel commenced. After the customaiy 
preliminaries, the ** Poem** by Mr. Charlton T. Lewis, of Westdiester, Pena, was 
delivered. Next in order came the Oration by Mr. Randall L. Gibson, of Terre 
Bonne Par, La. The morning exercises were then dosed by the singing of the 
*' Parting Ode,** written for the occasion by Mr. Benjamin K Phelps, of Grotoo, 
Mass. 

We find next on the programme, the ** dinner,** whidi, doubtless^ was as ooin- 
plimentary to the cooks, and as much enjoyed by the favored partidpants, as Pre- 
sentation dinners generally are. Very soon after dinner the "benches** were brought 
and arranged in a kind of cirde upon the Green in front of the Colleges. Tlie 
" Musical Troupe,** under the direction of Mr. W. R Webb^ assembled in numbers^ 
and with various instruments ; which, however, were reconciled to an haimooy of 
sweet sounds. Pipes and tobacco were, of course, on hand. The grave and the 
gay alike smoked, and smoked together for once. Enmitjes and rivalries were fat- 
gotten, or etherialized under the soothing influence of the narcotic. 

To add to the interest and happiness of the occasion, many of the former memben 
of the dass were present After the usual ceremonies upon the Green, the dun 
mardied in procession to the Library, and at the foot of one of the towers, planted 
an ivy vine. Eadi member, as he passed by, contributed a portion of earth to the 
rodts of the vine, which, in its growtl\, and tender dinging to tliose old walls^ shall 
typify the progress and gratitude of the class of *68. The proceesioQ then marched 
through the entries of the College buildings, cheering each familiar place. After 
a passing visit to the Sodety halls, giving long and hearty huzzas for those scenes 
of former excitement and pleasure, they returned to the Green, where they oon- 
somed their time until Prayers, in certain original, yet appropriate exercises. HaTiog 
yielded up their places 'in chapel to their successors they seated themselves in the 
galleries, and looked down upon our College woiid below. 
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The Glass of '68 has left us. We willlDgly bar j the tomahawk. We are grieyed 
to part with our honoraUe rivals of old. We remember their virtues and their 
genius ; we cherish their friendship ; we pray God to bless them all 
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2d Prize, 
Sd Prize, 



PREMIUMS AWARDED JUNE, 1852. 

DE FOREST F RIZE. 
C/OMO/ 1858. 

Andrew D. White. 

townsend premiums. 
OloM of 1858. 

T. Baoon, 0. T. Lewis, 

G. A. Johnson, J. M. Whtton, 

A. J. WiLLARD. 

astronomioal prizes. 
Hiram Bingham, C. Palfret. 

prizes for english composition. 

Class of 1855. 

1st Division, 2d Division. 

W. H. L. Barnes, 

C. MULFORD, 
GOBB, 

Tardlet, ' 



G. R Palmer, 
W. Wheeler, 
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R J. Graves. 
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MATHEMATICAL PRIZES. 



Ist Prize, P. W. Galkins, 

2d Prize, J. Gay, 

Zd Prize, L. R Packard, 
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J. H. WORRALL. 

J. N. Hallooe, W. Johnson, R T. Wiluams. 
L. L. Paine, G. H. S.Williams, J. R Wilcox. 



SENIOR APPOINTMENTS. 

Orations. 

L H. HoGAN, Valedictory. 

J. M. Whtton, Salutatory. 

E. G. Billings, J 

T. F. Davibs, >• Philosophicals. 

0. G. M'CULLY, ) 

G. Brooks, * G. T. Lewis, 

S. J. W. Gapron L W. M'Veagh, 

W. H. Gleason, G. Shiras. 
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W. p. Alzsv, J. K Go(u>BICl^ 

J. AmuBuoir, 0. 



H. R BabOOGK, & W. KMMfAIM, 

B. F. Bass, J. Olm, 

H. BiNGHiJf, B. E. Phklh^ 

B. L. Olakk, H. 0. BoBnraoii, 

O. K OoBB, K. Twnmre, 

J. M. OiLusFii^ O. R Wateoui. 

JHitertatUmi, 

T. BaOON, T. J. HOLMU, 

H. Busk, J. W. Hough, 

L. A. Oatum, J. IfOoixioK, 

W. S. OiLBEET, G. PaLIBXT, 

A. F. HiAED, J. 8. Saan, 

8. H. Tout. 

IttJDupuUi, 
H. L Bliss, O. A. JomrsoN, 

J. S. Frxnoh, H. p. Stsakhs, 

J. E. Ouoir. A. D. Wmn, 

T. D. Hall, A. J. Willaed. 

2dDi9pute9. 

H. R BoMD^ J. L. PBMinafAir, 

J. Oorr, G. W. Sxaluet, 

R. L. Gibson, L. G. Taebox, 

G. W. Kldci. W. R. Webb, 

A. B. WOOOIWASD. 

CoUoquies, 

W. F. Aeiib, AuGunniE Haet, 

A. W. Bishop, T. M. Jack, 

0. W. BuNN, T. P. Nicholas^ 

W. L. HiifXAN, a A. L. Lb Post, 

8.B. Spoonee. • 

OFFICERS OF THE LITERARY SOOIETIES. 

Electton June 1. Electton June 8. 

Fresideni, 

Beothbrs. LnroNiA. 

0. OuTLBE, Jas. K. Hill, 

Vtee-PreMenL 
H Baldwin, J. W. Hookee. 

Librarian, 
T. Wnw, O. W. Rblt. 
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AuiitavU Libraritm, 
H, K. CbBB. a Jm BBOHMnr. 

Secretary, 
A. E FnoH, A. ITD. Ltoh. 

0. N0BT9RQP, W. H. CaMPBIU. 

<Rrttor'0 Cable. 

Now, dear readeiSi yon are cfoabtleas expecting (If we may lay *' bo flatterm|r an 
mictioii to our BoaUi") an Editor's Table fall of Am and puns. Our repntation ought 
to be our apology. Who ever heard of om* saymg anything funny or puny 7 We 
mig^t have miderBCore'd that last word and inserted a parenthetical ezplanatioui bat 
as it is an old pun, such procedure is unnecessary. This conversation reminds us of a 
foct which we wish thus early in our labors to impress upon our readers, and that is, 
our antagonism to puns. It once occurred to us, to devote a portion of time to this 
accomplishment, as some of our friends have done, but the very first fledgelmg that 
essayed to fly forth upon its own responsibility, brought ridicule upon itself and parent 
For instance, we call to mind several occasions, when, seated with our friends en- 
joying a good old College talk, we thought it proper and timely to try our skill at 
pun-making. Well, what do you suppose was the result of our intrepidity? 

A kind of general smile pervaded the countenances vf those present, and there was 
observable a forgrnng glance which seemed to say — " We owe you this much from 
penonal friendship, and delicacy of feeling, but your efibrt is unpardonable." 

Do you, then, blame us, dear readers, for an earnest desire to escape being victim* 
ized to the politeness and "pity of mankind?" If we don't make puns, what shall 
we do for an Editor's Table? Now it may suggest itself to some that our opposition 
to puns is somewhat like a certam old fox's hatred of grapes. To some extent, this is 
true. But if you will excuse us for endeavoring to be sensible in a portion of our 
" Table" — we have other grounds for our aversion to these troublesome children of 
wit. We are expected fai an Editor's Table to talk about things in general, in a gen* 
era! way. We are supposed to lay aside (if they ever incommode us) Rhetorical 
restraints. But are we necessarily expected to dbpense with good sense, because we 
have dispensed with its best dothing? You see, therefore, readers, that puns in our 
estimation, are not dign\fUd, However, we will debate the questwn no farther. 

We must acknowledge that we have been disappointed in not receiving through the 
** Post" any fine material for the display of Editorial acumen. We refer, of couxse, 
to certain ambitious flights to Parnassus. The gentlemen who preceded us in our 
labors, have, we fear, exterminated this portion of *' Yale lit" contributors. We hava 
seen one production upon ** Spring," bat it is not worth oritioiMBg. The author most 
try again, if he wishes to see his production in the Editof^M Table, In fact, we have 
been so much at a loss to find anything to prey on, that several wiae enes liava sag* 
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geited the expediency of writing our own poetry, and then oriticising it. The labject 
for criticism would be gtx)d enough, but we have too much oe^f 'respect for that enter- 
prise. Besides/ there would be more proee than poetry in the business. We have a 
great inclination, for want of oomethitig better, to pounce upon those impadent 
" Spoon men,'* who dared to call the honeety of the *' Yale lit" Eds. into question. 
Who knows but some of them may have written for that " Tale Lit** Prize, and 
attempted the " bribe game," and were angry because it didn't take. Never mind 
Spoonies ! Independent of that indioeretion the " Pot PonrrT gentlemen did finely. 

We could talk to you, readen, on generalities all day long, but " brevity is the aool 
of nonsense, as well as of wit" 

Although we are not as tardy in our appearance, as othen have been in times past, 
still we think, that we owe you, readen of the " Lit," an apology for our late debnt 
Many circumstances, however, in addition to our inexperience, have combined to 
oppose our labors. The death of our*esteemed publisher has greatly deranged our 
plans, and has thrown us more upon our own resources. Besides, a cold — wofw than 
any Pellgnian cold — ^has so afflicted us, that we have found great difficulty in bringing 
the rays of our mental vision to a focus. We have thought of a number of tbing»~ 
but nothing definitely and distinctly. We feel thankful that our mental gear has been 
almost repaired, and hope by the time we arrive at our next No. of the « Lit" we sbaD 
be able to prove that we have not traveled m vain, by placing before yon the froitB of 
a more careful observation, and of an improved experience. 

EXCHANGES, &c. 

We acknowledge our indebtedness for the " Popular Educationists," May, '53, ind 
for the Monthly Jubilee. We are also greatly indebted to Senaton Seward and Dong- 
lass, for copies of their speeches in the Senate, that of the former upon " Relatiom 
with Mexico," Ac., Feb. 8th, '53, — ^that of the latter in reply to Senators Clayton and 
Butler on the " Central American Treaty," March 16th and 17th, '53. 

Of our regrular Exchanges, we have received the <* Illustrated Magazme of Art,'' 
for May ; North Carolina Univeriity Magazine, for April ; Knickerbocker, for Aprfl; 
Nassau Literary, for April. We have not space to comment upon thes^ Periodicali 
in detail, but in the Nos. before us, they sustain their previous high character. 

ERRATA. 

Is the article entitled ZenoMa, in the last No. of the Lit., page 810, line second, for gloried^ read 
gloriee; line third, for tohose, read tohsre; line twenty-eightti^ for Ihoee^ read thou; page 811, 
line sixteenth, tor fornix re&d forum; page 211, line twenty-fifth, for MimblSf read kumUir; 
page 211, line thirty-sixth, for disclosed^ read discloses; page 212, line sixth, for led^ read lead; 
page 212, line twenty-fifth, fbr royal^ read loyal; page 212, line twenty-ninth, for oommoM, read 
conceals; page 218, line sixteenth, for I^asternj read stem; page 214, line seventeentii, for 
chcurged, read charge; page 215, line third, for their ^ read there; page 215, line third, for iroiMx 
read wa4ns ; page 215, line forty-first, for sttbrnissioriy read suibmissioe ; page 216, line eighth, for 
wider, read ruder. 

In the article entitled " The Ma/yi7ig Party, ^^ page 288, second line from the bottom, for go^t 
read gray; page 289, line sixth, for glorious, read merry; page 289, line seventh, for mvsMM, 
read worthies; page 289, line thirty-sixth, for gloomy, read gloving ; page 289, line forty-seoood, 
for our, read one; page 289, line forty-second, for m^, read met. 
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EDUOBS TOR THE GLA88 OF '64. 

W. C. FLAGG, J. W. HOOKER, 

W. 8. MAPLES, L. S. POTWIN, 

C. T. PURNELL. 

** I think of as mui j matters as he ; bat I gire Heayeo thanks and make do boast 
of them." AiTcuIAkelL 

He is a blessing to the world who uncovers a good thought, or con- 
ceals a bad one. If, buried beneath the crust of sloth, or hidden amid 
the roiling commotion of passion and adversity, from his own mind, or 
the minds of others, he brings to view a single useful, but neglected idea, 
the world should thank him. So it does ; and equally should it, when 
he smothers the thought of evil, before its first lispings are heard, or, in 
its after growth, kills it by the throttling grasp of Logic. 

There is such a thing as the voluntary concealment of thought; and 
often it is as useful as the suppression of any nuisance, the assertion, that 
all the fruits of great genius should be published to the world, to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. But, not confining ourselves to this single point, 
we may take a general view of Hidden Thoughts, irrespective of their 
character. Some are purposely hidden; others are not, but, lurking 
slily in the recesses of the mind, escape the utmost vigilance of the will ; 
or, passing beyond its province, lie in sullen silence. 

There are several classes of these thoughts. First, we will notice those 
which do not assume the form of language. It is sometimes said that 
there is no such thing as thought without language ; so we often^say 

VOL. xvm. 38 
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that there is no language without thought of B<Hne kind, and as Ae latter 
is only partially true, so is the former. There may be language without 
any appreciable thought, such that the thought might as well not exist 
as exist in such a garb ; and so there may be thought which advances iu 
enough in life to feel ^ cogitOy ergo surHj* but yet never finds a vehidd in 
which to escape to the outer world. Perhaps there is no perfect concep- 
tion in matters of reflection without language, yet it is stiU an idea, thou^ 
imperfect, for if to deserve the name of idea it must be comjdete, numj 
even expressed in language are not ideas. But whether by reasoning 
we can show the possibility of thought existing in the mind so latent ib 
to be even destitute of language, or not, we certainly speak to expeiioioe 
when we assert it. Many times the mind, educated as well as unednca- 
ted, is conscious of thoughts which it is impossible to express, but which 
leave no doubt of their existence ; they move the mind, they delight it, 
but never leave the concealment in which they are lodged. 

" These I saw 
And felt to madness ; but my fall heart gave 
No atterance to the effiible within. 
Words were too weak': they were miknown." 

There are two kinds of minds in which thoughts thus lie hiddmi. Some 
are imperfectly-creative. The materials of thought come to them as to 
other minds, but are never reduced to a state in which they may be com- 
pared with others' thoughts, and hence have no daim to the language in 
which others' thoughts are expressed. Dwell on this position a moment, 
at the risk of digression. What is the origin of language f It resiilts 
from the comparison of conceptions among various minds. It is conven- 
tional. Two minds finds themselves viewing the same object The various 
impressions which they receive they call by common names, and ever after 
they have thus far a language. Suppose a third mind, viewing the same 
object, does not receive the same impressions ; it cannot have the same Ian' 
guage. The same terms which the others had employed this one cannot 
appropriate. So these imperfectly-creative minds have thoughts, but so 
poorly and singularly formed that the terms of ordinary expreaBion cannot 
with accuracy he applied to them. 

Again, there is a kind of mind which may be called absarptipe. It 
hears with avidity, but every new acquisition of ideas, on entering the 
mind, loses at once its individuality ; is fused into a mass of previonaly'' 
acquired ideas, and never after appears. Such a mind has thoughts, but 
they all have their faces inward ; none return. Think what a quantity of 
thought is continually pouring into the intelleets of any enlightened com- 
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mmiitj, through the press and pulpit, and how little is heard of after- 
wards ! Its cause is the wonderful absorbing power of the human mind. 

But there are thoughts which never put on the tangible forms of lan- 
guage, not because of the littleness of mind so much as their own vast- 
nets. Their very size conceals them. Like the atmosphere in which we 
Uve, we can never see them, because we cannot get beyond them for a 
point of observation. The thought of an infinite Being, for instance, so 
encompasses all our other bases of thought and language, that it cannot 
be defined, though its secret power is felt Poets feel such thoughts, and 
eall upon ^'expressive silence'' to embody them; metaphysicians fee^ 
them and toii to bring them out of their hiding-places, but never will 
either fully disclose them, for many lie deeper than human conception, 
and by a secret channel stretch back into the thoughts of God. 

A second class of hidden thoughts is made up of those which are ob- 
$eurely expressed. The great breadth of our subject is apparent in thus 
including things so unlike; for inexpressible longings after a great 
thought, and the sentences of the bombastic scribbler surely, could be 
classed together on but few bases. In our first class, the thought does 
not profess to make its appearance, in this it does make this profession, 
and hence adds the crime of deception to the misfortune of concealment. 
Why do men take pains to hide their thoughts in unfolding them! Per- 
haps they attempt to create thought from words, instead of the opposite 
process, in which case an idea is not so much hidden as the absence of 
<me. Perhaps (the supposition certainly is allowable) they attempt to 
eonceal a common thought by uncommon language. Nor is this strange. 
It almost appeals to one's benevolence to do so. Think of the sad condi- 
tion of a thought which for ages has traveled his ^ weary round" of 
mind, ever in the same garb. His face is familiar to every one he meets. 
His way-worn form, and wrinkled visage, and tattered garments, expose 
him often to insult Why should he be sufiered to end his days in igno- 
miny ! Perhaps they attempt to be extremely original in their concep- 
tions. By force of will, or otherwise, they work their minds into an 
original state. Wonderful words issue from their mouths, and in most 
wonderful connections ; the speaker performs with wonderful satis^Eu^tion, 
and the hearer hears with pleasing wonder ; the only thing to mar the 
excellence of the affair being the difficulty of telling what is meant The 
thoughts are hidden. 

This view embraces only the more positive phases of concealed ideas. 
Many are concealed from no intention of those who profess to bring them 
to light The writer is unfortunate, and his ideas quietly repose in their 
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NBtiDg^places, while men quarrel over the mangled words in which they 
are suppoBod to be contained. There would be much leas oontio?eny 
if thoughts in language were thoughts as they are. 

A third class of Hidd^ Thoughts consists of those which are uUen- 
Honalfy secreted within the mind. We do not mean unexecuted pu^ 
poses, with which every mind teems, but pure ideas, such as make up 
literature, not action. Why do men keep their thoughts to themselves! 
Some do it because they love them, and are unwilling to expose them to 
the hard usage of publicity. They enjoy their society as that of a dear 
companion ; see not their faults, and delight in their excellencies, and 
would not have them criticised by others. Are there no such persons! 
Why then do they spend hours in a ** luxury of contemplation,** and yet 
refuse to render account of their musiugs ! Some do it because they are 
diffident, and dare not risk their offspring to go alone. The reflection of 
having advanced an error is too painful to be endured, and the fear of 
being the object of ridicule from anything they may propose crushes reso* 
lution. They are afraid of themselves, and afraid of the worid, and there- 
fore their thoughts ever nestle under the parental wings. Some do it to 
give their thoughts greater perfection. This is a mark of greatness. The 
man of small intellect and small prudence is never burdened with a load 
of half-finished thoughts. Like the barrel of a gun, he can safely hold 
but one charge at a time. Nor id this tendency to an undue discharge 
of crude ideas confined to very small minds. Some are given to it who 
think pretty soundly, and with some independence. There is great temp- 
tation, when a novel idea occurs to one, to utter it without reflection. A 
man gets credit for striking out a new path, and even if he is obUged 
very soon to recant, it is all well. True or not, his idea is supposed to 
be original. Sham originality ! Are these leaky minds which do not 
hold an idea long enough to understand it, preeminently original ! Many' 
withstand the temptation of which we have spoken, and sacrifice eph^n- 
eral reputation to the good of literature. Some are restrained by princi* 
pie from publishing thoughts which may turn out &lse and mischievous; 
others by an insensibility to the allurements of fame. Why should the 
world know all their strange or even noble thoughts f Thoughts are not 
such unfrequent visitors to them that they need to parade them all in 
order to furnish their quota to literature. Their minds are constantly 
thronged. The great and the insignificant, the true and the false, the 
deep and the simple, the specious and the bare&ced, all enter the portals 
of a great mind as of any other. Some are received, perfected, publish- 
ed ; many more rejected and forever hidden. 
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What then is our conclusion respecting Bidden Thoughts ? They are 
characteristic of weak minds, and of strong minds ; of the over-modest, 
and the over-bold ; often they are a blessing, often not ; and he who 
knows what to speak and what to pass over in silence, knows how to be 
of service to the world. l. s. p. 
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Look above thee 1 look around thee 1 

If thou would'st astooished be,— 
Gaze, till wonder hath spell-bound thee, 

Still new wonders ihalt thou see. 
View the sparkling vault of heaven 

Studded with ten thousand gems, 
Richer light from them is given 

Than e*er shone from diadems. 

Dost thou know the rolling ocean 

Many a costly treasure hides ? 
As with never ceasing motion 

Rise and sink its swelling tides. 
Far below the raging billow 

Pearls of richest value lie, 
And the sleeping mermaid's pillow 

Wealth of princes could not buy. 

To destruction thousands hurrying 

See the mass of ice and snow, 
Fertile plains and cities buiyiog. 

Falling in the vales below. 
From the mountain rent asunder 

Fearfully it strikes the ground, 
With a noise like crash of thunder. 

Spreading ruin &r around. 

Turn again, view Nature shaking 
With a strong convulsive throe. 

Now the earth is trembling, quaking, 
And revealing depths below. 

Now alas ! ye cities fated. 
Noble spires I is your last day ; 
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This sad end have ye awaitedt 
While I speak je pass away. 

Lava, boiliiig, hissing, dashes 

Down the ragged moontain's side^ 
'Midst the lightning's yivid flashes 

In a horrid, fiery tide. 
Temples^ treasures, works of sages 

'Neath the stream are boned deep, — 
They whoVe proudly stood for ages 

Shall for ages/eafely sleep. L 



^ Cttttr from j$omt. 

Dear Editor, — ^If one may be allowed to judge from the unpleasant- 
neas of an epistle in the opposite direction, a letter ^rom home must, by 
presumption, be eminently good, an advantage too important to be lost 
in these days of hot weather and *^ philosophical indolence." There an 
styles for the season in dress — ^heavy, substantial, and precise in winter; 
cool, easy, and negligent in summer — ^why not in writing f Thinking 
until your brain is weary will do very well in cold weather, but when thd 
mental braces begin to give way beneath the heavy beams of summer, 
give me the more attainable labor of speaking from ^ the abundance of 
the heart," rather than the scantiness of the brain. 

It was said by some eminent poet, who I think VHunH Shakspeare, 
that ^^ there's no place like home," a position which I am fiillj determin- 
ed to sustain. To sit in spring-time at the open window of a frurm-houae, 
on a level with acres of. blooming orchard rolling in the fragrance of 
young leaves and blossoms, is much better than to take a hot noon ram- 
ble down Chapel street, or sit in sultry dignity one of the august editorial 
bored. And now as the air is white and fragrant with showers of locust 
blossoms, and the warming spring winds begin to sway the deeper and 
heavier verdure of the coming summer, whilst the hum of bees through 
the long afternoon, the contented loquacity of some dowager hen, whoso 
regal son is lording it among the lesser denizens of the farm-yard, or the 
amatory pipe of that rare ventriloquist, the quail, is the only sound to 
break the quietude, one feels, like Peter, that " it is good to be here." 

It is particularly good of a morning to escape the shrewish sound of 
the college bell, and to awaken with no unpleasant memoriea of a bad 
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lesson or ^ seven marks,'' only when the breakfast horn is rousing the 
wood-echoes behind the orchard. And it is yet better, if you ever have 
any sentiment about you, (and what dog hasn't his day ?) to rise some 
three hours after midnight to watch the coming of the dawn. At three, 
or a little past, the dusky east begins to whiten, and the air is filled with 
the cool fresh fragrance of morning, though the night stillness is yet upon 
the earth. Anon a whippowil in the wood, awakened from a doze after 
his late watching, tries a few notes, and then composes himself to his 
day's slumber. And then, as scattered songsters awake, the day choir 
begins in the dark twilight a few distant notes, which gradually swell 
forth until the darkness is vocal with their matin-song. Soon " the pur- 
ple dawn of day" succeeds the cold gray of morning, and "the far-darting 
Phoebus Apollo" is shooting his golden arrows athwart the east. 

" Lo, now, apparent all, 
Aslant the dew-bright earth, and color'd air, 
He looks in boundless majesty abroad, 
And sheds the shbing day/* 

Noontide is a pleasant hour too, with its hot quiet and glimmer of 
warm haze over the prairie. The cattle have gathered together around 
the watering troughs or beneath the shade of the willows along the 
** branches," to have a social whisking of tails and chewing of cuds; 
and the horses have left their grazing for the lone "black-jacks" on the 
ridges. The pigeons perched along the ridge of the bam take a lazy 
wheel into the air, but soo;i follow the example of the shade-seeking 
poultry. The wind barely ripples the rising tide of the young grain, 
whose green waves threaten the farmer's bam with future floods of — 
plenty. The lark's twitter and the plover's whistle sound lonely and far 
over the sprouting meadows where their cunning nest-work lies hidden. 
The bees hum drowsily amid the blossoms ; 

" Great Pan has gone to rest" 

But, perchance, as yesterday, in the calm a storm lies hidden. There 
is a black wall of cloud beyond the westem cieek-timber rising in fearful 
majesty behind the dearly-defined landscape glared over by the yellow 
lustre of the half-eclipsed sun. 

'^ In a moment all is dark," 

and the big mass comes booming on. There is a stillness as of suppressed 
wrath, and then a distant roar, as of swollen torrents. A few scattered 
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nin-drops patter upon the calmi too^ and now the storm is upon m\ 
Hie long-lnnbed trees with hissing roar have grappled with the temp€it 
The aur is filled with torn foliage, and the white spray of bloasoms ooms 
combing into the verj window. The swallows, half exnlting, half fening; 
are cleaving the murky sky far aloo^ and the fowls are taking the wind 
sQently and as little abeam as may be. The philosophical porker alo&e 
is superbly indifferent, and says, as plainly as actions can — *^ be blowed." 
A few minutes more and the squall is over. A soft light, as of sunshine 

softened among clouds, comes over the earth, and soon the sky is briglrt 
as ever. 

" The radiant mm with farewell tweet 

Extends his evening beam, the fields revive, 

The birds their notes renew." 

Now the sun is down and the stars shine out, whOst the moon lifts her ^ 
broad red shield over the eastern wood, and the whippowil makes night 
ring widi his cry, mingled, perchance, with the shrill shriek of the screech- 
owl, or the " midnight cry" of the more venerable bird who adds his 
solemn to-tohoo through the lone watches of the night Hie dews lie 
heavy on the young grass, and the mists settle white and ghastly on the 
lowlands. Now the moon is in high heaven, and the sparkling Kghtsof 
the fire-flies grow more dim along the prairie's surface. A prions night 
for a gallop over the prairie by moonlight ! Are you romantic and 
silent! it has a beautiful solitude. Are you noisy? there is room to ex- 
ercise your lungs. A " grand** place, if you will, to try a stave (rf 
"Gaudeamus." 

*' Yivant omnes virgines 

Fadles formoeae ; 

Yivant et mulieree 

Tenerae, amabiles' 
. Bonae, laboriosae." 

I have read of a shrewd son of New England, who said he never coula 
endure the prairies, — they were " too darned still." He always " liked to 
be where there was some kind of a racket" How far this feeling is 
shared in by the many, would hardly be policy for me to inquire; y«k 
there is, for the lover of nature, an original " beauty and majesty" in the 
prairies, such as I have never seen elsewhere. In its broad expanse, thew 
is much of the majesty of Ocean combined with the beauty of Earths 
life and change* It is picturesque, even in wildness and winter, btown 
with withered verdure, blackened by the late fires of Autumn, or whit^- 
ed with the snotry pall of the dying year ; — ^with nothing, save an ooca* 
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onal deer bounding over its surface, or a flock of prairie chickens, whiz- 
Dg with short, quick-beating wings through the air, in fiunt relief against 
le leaden sky. It is fiEur when Spring throws over it a mantle embroid- 
"ed with rare flowers, and enlivens the solitary trees and lone hollows 
ith the song of the thrush, the boom of grouse, the lowing of cattle and 
le tramp of horses, seeking the fresh pasturage of the "bottoms.'' And 
'hen the Summer sun throws his early beams " aslant the dew-bright 
)arth," and for miles and miles away, the b^oad plain is flashing in dia- 
aond sheen, when the glory of the decked Earth below has only its 
natch in the deep Summer blue above, let the dullest clod of our Earth- 
)oni race go forth on the wide waste, and he cannot choose but feel glo- 
•ious exultation and reverend joy, in the lone presence of the great God 
)f Nature. When, too. Autumn and its frosty nights, that tinge the 
lark green leaves with brown and wrest the leafy glories of the hickory 
rom its brow, have come, and through the warm Autumn days the In- 
tian Summer lingers lovingly along the misty forest sides in the beauty 
f eloquent silence, pleading for a few more days of grace from the stem 
Id Winter, the lovely pensiveness of the prairie is more than words can 
tter or music even tell. The grass, faded and withered, rustles mourn- 
illy in the Autumn wind, and the last flowers are casting their withered 
Eirlands from their heads, like the latest revelers at a feast. Through 
le clear Autumn sky, the cranes are leading on- their squadrons, with 
iaintive cry, to the southward. The young quails, grown into tight- 
tting jackets of russet, pipe forebodingly along the fences, and great 
ocks of grouse perched upon the tree-tops along the prairie side at noon 
^ait the frost's disappearance, and the shocking of the tall com which is 
filing with heavy rustle beneath the stout knives of the farm-hands, 
hilst around all the broad prairie is surging in the late wind's heavy 
aves of autumn brown. Glorious is it too, on fire, when night has 
osed over the Earth, girting the horizon vnth fire, and leading on stout 
luadrons of crackling flame along the ridges, -and charging with impetu- 
^18 fury down into the rank herbage of the hollows — whilst far above, 
Ux)ugh the towering smoke and flame, frightened wild birds beat a de- 

ious way. 

* * * * * 

But the shadows of the first Summer's day are growing long and ad- 
monish me that I must hasten, lest my letter seem both " late and long." 
Hierefore, wishing you a stout heart through the Athenian plague, and 
tilimited confidence in the veracity of optics, I leave you to your Edi- 
>rial. w. c. v, 
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ttJattr. 
I. 

Teayslkb o*er the barren sand, 
Wanderer in a weary Uuid, 
Onward toiling faint and worn, 
To thy long-expected bourn, 
In my grotto rest awhile, 
Where the limpid fountains smile ; 
Bend the knee and slake thy thirst, 
Where the sparkling waters burst, 
Ever flowing pure and free. 
Streams of life and health for thee. 

II. 

Here beneath the quiet shade, 
By the rocks o'er hanging made. 
In this calm and still retreat. 
With the fountain at thy feet, 
Quaff from out the bubbling spring, 
And amid its murmurs sing ; 
Let the tuneful echoes raise 
Grateful songs in water's praise. 
While the Naiads standing by 
Join the chorus in reply. 

III. 

Cool the liquid dew distills, 
On the gently-sloping bills ; 
Softly on its couch of green, 
By no mortal vision seen, 
Silent as ^he noble few 
Deeds of love and mercy do. 
Thus it sinks to quiet rest, 
Making all around it blest. 
And the daises from the night, 
Wake to drink in new delight. 

IV. 

Drink for flower, and sweets for bee. 
Bubbles on a perfumed sea, 
Tears of love the angels weep* 
While poor weary mortals sleep, 
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Lest upon this barren earth 
Love and joj should suffer dearth ; 
Diamonds in the moonlight dear. 
Sparkling on each grassy spear 
With the rainbow's violet hue, 
Gentle, radiant, pearly dew. 

V. 

On the fresh and springing grass 
Tiny footsteps softly pass, 
And the voice of growing flowers 
Mingles with the march of hours; 
On the shingles old and gray, 
Just before the dawn of day, 
List the dreamy, mystic strain 
Of the silver footed rain. 
With its sweet and solemn tread 
Pacing on the roof o'er head. 

VL 

Hark ! the fiercely driving rain 
Beats against the window-pane ; 
How the hostile winds without 
Storm and shake your frail redoubt, 
And their music wild and shrill 
Sounds the charge of battle still ; 
While amid the rattling hail, 
In the pauses of the gale. 
Swaying branches creak and sigh 
Like the wounded sufferer's cry. 

VIL 

Down within the silent ground. 
Banished far from sight and sound, 
Lives and toils a captive, wee, 
Struggling ever to be free ; 
Slow it works its upward way, 
Pining for the light of day, 
Till, iU fetters left behind. 
Joyous, bounding, unconfined 
From its prison issuing. 
Glad we greet the dancin|f spring, 
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vra. 

** Streamlet bj the wajalde spriDgiiig, 

Oaociiig o*er thy pebU j bed, 
Life and fredhness ever bringing, 

Beauty is around thee epread. 
Pure the waters 
Gushing from thy fountain-head. 

IX. 

" Streamlet, art thou never weary f 

Tirest never on thy way f 
Is thy narrow channel dreary t 

Would'st thy gurgling eurrent stay I 

Wayside fountain, 
Art thou never weary, say t 



** Oft the forest's dark-haired daughters 
Watched the sunshine and the shade, 

Flitting o'er thy sparkling waters, 
Rippling down the narrow glade. 
Changing often 

As the breeze the branches swayed. 

XL 

** Pleasant are the sunbeams glistening 
Through the leaves thy banks along, 

While the silent trees stand listening 
To the music of thy song, 

And the echoing 

Wakes the wild-wood choral throng." 

XIL 

Realm of waters ! azure sea ! 
Reverently we gaze on thee ; 
Awful in thy mildest moods 
Are those shoreless solitudes, 
Where the waves forever flow. 
And the ships pass to and fro. 
Tracking o'er the waste a path, 
Heedless of the tempests' wrath , 
And the slumbering hosts that rest 
Far beneath thy heaving breast 
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xm 

But when storms to battle crowd, 
And the heavens with black enshroud, 
While the fitful flashing light 
Gleams amid Egyptian night, 
And the thunder long and loud 
Peals from hostile doud to doud, 
Angry billows dashed on high 
Sprinkling with their foam the sky, 
What is man to stem thy rage, 
Or amid the strife engage ? 

XIV. 
Once thy waves their prison burst. 
Rushing unconfined as erst 
When the earth was void of form. 
Cradled in the night and storm ; 
Then the sentries of the deep 
Ceased their usual guard to keep, 
And the waters unrestrained 
All their pristine sway regained. 
Banished once from solid land, 
Now recalled by God's command. 

XV. 

Scarce the mandate He hath spoken, 
Fountains of the deep are In'oken, 
And the murky clouds outpour 
All their secret watery store'; 
Thus to wash, if wash they may. 
Damning stains of guilt away. 
Fertile vale and grassy plain 
Sink beneath the surging main, 
And the mountains disappear 
Slowly from the drowning sphere. 

I 

XVL 
But a speck upon the tides, 
Hope forlorn, in safety rides, 
He protects thee, at whose word 
All this tumult wild was stirred, 
And at whose benign behest 
Floods and tempests sink to rest. 
SeeJ the helmless voyage o'er 
Shoreless sea hath found a shore ; 
Smoke ascends of sacrifice. 
And the rainbow spans the skies. 
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xvn. 

Father ! Bounce of life, Divine, 
Thine these gifts, the glory thine ; ' 
From thy hand impartial, ML 
Oeaseless proofs of We for all. 
Dew alike on Hermon's height 
And the valley's humbler site, 
While the bounteous showers descend, 
Freely blessing foe and friend ; 
Evil and unthankful, we 
Take thy gifts and turn from Thee. 

XVIIL 

She who came to JacoVs well 
Heard the gracious stranger tell 
Of a fount of whose blest store. 
They who drink shall thirst no more. 
Earth's best, deepest, purest tide 
Ne'er the soul hath satisfied. 
We have sought, and sought in vain. 
Drank and thirst, alas 1 again ; 
Yet the stream of life is free — 
May we find that stream in Thee. 
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** 01 irtptSvrts" — Greek Language, 
" A turn or two 111 yrtSkT^Tempett, 

" Walk in !" In we walk ; and after walking round in a ** how are 
ye" style, without waiting to deserve the odious correlative, ** walk out," 
we leave the room and a good impression — to walk about in general. 
Everybody else seems to be walking. It is surprising how much walking 
there is done in the world ; and it is interesting to observe in what dif' 
ferent ways and for what different purposes men walk. We have o^ 
reries to represent the perambulations of the heavenly bodies, but what a 
curious piece of machinery that would be which imitates the motions of 
terrestrial ones. In the former you turn the crank of universal gravi- 
tation, (which evolves after die fashion of " organ-grinders," ^ the music 
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of the spheres,") and sun and all, the fonner however niighty stingy 
of the common centre of gravity, commence their march, while the comets 
pass among the ranks to marshal them. Now, by what system can we 
stop and start, at will, the goings to and fro of much humbler objects, 
even the denizens of earth ? Art cannot go into such a maze without 
being confused, yet Nature manages the whole frame-work with invisible 
wires and wheels, so that everybody with every degree of speed walks in 
every direction almost all the while. 

Regarding our subject in a moral point of view, we may say in general 
that some walk when they ought not to, and where they ought not to, 
and as they ought not to, but we will not undertake to specify further, as 
the reader can judge of this as well as we. Walking is very expressive ; 
it expresses permanent character, transient emotion, fixed habit, tem- 
porary circumstances, state of body, and state of mind. Sometimes its 
expressions harmonize with the other personal developments, sometimes 
contrasts with them. Here goes a gentle benevolent man. His step is 
so easy and quiet, you may be sure that he never " needlessly sets foot 
upon the worm that crawls at evening in the public path." His gait is 
far from handsome, for his tread lacks firmness, and his footsteps are as 
irregular as the serpent's path, turning hither and thither, as they do, to 
avoid discommoding even the saucy cur that wakes up just as he passes by. 
Yonder goes a blusterer. You could tell him without seeing more than 
the lowest six inches of his person. Every descent of his foot seems in- 
tended for a blow at mother earth. One would think he was trying to 
kill something, but the rapidity of his movements suggest that it is only 
time at which he is directing his '* murderous intent." Here is a precise, 
mathematical man. His heel goes into its print as exactly as a bolt into 
its socket. From one step to another it passes with a uniform motion, 
timed with the accuracy of a chronometer, in a curve whose equation 
may be estimated in strict conformity to " Calculus." In meeting obsta*^ 
cles, if timely warning is received, he can " make a tack" which will 
infallibly clear him ; otherwise his fate is doubtful. Here, again, goes a 
lazy, independent, jolly soul who stalks along with a passive and measur- 
ed pace, as much as to say if the world'll not wait him, he'll wait for the 
world ; and there an active, diligent man walking in earnest not as a lux- 
ury in itself, but as a " means to the end" of his journey. 

Look nloreover at the various attitudes assumed not only in the act of 
walking but in the incidentals frequently required of walkers. Head reach- 
ing forward, on the principle that mind should lead the body ; head ex* 
tending backwards, on the principle that light bodies have least momen- 
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ium; head up and head down; mouth open and mouth shut; hands 
awmging, hands held perpendicular, and hands pocketed ; turning to the 
light, turning to the left, and not turning at all ; bowing low, bowing 
high, or upwards, (as if a lever of the first kind were placed under the 
chins of the individuals concerned) — ^bowing with the hat on, with the 
hat of^ and with the hat badly pulled out of shape. These are a few of 
the constantly occurring phenomena, which give variety to the activity 
of a street, and afford more or less amusing indications of character and 
disposition. 

Look again, and see if you can detect any of the objects for which all 
this Walking is done. Don^t try to understand all, for many walkers have no 
object They walk because occasionally it is preferable to doing nothing. 
Next come those who walk to show themselves, being firm believers in 
the truth i>f our main proposition, that walking is very expressive. It 
never appears so more conspicuously than in the case now in our view. 
Next in the ascending scale are those who are out to see others, of whom 
we have nothing to say, except that a distinction should be carefully 
drawn between those, who, like ourselves, make their appearance for 
purely philosophical purposes, and those who do not. You may detect 
the man who is walking on business, for he makes a business of walk- 
ing ; — the lawyer on the way to his office, because he walks with a con- 
templative, imposing step, fixing his eyes earnestly on the pavement, and 
letting a handfuU of bills stand out of his pocket Here is a walker of 
delicate form, who 

" Who drags at each remove a lengthened chaiD,** 

• 

though from his looks one would judge the world to be as attractive to 
him in one direction as another. The great problem with him is to get 
along; he is a student out of health, who is taking a solitary walk for' 
she^r exercise. 

Observe now the physical developments of the walker. The robust 
man walks as with authority. Every inch of ground necessary for his 
locomotion he is prepared to vindicate his claim to. He takes pleasure in 
walking. Every step he takes, like every breath he draws, is the natural 
exertion of his powers. Beside him and now behind him wriggles along 
a lean, consumptive, sedentary individual, trying to go to consult his 
friend's library on some point of great importance. Alas ! for him, if 
that friend's dwelling were at a distance. He has sat till his physical 
proficiency consists in being able to sit foi* an unconscionably long time 
in the most unhealthy posture. He has long been looking with resigns* 
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tion to the dose of his mortal life, and is determined to leave his ^* foot- 
print" in the walk of fame, though he walks on earth but little longer. 
On he goes ; hoary age stops to notice the youthful victim, age resting 
on its staff, bending under the weight of time and sad experience, and 
walking with unsteady tread as if on the last plank of time — this has its 
own expressive step. Now comes by the long loose-jointed billions frame, 
which compensates for slow motions by length of stride ; and with him 
the halt and lame of every degree of irregularity — ^there's a great deal that 
comes out about a man when he begins to walk. 

Notice the interruptions of our peripatetics. A coal-cart at the cross- 
ing, a man with your unpaid bill, a few boxes of goods spanning the 
pavement^ a beautiful lady, a long-absent friend, a thunder-storm — these 
are specimens of what often intervene to tie the knots in the net-work of 
locomotive activity. It is good to have men stopped in their walks ; it 
disciplines their patience and gives them an opportunity to show how 
they bear the infraction of their plans. One is so polite as almost to 
apologize to the drayman for approaching so near his chariot, while an- 
other would jostle a lady into the street with perfect composure. You 
can't tell what a man really is till you meet him in a hurry in the street ; 
if his &ce beams upon you full of kindness thm^ he is well tried. 

Let us now leave our narrow limits of observation for a moment, and 
contemplate the pedestrian in a wider range. Many are the places where 
the lonely footstep of the traveler is needed to give to scenes their full 
grandeur. In the halls of time-consecrated cathedrals, how the echo of 
every tread strikes the soul with a sense of majesty and glory ! In the 
solitudes and sublimities of Nature, too, he who goes on foot feels most 
the worth of the view. His own insignificance and helplessness in the 
presence and power of the mighty creation ; the awful contrast between 
his littleness and the vastness of everything around, make him walk as 
if in another world. See the wanderer in the deep, wild forest. He 
walks under the canopy reared for him by the labor of hundreds of 
years, 

** A boundless contiguity of shade.** 

He is enveloped in time, and, without the sight or sound of human sym- 
pathy, the thoughts of past duration and infinite power sway his soul as 
the wind the heavy branches overhead. The walker in the forest is the 
man for deep and reverent thought. Everything without^ even the sun 
and sky, is hidden, and the mind expands to fill with its own greatness 

the void below. See the wanderer by the seashore, where the blind and 
VOL. zvm. 40 
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speechless deep mutters its unutterable thoughts, and shakes its hands m 
mute expression, feeling its way along the beach. He waUca in eontsni* 
plation of the unchangeable and the unrelenting. Time and circumstanoe 
but ruffle the surface which rolls on as ever, unconscious of its deeds of 
crime, and forcing its way onward to a goal never to be reached. 

But we have wandered amazingly in our attempts to follow the foot- 
steps of others. We stop with the remark and the consciousness that 
there is pleasure in resting, as well as expression and enjoyment in 
walking. lisp. 



tl)t Spirit of ihn. 

L 

Fun was bora in Eden 

From a silver fountain, 
Which laughed all day, in play, 

On animy side of mountain. 

IL 

Fan was bom a spirit 

Light as the breath of a fairy ; 
Merrily he sings queer things 

In his trayels airy. 

ra. 

Musically down the ralley 
From the rills his voice ontleapeih ; 

Sunshine golden, him enfolden 
In its smile forever keepeth. 

IV. 
In the twinkles of the stars, he sprinkles 

Drops of his own spirit gay ; 
In the clouds, strange wreaths and wrinkles 

Twists he night and day. 

V. 

Now he teases traveling breezes, 

Till in wrath they roar ; 
Now they play, as e*er he pleases. 

Tones the light leaves o*er. 
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VL 

Ton may wonder but the thunder 

Rolls to suit hie whim ; 
Id the patter of the rain is matter 

Of rich sport for him. 

. VIL 

MfflTj thoughts and radiant fancies 

Sows he in our hearts ; 
From the brow of care the crows- foot 

At his glanc^ departs. 

vra. 

Since, then, Fun out-welleth 

From all things on earth, 
Since *mong man he dwelletb. 

Never cease our mirth. LiGTua. 



That men possess, and so frequently fail to employ reason, is a fiiet 
which adds nothing to the dignity of human diaracter. 

We have judgment given us to compare, and view things in all their 
relations. Besides, we are endowed with a moral nature. Hence, our 
conclusions should hejttsty as well as logical. While the brute acts from 
instinct, or natural impulse, man should act from reason and consdenoa. 
The rational should- never sink into the brutal But how much superior 
to the animal is he, who like the animal, is guided by desire alone. The 
frtble of the dog in the manger does not fill us with the same indignatioiif 
as the every-day history of men acting no better than that brute under 
similar circumstances. In the one case, the conduct is natural — in the 
other, the effect of nature corrupted. Viewed in relation to other crei^ 
tions, expanHan is the true type of the human. 

Karrow^mindedness is the opposite of this expansion. Illustrations of 
its nature are furnished in all the various dealings and connections of men 
with one another. Politicians are frequently narrow-minded. Even the 
Church is not free from its influence* Men daily exhibit developments 
ol contractedness. 
Argumtent is not needed to show uncharitableness inconsistent with tme 
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religion. Nor bag this error in the Church sprung from any error in 
Christianitj itself^ but from unexerted reason and exercised prejodioe. 
Because Barnabas prefers Mark, and Paul another, it is no reason thii 
Barnabas should preach a worse doctrine in Cyprus, than Paul in Sjrit 
and Cilicia. 

Yet we find bigotry common to all sects. While the fact furnishes no 
argument against Religion, it testifies strongly to human littleness. With 
some, rejection of the doctrine of immersion would be an open adnoii- 
edgment of heresy, llie surplice and prayer book, in the judgment of 
others, are at variance with Christian simplicity and earnestness. 

To take Communion with a different denomination shocks the pnmd 
piety of an occasional sect or individual. 

Narrow-mindedness upon a subject interesting all men alike, is not in 
keepmg with the Divine injunction — *^ Suffer long and be kind, envy not, 
Taunt not yourselves, be not puffed up.** 

Again, how narrow-minded are many politicians I Strife seems eflsen- 
tial to political action. When by concussion of minds, new and eflfootive 
truths are elicited, the contention of party appears excusable. But when 
enthusiasm makes party the index and embodiment of perfection, judg- 
ment, and therefore expansion, are fettered. Why wonder, then, at fa- 
naticism ? If one arm of the balance is lightened, the other must prepon- 
derate. 

Narrow-mindedness in politics, is especially to be condemned, because 
the successful politician becomes the powerful Statesman. Too mudi seo- 
tionality of feeling, marks a mind circumscribed by petty boundaries. 
If a statesman's heart is not large enough to love his whole country, let 
a sense of justice sway his reason. 

Who are the narrow-minded men of a nation ? We shall find theni 
among the ^ petty tyrants of a neighborhood'' — men who raise factioiis 
because able to do so. Such love to enjoy a little temporal power, — to 
view the image of the Congressman, or reformer, in the ^ mirror ci their 
own pride.'' We shall find them among those who, too little to be great 
among the great, or eminent among men, are necessarily contented to 
share the honors of infidelity, abolitionism and spiritualism, with deluded 
women. Sooner than die honorably, yet unknaton, they would, like He- 
rostratus of old, fire the temple of Diana, at Ephesus ; or like the unap- 
preciated poet, seek immortality in the crater of a volcano. 

Even our public men of the higher order, occasionally close the doors 
of honest investigation, and, wrapping themselves in the doak of self- 
complacency, deny that any good can come out of Nazareth. Men and 
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principles, to be worthy, must then, be local. To say nothing of the lit- 
tleness and injustice of such conduct, prudence should teach men differ- 
ently. A Bonaparte was bom in Corsica, — Cincinnatus stepped from the 
plow-furrow to the throne. Thus, enthusiasm degraded into fanaticism, 
IS ever blind to the trifles ^hich become so often eras in the world's 
history. 

We now propose to remark a few things on the dailtf exhibition of 
narrow-mindedness; 

Since we must be brief, it would probably offend no one to hear some- 
what concerning contractedness of mind, among collegians. We are inclined 
to form hasty judgments upon the characters of fellow-students ; and this 
arises principally from the fact, that few think for themselves. The mass 
of a collegian's ideas, independent of the valuable store acquired by the 
r^ular course of study, consists of Review knowledge, — a few generalities 
on morals and politics, and a vast amount of flimsy, floating philosophy, 
bom, musquito-like, upon the surface of impure streams. 

Criticism upon men and things, in College, immediately becomes 
Uvely. It moves with the rapidity of a formal dispatch. Like Rumor, 
in Virgil's description, it swells from activity, until its original author 
would find dfficulty in recognizing the germ covered by so much adipose 
matter. 

With equal speed, and characterized by like peculiarities, travel our 
opinions, even our slightest remarks. Some thoughtless fellow-student 
has been guilty of impropriety in appearance or action. A passing men- 
tion of the fact is made in some one's presence. Ought not magnanimity 
sometimes restrain the human tongue? Can we not occasionally sacrifice 
AUmely remark to justice and charity ? Every stricture upon a man^i 
character, at College, is magnified by circulation, into a justly deduced 
troth. We sometimes deplore this or that individual's baseness, ere we 
have proved him base. Any one who would take the trouble, can 
readily call to mind instances of such hasty judgments. These victims 
of our indiscreet censure, are generally men possessing less caution than in- 
nocence of heart Moreover, they are, for the most part, generous and 
plastic in respect to disposition. Too refined in feeling to injure others, 
they naturally suffer keenly when injured by others. Is it just, and wide- 
minded, then, to discourage and wound them? To point the finger of 
ridicule and contempt, where we should direct words of kindness ? We 
do not mean that it is proper to disgust every wayward man with cant^ 
for this would fail of its object The reason is plain. Such reformers 
come arrayed in the robes of arrogance* 
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In this world, example is the moBt powerful of teachers. K men wish 
to propagate morality, they must make morality ftshionable, by furnish- 
ing themselves living witnesses of the superiority df a moral life. Thus 
others may be induced to try the experiment. 

We spoke oi fashionable morality. Collegians generally aspire to be 
men. The restraint of home being thrown of^ it is at our option to be, 
or te^mto be, men. Now, the difference in results is owing to the differ- 
ence in method. Make the method a good one, and tlie result will be 
good. We show narrow-mindedness in condemning those in word, whom 
we should reform by deed. If we arrogate to ourselves infallibility, and 
ait judges of men, we are as criminal as they whom we would judge. If 
we go on the principle that the ^gues ought to be hung,** we may ask 
with the little boy in the drama, where are the honest men to act as ex- 
ecutioners f Errors should be corrected, not despised. 

Fmally — ^it is no less a duty than a pleasure to cultivate expansion of 
mind. Why, it is as easy, as it is infinitely more satisfiEU^ry, to view 
men and principles according to the peculiar nature <^ the case. 

Let us take a broad and thorough view before we act; something im« 
portant might otherwise escape 'us. While we would av9id the ditch, 
let us not spring upon the serpent lying concealed upon the opposite 
bank. It is well enough in momentous affairs, to beat every bush, as the 
successful rabbit-hunter does. 

Making it a principle to take these precautions, we shall stand in no 
danger of leading a life, the memory of which is so often disagreeaUe, on 
account of denial of justice to ourselves and others. Unlike the Pharisee, 
let us know that we are as other men, with like passions — ^like tendencies 
to evil. Some slight difference in circumstances may sometimes make 
the difference between saint and devil. Let us then make the circam-' 
stances of men conduce to their happiness — not their ruin. When tJiat 
feeling of self-righteousness would steel over us, let us drive it away by. 
viewing the image of our imperfections in the mirror of our eveiy* 
day life* 0. t. F* 
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TOWNSEND PRIZE ESSAYS. 

Si)e Sragebs of Macbttij. 

BT CHARLTON THOMAS LEWIS, WEST CHESTER, FA. 

The Tragedy of Macbeth is the history of a great crime. If the truth 
of nature, the soul of the drama, is the same forever, the tragic muie 
must consider crime as a miracle. For she is not limited to .the ken of 
those to whom it is familiar, but gains its full significance by turning 
back her sympathies to its advent, when 

"Nature, from her seat, 
Si£^g through all her works, gave signs of woe, 
That all was lost." 

But there is one Crime, which, even to us, seems " a great perturbation 
in nature.** Man's instinctive awe of murder , surviving ages of violence^ 
clings to the /ace, like an inherited recollection that not disease, not de- 
cay, not accident, but a brother's arm was the first instrument of death, 
To enforce the most terrible view of crime, by representing it in this 
strongest, darkest form, and by tracing it from its first suggestion to its 
last earthly consequence, is the dramatic aim and unity of Shakspeare's 
** Macbeth." 

Exhausting, as it does, all that is mighty in art, sublime in poetry, or 
terrific in passion, this wonderful work is distinguished for every dram- 
atic excellence ; but as the chief interest centers in two characters, which 
are conceived and developed with all the power of Shakspeare, we will 
confine our attention to them. 

Of Macbeth, we first learn that he is a brave warrior, who has woa 
laurels fighting for his king and country. He is then .introduced to us in 
the hour of triumph, when a soldier's fancy is moulding day-dreams of 
glory in the smoke of the battie, and mighty agents of the lower world, 
whose nature consists of "the imaginative, disconnected from the good,** 
are striving to enforce these dreams in the form of a definite prophecy, 
which may cause its own fulfillment. Their supemattiral, though not ne- 
cessarily prophetic power, is immediately confirmed by a message froia 
the king. Macbeth's credulous mincj, fully convinced that the " greatest 
is behind," instantly grasps the only means by which the promised crown 
can be obtained, and the thought of murder hurries ambition into a con- 
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flict with conscience. But the action of conscience, in a superstitioiis na- 
ture, always excites an indefinite apprehension of danger ; and even the 
brave Macbeth, who found a home upon his country's battle-field, amid 
'' strange images of death,'' trembles at the ruin which now threatens 
his moral nature. His unassisted mind is too weak to grapple with the 
dreadful shadows that haunt it ; and while yet parleying with his nusin- 
terpreted conscience, he writes to his wife, informing her of ^' the noble 
haying'and the royal hope" promised by the weird sisters, and confirmed 
by its partial fulfillment. 

Lady Macbeth first appears to us in the act of reading her husband's 
letter, and her resolution is taken instantly, '' Thou aJialt he what thou art 
promised." Her reflections upon his character place it in strong con- 
trast with her own, and thus give an insight into both. While his am- 
bition, though great, is checked by the nobler feelings, her's would seem 
to have absorbed them all. While his practical mind looks upon crime 
as a wide gulf between him and the Crown, her excited and powerful im- 
agination fastens upon that one grand object, and magnifies it to the an- 
nihilation of obstacles. While he would be king, but, made a coward by 
conscience, dares not compass it unlawfully ; she, by her burning energy 
of purpose, ignores all moral distinctions in the means of attaining sodi 
an end, and will be content 

" To wade through slaughter to a throne, 
And shut the gates of mercy on maakind.** 

From the first, Lady Macbeth has no struggle with conscience. She ove^ 
whelms it with a torrent of enthusiasm. 

And now her husband has returned, Duncan is their guest ;• all the 
circumstances seem to fiavor the crime, and to-morrow it will be too kte. 
But Macbeth is still vacillating. Fears of retribution in this world and 
the next, a sense of honor as a subject and host, kind feelings towards his 
worthy prince and kinsman, — ^these are the forms in which conscience 
urges its last appeal. He cannot meet it, and determines to proceed no 
farther. But Lady Macbeth replies to this suggestion with indignant re- 
proaches, for his irresolution and cowardice, — reproaches which no man 
can endure to hear from a woman. She then lays her plans before him, 
and argues against his fears of detection ; until he yields, not to her aigu- 
ments, for they are mere words, but to the enthusiasm of will which en- 
forces them. With feelings not unlike those of a child in danger, under 
the protection of a parent, lus weakness admires and leans upon her 
strength. 



\ 
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When Macbeth goes upon the bloody business, with nome of his wife's 
energy and resolution, strong blasts of conscience strike across the path of 
purpose, until imagination is bewildered, and sense deranged. But his 
will is now fixed upon the murder, and even the ^ Air-drawn dagger^ 
marshals him towards the king's bed-chamber. With feelings that par^ 
take of the suicide's blind, reckless fury, he strikes the &tal blow ; then 
rashes madly from his victim into the presence of his wife, and pours his 
frenzy into her ear. Already he repents, already he trembles at his 
guilt, and wishes that the knocking at the gate might wake Duncan. 
But Lady Macbeth conceals the emotions she cannot repress within her* 
sel^ and endeavors by remonstrance, reproaches, and kindness in turn, to 
calm her husband's disordered mind. Now that the reality of murder is 
before her, in all its unnatural horror — even her pride is touched— even 
her enthusiasm is shaken, and she breathes a fear of madness. Yet hw 
mind is still upon the great object of its desire ; she is free from her hus- 
band's superstitious fears, and boldly executes the measures which she 
has devised to throw suspicion upon others. 

Nothing in human nature is more remarkable than the power of tkpre* 
cedent against conscience in a weak mind, and the ease with which dia 
consciousness of guilt becomes the habit of the souU A second murdtf 
is now necessary to conceal the first, and Macbeth finds little difficulty in 
nerving himself to it. Ambitious without independence ; energetic in ac- 
tion, when roused by opposition, or by a sudden emergency, but procras- 
tinating and weak in resolution, he was peculiarly susceptible of influence 
for good or evil. But now that the strongest influence hasl)een exerted^ 
and has led his mind into the sea of crime, he has no more doubt or hes- 
itation. Even remorse, the friendly hand which conscience offers to guide 
his return, drives him further and faster to ruin. He kills the guards, 
Duncan's sons flee into exile, and Macbeth is king of Scotland. 

The summit of his ambition is now attained, but never did more uneasy 
head wear a crown. And this disquiet, this pressure of remorse, every- 
where finds cause for suspicion. His malignant eye first fastens upoD 
Banquo, his former companion in arms, whose noble soul, resting in the 
superiority of conscious innocence, casts a shade upon the king. Besides 
the weird sisters have promised the kingdom to Banquo's children; and 
the torturing thought of a "fruitless crown" urges Macbeth to prevent, if 
possible, the fulfillment of this prophecy. Banquo is murdered, but his 
son escapes ; and the guilty king still finds no peace. While seeking a 
refrige from hunself in the duties of hospitality, remorse still excites his 
superstitious fears— and that grave, to which the living have been so 
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madlj barried, sends back tbe dead for rengeance. Since tbk aiq>irHio& 
is entirely subjecdve, the figment of Macbeth's feverisb brain, seen bylum 
alone, we cannot refuse our belief in Banquo's ghost, as the avenge of 
Banquo's murder. It is but remorse, driving the king to madness. Thk 
takes place in the presence of his guests, who are dismissed in haste, diat 
thej maj not learn his guilt But the tyrant is already more than bu- 
pected of Duncan's murder, — his character is detested as mudb as his 
power is dreaded, and one subject, the Thane of Fife, has ever dared to 
disobey hia summons. He resolves to consult the weird sisters again, and 
hopes, under their guidance, to overwhelm conscience by the enwrnity of 
his qimes. 

In anticipation of this visit, the witches have prepared their most teni- 
Ue enchantments. Ambiguous oracles — whose ambiguity esc^)e6 tibe 
king's notice— pronounced by typical apparitions, whose secret mesniog 
is unexplained, persuade him that his life and crown are safe. But his 
eager demand to know more is met by the assurance that Banquo's issue 
long shall reign in Scotland ; and as he leaves the cave, driven to despe- 
ration by the thought that he has lost his eternal jewel to gain a barren 
scepter, he resolves to give his worst passions entire dominion, and plunge 
headlong into crime. Macduff, too, the only man of whom the weird 
sisters tell him to beware, the rebellious Thane whom he wishes to de- 
stroy, 

" That be may tell pale-hearted fear it lies, 

And sleep in spite of thunder/' 

has fled to join Malcolm in England. Inspired by the very jKUtion d 
cruelty, the king surprises the castle of Fife, slaughters Macdnff's w^ 
children and servants, then retires to his own stronghold at Dunsinane, 
and ^ laughs to scorn" the power of man. 

Since the murder of Duncan, Lady Macbeth has been less prominent 
than in many of the previous scenes. Yet if only those scenes had been 
written, we might almost have regarded her as a being with human pss* 
idons, but without human sympathies ; a fury in the form of a woman. 
We may, indeed, find even there glimpses of her native disposition break* 
ing through the veil 6f her strong will, but they can be fully understood 
only in connection with the remainder of the play. Here she appears to 
us is a new light; not as a tempter, but as a comforter ; not urging her 
husband on to crime, but endeavoring to soothe his sorrow ; and we find 
that under this unscrupulous ambition, this feudal imagination, and this 
invincible will, there throbs a woman's heart She is not naturally, nor 
18 she ever wantonly, cruel. And in all circumstances, whether her wild 
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tancj revels in day-dreams of power, or her lonely heart is harrowed by 
remorse, we see her actuated by an absorbing affection for her husband* 
All her hopes and fears, plan and deeds, are for him ; she wishes him to 
murder Duncan, not that she may be queen, but that he may be king ; 
and ever after, when he is haunted by sights and sounds of terror, al« 
tliough her own mental suflferings are no less than his, she seems almost 
to fcMfget them, in the effort to calm his frenzy. And even when silenti 
there is a sublimity in her silence ; for it is a sublime thing *^ to suffer and 
be strong." But there are pangs under which human nature cannot sup- 
port its strength. We have already seen, in the progress of the play, how 
the murderer, even when successful, suffers more than his victim ; we 
have seen the mother and her children wantonly butchered at their fire- 
side, ^ All at one fell swoop,'' and the bereaved husband and father bowed 
by bis affliction ; but the lowest depths of misery are reserved for that 
remorse which crushes the proud heart of a guilty woman. Lady Mae- 
beth endures her waking hours in sullen silence, and 

" CoDcealmeat, like a wonn T th* bud, 
Feeds on her damask cheek.** 

Bnt when she seeks relief in sleep, troubled dreams shake her rest ; — ^in 
imagination, she lives again her life of crime ; and the blood upon that 
little hand, which " all the perfumes of Arabia cannot sweeten,'' is but the 
symbol of the plague-spot on the soul. To escape from her utter despon- 
dency here, she *^ jumps the life to come," and every reader must ac- 
knowledge retributive justice in her suffering and death. But, in parting 
from her, we feel, like the Christian traveler, who gazes on the crumbling 
temple of the sun, rejoicing at the overthrow of its altars, once polluted 
with human sacrifices, yet acknowledging that even its ruins are sublime. 

The king has now ^' supped full of horrors." After suffering all the 
anguish of remorse, until life, alternating between vain fury and hopeless 
grief^ seems no longer desirable, he is pronounced *^ ripe for shaking,** 
and the external form of retribution begins; Calamities fall upon him in 
rapid succession. The English force advances — ^the Thanes desert him in 
a body, and he is almost without an army. The queen's death leaves 
him alone in the world, as far from love as from innocence. Finally, the 
ambiguous oracles on which he has relied for safety, are fulfilled in their 
secret meaning ; and as Macbeth passes from this life to the next — ^both 
utter blanks to him — we cannot regret the fate of one who has so long 
survived all his own bravery and virtue. 

And now they are all gone — ^the curtain has fallen — ^we have se^ the 
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hnrried race of this guilty pair, frob innocence, tlirongh crime, fx) death; 
and curiosity and imagination are satisfied. But every work of thtt 
^highest art," which reproduces nature, has a nobler object than the 
gratification of these sentiments, and teaches a purer lesson than the 
mere apocalypse of human character. This lesson is conveyed in those 
reflections which become feelings during its perusal. Tried by sudi a 
test, the Tragedy of Macbeth will be found powerfully to enforce upon 
the mind as true, that crime is unnatural^ and must find judgment under 
the laws of nature. This truth, in the progress of our race, constitatOB 
the soul of morality, and the necessity for Religion. 



Si)t |)art tDl)ttl) tl)t QolVm Ijos^ctelrtn tl)t l^tstorQ of IQian. 

BT JAMES MORRIS WHITON, BOSTON, MASS. 

*' iDtraque praescriptum Qelonos 
Exiguis equitare campis." JSbr. IT, Cartn. 6. 

^ Has acted." The word is significant It breathes the strong oonvio- 
iion of those minds whose philosophic ken 

Sees such refraction of events 
As often rises as they rise, 

that the Giant War is in his old age, that pacific means are rapidly sup- 
planting the rusted sword, and the dominion of Might descending to the 
worthier head of Truth. 

The action of the Soldier, though fast becoming a record or a tale, will 
ever present an attractive field for philosophical inquiry. " Through that 
long dim path of years" great monuments of his energy are thieWy 
strewn from the earliest ages. Wherever states have risen or constitu- 
tions been established ; wherever the genius of liberty has vindicated 
herself from tyranny ; in the revolutions of nations, the migi-ations of 
races, the soldier has been the universal Hercules. No wonder, then, 
that sages have called Violence the parent *of governments — of order 

itself. 

Out of many various methods, it is difficult to select any particular one 

as best exhibiting the soldier's part. We might first contemplate the dif- 
ferences in the social estimation of the soldier, and the variety of his 
fimction at different periods. From the palmy days of Rome, when the 
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df«^ e/ decorum was a living verity — ^from the time when *' War was an 
honorable occupation, and piracy the delight of noble souls/' we may 
trace the regular operation of a process which we may call "Division of 
Labor" in the soldier's office. Again, we may fix upon individual heroes 
and discern in each a reflected image of the times in which he lived ; for 
truly it takes many men to make one perfect man. Beckoning, then, in 
these grand Olympiads, as it were, we should see how the peculiar genius 
of the soldier is crowded by the development of other principles and 
forced to take up with a comer of its former wide domain. Or should 
we concentrate our attention upoti a somewhat partial view, we might 
dwell upon the pictures of Homer, and contemplate the Soldier as the 
Educator of that primeval society, and of succeeding generations. But we 
will rather attempt a wider induction, and deduce our estimate from a 
comparison of the character of the Soldier with the general human char- 
acter in consecutive ages of the world. 

The human character at any period is a curious compound of all the 
individualisms of the race. It varies from infinite causes more rapidly 
and delicately than the hues of the chameleon. 

For Buch is the condition of his lot 
By the apointment of the Sire of all, 
Such the complexion of the mind of man. 

But if we will dissect local and national traits, as well as the moral in- 
influences that distinguish so many developments of the military spirit, 
we shall certainly find the Soldier to have, in all ages, in every land, a 
character substantially the same. 

If we would fix the primary and essential trait of the military charao* 
ter, let us go back to the beginning of war, and trace its history down. 
When men first turn soldiers, we are puzzled by no such complexity ci 
influences and motives as now. We will then seize the germ in that 
early stage, and recognize it in its subsequent growth. 

Passing over the brawls between cities, that occupy so many pages <rf 
tedious annals, we observe that the first wars were chiefly migratory and 
adventurous. Whole populations were on the move— overbearing <^ 
position, displacing their inferior antagonists, and occupying the rich 
lands obtained by violence. Time wears on, and social institutions arisa 
among such a people, who have now exchanged a normal for a settled, 
agricultural life. While, however, the nation is adapting itself to new 
situations, and gradually unlearning its uncultivated habits, the govern- 
ing power, unoccupied yet with diplomacy, diverts itself with adven- 
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turoiis wftnk and is largely followed by the people, beeauae their w»r 
dering life has not been so &r given over, that the old relish for barlNff- 
isms does not return upon opportunity. Another interval passes, and the 
nation has become maturely civilized. It is generally ocoapied with tk 
arts of peace, and rather disinclined to war. A strong central govern* 
ment, however, exists, which makes war at its will, and asks no oonaent; 
makes it no longer from £ancy, but from political reasons. The nstioB 
may not embark with enthusiasm in these political wars — ^but as there ii 
need of men, the government will procure them, as it formerly procured 
the assent of the whole body of subjects — ^by appealing, as ever, to tht 
adventurous spirit, or the relics that represent it 

We cannot now mistake the primary character of the soldier. There 
k no need to attach to him any very precise or fashionable modem ideas 
of a livery, a rigid mechanical discipline, a hired public servant The 
army of Peter the Hermit, or the host of Agamemnon, or the combat' 
ants at Waterloo are equally soldiers. Love of change disting^niahei 
them in the last analysis as such, and yet it is not always apparent in the 
days of press-gangs. As it is the earliest, so it will be fomid the most 
constant element ; and unquestionably, so long as any portion of soci^ 
is unfixed by ties of family or tenure of property, just so long there will 
not be wanting recruits for the army, or even materials for sedition. 

The sketch already given of the rise and progress of wars, has in some 
measure anticipated a description of the development of the human cha^ 
acter in relation to its military ingredient But when we survey the past, 
the part which arrests our attention is, that there have been sevoal dis- 
tinct types of human development This we mean when speaking <^ Ihe 
Oriental, the Greek, the Roman, the modem European civilusatumi. 
Whereas mankind were placed at first upon an even level, we see that 
in some cases civilization shot up with wonderful rapidity, but, quickly be- 
coming e£fete, was succeeded by a slower, but lively growth; which was 
for the time, the flower and hope of the human mind. Primeval men 
settled partly on the low lands and slopes of the plateaux. There the 
earth brought forth with trifling labor ; fortunate agriculture fovored civ- 
ilization, and the people rapidly became refined and luxurious. Cities 
and powerful dyansties arose, but the national vigor soon stagnated; 
effeminacy prevailed — their empire fell, and they yielded up thdr arts, 
their virtues and their vices to others. 

The less fortunate men, who had settled at first upon the highlands, 
succeeded now'to the rich domain of these favored, but degenerated tribes. 
There the soil had been less easily subdued, the earth had yielded hfff 
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fimitB bat sparinglj, and whole populations had been driven by the strait* 
nesB of the land to dispossess the low-land people of their cities and fraitr 
fal fields. Or else the habits of such as had been from the first, a noma- 
dic and pastoral people, had rendered them naturally prone to adventure, 
and motives of cupidity had frequently precipitated hordes of barbarians 
upon civilized lands. Although, as was perhaps necessary, the facts may 
now have been stated with more particularity than would include each 
of the numberless instances, yet it is certain that many of the ancient civ* 
ilized states were encompassed with these roving barbarians, whose ha- 
bitual inroads, whether impelled by necessity, cupidity or fancy, made 
their existence extremely precarious, and their life a continual terror. 

The picture now drawn may serve to show in general how the human 
race has risen in civilization. We trace through many steps a series of 
such intricacies, but the whole onward way is marked with blood. , Hia- 
tory is often mute and our sight dim, but a general rumor of war arises 
firom the suspicious ground. 

We have found the characteristic of the soldier to be the love of 
change. How then were the revolutions of the world likely to be un* 
stained with violence, before something had pointed out a more excellent 
way. We have seen the soldier issuing from that proper country of his, 
so little blessed by nature, impelled in arms against more fortunate neighs 
bors. He settles in his newly acquired lot, and enters intelligently into 
the career in which his predecessors had faltered. Thus indeed would it 
seem that Gk)d had ordained barbarians always to dweU beside men un* 
dergoing the rudimentary discipline of civilization, in order that the ever 
restless spirit of the former might be a magazine of energy for the long 
w(Mrk ; and that thus the indolent disposition of men to be contented with 
inferior attainments, might not frustrate the unfolding of his vast plans. 
By this stimulus alone was ancient civilization brought forward, and so 
long as its several types were fulfilling each its destiny, by progress— the 
Soldier represented the progressive^ even the vital element. 

But one might have expected, that as often as a worn out civilization 
gave place to its successor, we should have a complete spectacle of the bar- 
barous crushing the polite, that the wild rover would rub roughly upon 
the luxurious citizen. This would have set things altogether backward at 
every revolution, but by the colonial system, and various chances, it hap- 
pened that the different civilizations were made, in some degree, contem- 
porary ; and the successor had generally been prepared by foreign inter* 
course, to enter advantageously upon his new mission. To this end con* 
tribttted the inmiigrations of Cecrops, Cadmus and Danaus, into Greece, 
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from the poliflhed Orieni — and that of the P^lasgians, from Lydia, ai 
ieems probable, into ancient Hetruria. The later Greeks, alao, were edr 
ucated by the Persian Wars, before they finally '* inoculated the Oriental 
civilisation" with their own, and Rome underwent the discipline of tk 
hundred years before she at length received the burden of the world from 
her neighbor Hellas. 

Let us not appear to neglect that martial phenomenon which every 
ocHnmon man selects to illustrate the military spirit, the Koman ni- 
tion ; the brilliancy and sweep of whose career is hitherto unparalleled. 
It may be asked, Did the Romans, that strict and legal people, rush to 
battle from mere love of adventure — love of change ? It may be. The 
Roman seems sometimes to breathe the spirit of manifest destiny, and 
to have a foreknowledge of his predestinated part This made him da^ 
ing — ^it encouraged him to hope for grander heights, to be dissatisfied with 
past achievements — to press forward with alacrity, in the path, of con- 
quest and renown. 

Humanity is a co-worker in a great plan of God to restore our nature 
to its original excellence. The external and the human part of this plan 
is civilization ; the invisible and divine is dimly figured by the name of 
Providence, but God superintends and corrects the works of man* 
When humanity had utterly failed in Rome, its culminating experiment^ 
it became necessary to introduce a new element and to commence afresh. 
Forthwith upon the demolition of the Roman Empire, society is set back 
two thousand years. The age of Achilles and the feudal age are very 
similar. All trace of uniformity and subordination vanishes — everywhere 
there are migrations, adventures, commotions, "the same account is to 
be given of the Soldier's action here, that we have given of his part in 
bringing forward the ancient civilizations. • Modern Europe is bom of 
that strife in whidi he was preeminent; he is everywhere in the focus of 
observation; that was the age of the Saracens and Crusaders, whose 
brilliant play conceals so deep a plot. 

The period of consolidation, of discovery, of progress, commenced but 
four hundred years ago. It has been marked by the surprising precocity 
of a development not only secular but spiritual, and in its twofold natni'e 
Hes the promise and the hope of this last venture of humanity. 

It cannot fail to be observed how rapidly the power and influence of 
the Soldier has, during this period, declined. We indeed preserve mili- 
tary establishments, but merely as a protest and guarantee. Our wars, 
physically considered, remind us of the brilliant corruscations of a receding 
storm, fol* Intellect retains the right to feverse the fortune of the field. 
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Tet^ can we, in view of the prostnite libertiet of Enrope, and the thick* 
ening^ c]oud8 that overhang the thrones, cry '* Peace, peace," and 
proclaim that War is no more? A direful struggle seems impending 
there, but it will not be the mad riot of brute force, though sanguinary 
vengeance may light upon the oppressor. Reason will retain her sway, 
for it is Reason that has compelled the storm. How could it be else, in 
view of that bitter correction of the thousand years of barbarism f How 
could Europe forget that night? A new light rose upon us then, and we 
shall owe our salvation to the cotemporaneous progress of the religious 
and secdlar elements of our civilization. Intellect indeed has regained its 
throne, but it bows before a higher, which the ancients never knew ; and 
whereas the old Roman culminated in his deification of the State nnder 
the front of the Capitoline Jove, so shall we attain perfection in the apo- 
theosis of Right Reason, beheld in the scheme of a purified Christianity. 



itlemorabtUa Dalenata. 

«YALE NAVY." 

In the month of June last the organisation of a Navy, oomprising at present six 
boats, was effected by the adoption of a constitution, under which were elected the 
following officers: 

Richard Waits, Commodore, 

N. Wilms Bumstkad, ) n, . ^ - . 

OiLBCRT B. Palkn, ) 

Matthias H. Arnot, Secretary of the Navy, 

Fbanois F. Mabshall, Treaeurer of the Nany, 

BOATS. 
ABIXL. rOUB OARS. 

Engineering Department Built at New York. Flofftf at bow, red with " Arid^ 
inscribed ; at stem, American Ensign. Lights, larboard bow, red ; starboard, Uasi 
Uniform^ red shirts with blue facings, trimmed with white. White pants. 

G. E. Palxn, Capt. S. L. Obosbt, 

T. Weston, LieiU, J. A Dutillabd, 

A. Tkrbt, Purser, H. W. J^n. 

J. Bastipa, 
VOL. xvni, 42 
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^ BALOTOir. UOBTOAM. 

ClMf of 18M. Built at Boston 1850. JPUgt, at bow, rod with gilt mune'; at iten, 
Amoricao Eoaign. Lights white. Uniform, blue shirti with **H*oiithe tetwt. 
White paotf. 

A. H. Stbyxvb, Capt R Inobaham, 

G. F. D. LoaD, Ut Lieut, E. W. Laxbxet, 

A. Van Sindeekk, 2nd Lima. 0. A. Paedxe, 

S. N. White, Funer, W. B. PmiaaiT, 

J. 8. Babkalow, W. a Pong, 

T. DxNNT, F. H.^i'Am, 

L. M. DoEMAV, J. Sims,' 

W. H. Fbnm, a. 8. TwoxBLT, 

A. H. Gumr, L. L. Weld, 

J. W. HooKxa, 0. A. Wbitb. 

THUUA. 8IZ OAEg. 

OliM of 1854. Built at New York in 1858. Hagt, at bow, tricolorod streamer, 
with name and stars in gilt embroidery. Presented June 25th, 1858. At stem, 
American ensign. Lights, larboard bow, red ; starboard, blue. Uniform, light- 
blue shirts with scarlet facings. White pants. 

W. R DwiGHT, Capt W. 0. Flaoo, 

W. W. Stonb, lit Lieut. H. E. Howlakd, 

L. H. Potter, 2nd Lieut W. Hdtohison, 

J. K Lombard, Clerk, J. T. Miller, 

L. S. PoTwiN, Purser, T. G. Ritch, 

J. 0. Salter, Boweman, J. W. Wilson, 

H. W. Brown, Yung Wing, 

E. P. BUFFETT, E. WoLOOTT, 

T. W. OaTLIN, J. M. WoLOOTT. 

0. A. DUPEE, 

ATALAMTA. SIX OARS. 

Class of 1866. Built at New York in 1851. Flagt, at bow, blue with ** A'* in- 
scribed ; at stem, American ensign. Lights, larboard bow, red ; starboard, blue- 
Uniform, blue shirts with white facings. ** 55" on breast, ** Atalanta" on bat White 
pants. 

N. W. BniiSTEAD, Capt E. Gone, 

A. P. Rockwell, 1st Lieut, M. B. Ewing, 

A. R FrroB, 2nd Lieut, J. A. Granger, 

E. Corning, Purser, 0, F. Johnson, 

W. Ik Morris, Clerk, G. A. Etetredge, 

C. G. Child, G. T. MoGhee, 

L. M. Child, H. R. Slack, 

H. N. Cobb, W. C. WmTTEMOBs. 

NEPKMTHS. four 0AR8. 

Class of 1855. Built at New York in 1858. Flags, at bow, blue aAd white; at 
■tern, American ensign. Uniform, white shirts with blue shield and fiicings. "F* 
and *< 65** oo breast White pants. 
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UAU0nA9tUX TAtSlTBtA. 



m 



D. L. HuNnNOTONy Oapt, 
W. H. L. Baknbb, Ist LieuL 
A. M. Lton, 2nd Lieut 
T. 8. Strono, Purter, 

A. D. HUOHBB, 



R. S. NmL, 
0. P. Stktbov, 
G. Taloott, 
W. R Taylor, 
L. H. Tucker. 



UNDINE. BIGHT 0AR8. 

OUm of 1856. Built at New Hayen io 1852. Flag%, at bow, blue with " U** ia- 
flcribed, surrouDded by stars ; at stern, American ensign. Ligkttf larboard bow, 
blue ; starboard, red. Unifofm, white shirts with blue facings. ** U" and " 56" on 
breast White pants. 



M. H. Ajuvot, Capt, 
K A. Eakin, Ut Lieut. 
. R C. Dunbar, 7,nd Lieut. 
D. Shaw, Purser^ 
G. A. Lemee, Clerkf 
R. L. Brandon, 

J. M. BURRALL, 

S. CONDITT, 

W. T. KiTTRBDGB, 

H. M. McIktire, 



F. F. Marshal^ 

D. M. Mead, 
J. Weaiis, 

E. H. Miller, 
J. Parsons, 

S. L. PiNNEO, 

H. R. Platt, 

J. W. SWATNB, 

T. Ward, 

S. M. Van Wtok. 



PBIZEa 



\9t 



lit Divisfon, 

H. L. Barnes, 
Gibson, 
2nd Prize, A. M. Lyon, 

Stf PriM, H. A. Tardlbti 






FOR DECLAMATION. 

Cla$M of 1856. 

2nd Diviiian. 

N. W. BUMBTBAD, 

H. T. Ohittbndxn, 
( 0. R. Palmer, 
( L. S. Stantqn, 



I 



Zd Diviiian 

W. M. Gat, 
A. D. UvQwrn, 

Ia H. TuGKVft. 

CUTrutt. 



*t 



olark frizbb. 



Cloii of lS6i, 
lit Prixe, W. H. Norrm. 

2ndPriiey T. G. Ritch. 



BERKLEY PREMIDM8 FOR LATIN OOMPOtXTIpN. 



K P. BuFFsn, 

W. H. KORRIS, 

J. M. Smttr. 



Clan of 1854. 

0. Odtlxr, 

1. s. potwin, 



H W. FoREy 
T. G. RiTOi^ 
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W. D. Alizanob^ 
Q. Taloott, 

P. W. Oalukb, 
L. L. Paimi^ 
8. F. WooM, 



Ola99 of 185&. 

J. H. AHEMSELL, 

J. £. Todd, 

CZoM 0/1856. 
S. HKkklie, 
K A. Smith, 
T. K. Wilcox. 



0. RPALMBBt 

W. Whbbjb. 

L. R. Packakd, 
T. 



Both 



WOOLBBT •GHOLAftSHlF. OLAM OV 186ft. 

L. R. Pagkakd. 

CLARK FRIZB. 

L. L. Pains. 
equal io merit, the Scholarship falling by lot to the former. 



(Rritor'a tabU. 

** I do now let kMM my opinion,'*— 
•— ^Ay, mArry; now nnmnwle yoor wiidoau** 

Jnu, Shaktpear§, 

WoKTBT BsADBE — '"There are many," tayt Dr. Waits, ** who read with oonttaney 
and diligence, and yet make no advances in true knowledge.** This is a geoeni 
remark, but it applies with *'huge** speciality, as Jeremy Taylor would say, to tbi 
kind of readiqg in which you are supposed now to be engaged. Many, we are sony 
to say, read Editors* Tables, "and yet make no advances in true knowledge." 
What cao be the reason t Perhaps they have presumed to read with too little is. 
aliiation of the high character and objects of such a Table, and if so^ the reader 
will do w^ to pause and reflect a moment on what he is about to da What tksi 
are your ideas of an Editor's Table f Ours are somewhat as follows: well ths 
distinguishing characteristic of an Editor's Table is method; i. e. in a given amouol 
of Table' there are more methods than in any other equal amount of writiqg. 
Think of this a minute and compare the statement with all the spedmeoe witk 
which you are acquainted; meanwhile, we will proceed in our sul^eet Did 
you ever imagine the condition of one writing an £ditor*s Table f " Qo dfaW 
aside the curtains.*' Picture Ko. 1. A very funny individual Picture Na 1 A 
very unfunny individual Picture No. 8. A compound^ scene, rii : No. 1 and Ke. 
% writing, the former looking vehemently funny, the latter extremely onliiDoy. 
Both are writing an Editor's Table. Now there are many things which we miglit 
lay about this Table of which we are speaking. In the first place, it holds the 
last plaee in the Tale Lit. ** L<ut, but (as Shakspeare and every body else say% 
and, by the way, now that we are safely ensconced in a partntheeis^ (who is it that 
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my < ' Fareotheses mftke the style ekamsj T filair f Imt oertunlj he is mistakeD, for 
the foUowii^ reaaoo, (indeed time itself is hot a parenthesis (Who is itthat didn't 
like ** reasoning in a drdrf' and yet, (for we do not wish to transgress the rule d 
Watt's, '* Do not suffer every occasional thought to carry you away into a long pa- 
renthesis^" (we know no objection to tJiort ones, however,) thoiigh, to return, some- 
times with a good thought, as with a man walking; down Chapel street^ who intends 
to bow to a particular lady, in a moment instead whereof he is precipitated upon 
and into a neighboring stove, it is " now (nt never." Did yon never have a thought 
somo up for an instant, and then neglected, leave no more to return f Wouldn't 
you be glad of even a. parenthesis to put it in, in such an emergency f We would.) 
it is no objection to a parenthesis that all do not appreciate it This merely shows 
it to be exclusive as well as inclusive) which requires eternity to include both 
subject and predicate,) for they increase the uniti/ of a sentence, and ** united we 
stand, divided we Mi ;" as we know, and as an Editor^ who had broken both his 
legs, remarked to one who was helping him along. If, however, Bfr. Blahr is oor. 
rect, and parentheses do afiect the style in the way which he indicates,'it should 
be made a practical matter. We know of many whose styles are very clumsy, and 
we suggest that their minds be immediately examined and cleared of parentheses,) 
how the ideas of genius are perpetuated in ordinary minds 1 They are the heart, 
and the rest the poises that repeat the parent throb. We have sometimes thought 
it to be a characteristic of great mind that its thoughts grow from the dip, 'Every 
twig of an idea, if transferred to a genial soil, becomes an independent stock. How 
much thinking Shakspeare has done for mankind 1 And yet reading the works of 
such men does not prevent originality. They are suggestive ; they encourage activity, 
and yet they relieve the mind ; yon can stop occasionally and rest on a thought, 
like a boy on the bogs in crossing a swamp, and get strength to proceed) not Uatt.*' 
*" As a mariner, Ac.," so does a writer look back on a long and perilous sentence. 
Yes, reader, sentences are not always safe things. Martyrs have burned at thi 
stake because their sentences did not suit those who held the tordL Tet 8om0 
talk disparagingly of style. What is it f A way of expressing ideas. Style is a 
measure of cultivation and grows up with the mind, from the juvenile whose "Ma 
Wants to know — me to tell ye if she may'nt have your gridiron," to the man whose 
poiished diction and profound yet easy and graceful flow of ideas qualify him for— 
for instance, that hi which the ** authcnr of this work" is now engaged. But, can all 
have the same style f No I some can't have any at all, and the rest have it under 
rarious modifications. There is one style for the man who is witty, another for the 
one Who tries to be ; one for the orator who is in earnest, another for the preacher | 
one for the logician, another (we beg pardon) for the commencemetit speaker. 
For further particulars see writers on Rhetoric — Wait an instant and we will 
diange our subject; the mind tires of a continuous contemplation of ptareidieas. Ton 
see hi otur Memorabilia the list of the **Tale Navy," testimony tluit the studente 
here have begun to appreciate their geographical position. We hardly kdow to 
what to ascribe the increased attention to boating for a few years past *, it may bi 
owing to the foct that this^ an ** age of progress," being thus connected with the grand 
"'march of improvement hi the 19th century." If the change is at all connected with 
the ** ooast survey " the " coast survey" is for from being a humbug. Government 
hat employed itself well, and in order to effect the other "half of the cnre^ we earn* 
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m^j noommind thai tiiB pratnt eoips be fbUoved by a ooipt for ^'coMfc ioipnv^ 
Mint,'* with MMiiethiog like Um feUowing inttnictioiiB : «<K«w Bmrm HMbw-te 
fini poioi of attootioo, bmag near a " annery of Miaooe and Inningf aonitnifc 
pUtform and stain at ** Rjkert"— cot off oyster stakes, so that highest poiiit Mi 
be fourteen imehes below low tide mark — widea current betweeo piers ef M 
HaTen Bridge— extend Harbor up to mterseetioo of College and (George sti es t% 
which was its limit under ancient adnunistrations." — ^Now, about boating; it nay bs 
mwed in yarious relations. First, we will contemplalte its relationB to the ^vilioa 
wharf ** Remember whom thou hast aboard,** aocordiDg to the ad?ioe of old QonsskH* 
this expresses the peculiarity of Pavilion boating. We are not going into raptorsi^ 
we don't beliere in it — but really there it an exquisiteness about this kind of "lift 
en the ocean wave** with which we haye no desire to profess ouraelTee unacqoaiated. 
The smiles of fsir faces are never more radiant than when they shine throng tbs 
half-veiling light of the Ocean-moon. Langhter and song never seem so light ssd 
fiiiry-like as when they break the solemn silence of old Ocean. Even the de^ 
partakes of the mirth, and wiuks and dimples beneath the strokes of the fedOiif 
oar. Still there are vicissitudee here, though there is pleasure eTca when tkt 
waters treat us quite unhandsomely. How soberly that swell draws badi fnm tks 
boati just touching its bow to the beach, and then returns with provoking stnsdinss^ 
wrapping the " freighting souls" in the thick folds of its liquid mantljs ! 

"0 I have suiliBred 
With those that I saw suffer," 

and yet it was a kind of jolly suffering after all— It was our intention to take I 
more general and complete view of our theme, but we commenced unfortunately st 
the wrong end of the climax. In fine^ there is nothing more healthy £or body 9kA 
mind) excepting of course creams and mathematics, and more likely to make oot 
late at prayers, than boating. — We must hasten on, so many subjects demand otf 
attention. The Crystal Palace should not be left out of this ** tabular view" of 
thingi^ It is not yet open, but this is all the more favorable for our remarks ii 
they will be more or less advisory. The expense we think altogether too greit« 
Fifty cents certainly is too much; it is all that is asked for a ticket to " Beetliovso 
Concert*' We say this out of no personal feeling, as we intend to take down two 
oopias of the Lit, which will just amount to this sum, and, by the way, we wonder if 
there has been sufficient attention given to periodical literature, in a«Hgnif^g the apsit^ 
ments of the Palace. Devices might be adopted to prevent their occupying mudi 
room; for instance^ each copy might be furnished with a "loop attached to the top" 
which is " convenient for hanging it on a naLL"-^Many other topics we mi|^t *'sUk^ 
to touch/' such as the Fourth (for ourselves, we will say that at set of sun, as is 
duty bound, we fii*ed a cracker in behalf of the "now and forever, one and iosep* 
arablei'* and we heard many others doing the same thing. Even the booming 
cannon and the " far-summoning" bell joined with us in our humble efforts. Ths 
combined effect was' quite sublime. As to the other fire-works — the noctnr 
nal ones — after we had seen revolutions enough to make one*s mind turn 
somerset, we wheeled about and came away) or the weather, or some sooh 
varied topic. Wonder if they had such weather " in the days of ancient Greece 
and Rome." If so, classical students ought not to compUiin, though wa«re tsoipt* 
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ed Bometimcs to mj ^ bad vords** about it Speaking; of bad words brings t^ 
aind a reeent disoorery, wbich really ooght to be inserted in "Memorabilia,'' bttl 
biing omitted, we insert it here. It is the oonstitntion of a OoUegiato Soeiety, 
witboot date, bat supposed to have been in existence at some point in " a meaa- 
ifred portion of indefinite dnratioo." 

** Preamble : Wheretu, There is a great and undue tendency on the part of 8tv» 
dente to addict themseWes to polite conversation in their intercourse with earti 
other, therefore, we, in order to correct this dangerous mistake, do ibrm oursdtes^ 
Ac 

** Art. 1st. This Association shall be called The Darned Anti-Over- Particular So- 
ciety. I 

" Art. 2nd. Its officers shall be, an ' Arch-Darned Scalawag,' a * Oonlbunded 
Scamp," and a *' Darned Scribbler." 

** Art. Sd. It shall be the duty of these officers to promote the interests and 
objecte of the society. More particularly it shall be the duty of the ' Darned 
Scribler' to record the names of members, and the peculiar expressions which 
may be used by them in their model conversations. 

** Art. 4th. No student shall be a member of this society who is not of the best 
extraction, and of the first reputation for good breeding. 

" Art. 5th. The following shall be rules of the society in respect to conYMvation. 

First Free use shall be made of the devil and all his derivatives. More par- 
ticularly. Interrogatory, *' what in the devil?" Exclamatory, "the devil it is I" 
Descriptive, " devil of a thing." Salutary, « devilish fool," Ac 

Second. Free use shall be made of all words which though apparently mean* 
jtigless, are generally supposed to be vulgar. 

Third. Every epithet considered by the world in general rather low and oppro< 
brious, shall be applied by the members to each other with the utmost familiarity. 

Fourth. Things generally considered sacred, shall be spoken of whenever a joke 
can be improved by, or made out of them and on no other occasion. 

" Art. dth. In the presence of ladies, the rules of this society, with the excep- 
tion of rule 4th, shall be suspended. 

** Art. *Jth, It shall be thought no disgrace to belong to this society. 

" Art. 8th. As this society professes to encourage morality, no member shall be 
allowed for any cause to indulge in ' Profane Swearing,' unless some one treads npcn 
his toes, or otherwise disturbs his equanimity, when he is expected to relieve Ui 
mind in the most self-satisfiEustoiy manner. 

" Art. 9th. Every member diall justify himself on all occasions in the most 
emphatic and appropriate language at his command. 

^ Art. 10th. Every member upon being disciplined by the Faculty, shall imme. 
diately repair to the * Darned Scribbler,' and select his choicest epithete which he 
shall bestow upon the Faculty at his discretion. 

" Art. 11th. Every member of this society who is also a member of the church, 
shall of^en repeat the prayer of the Psahnist, ' Set a watch, O Lord, over my 
mouth ; keep the door of my lips.' " 

Since copying the above, we have heard that this society is soon to be restored in 
fiin operation in our community. Is it possible Y— It is hardly neoessary ia thie 
advanced stage of our ** Table Talk" to make the customary announcemeiit thil 
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ADotbar Na of our dtar Magaiine is before our readen. Sndi, howeyer, it Um 
tuBL We hope you will eojoj youraeWee reading it Reed eepecially the '* Letter 
Iroai Home," and especially all the rest Indeed we advise yoa to take time— be- 
gin at the beginning and read in the ** following order." The Table may be had id 
a separate form, if desired, by buying a No. and tearing out the two or three list 
leayes. — We would also mention, in confidence, an economical way of taking the 
lit Call on your friend soon after he has obtained his copy. If the first chiooe 
at it is desired, go with him to the Post at the proper time, returning on the other 
tide of the street — We dose with a word in earnest 

TO OUR CONTRIBUTORS. 

We haye inserted the "our** in the aboye heading, on the supposition that there 
are contributors to the ** Tale Literary Magazine." It is a noticeable fact, however* 
that but a single communication has been received by the present Board of Editori, 
through the regular channel, viz: the Post Office. The inference is obvious that 
we are in the habit of soliciting contributions in private. We wish now to give a 
general solicitation, it being premised that we haye ample accommodations at the 
Post for the favors of our friends. A word on the inferiority of the former mode. 
1st The necessity of private solicitation shows a lack of interest 2nd. We do not 
know to whom to apply. The brightest geniuses we might not discover, and the 
Magazine might suffer in consequence. 8d. We have not the needful freedom in 
rejecting pieces. It is much better to select ariieUe than writer*. Will contriba* 
tors think of these points t Be assured that every attention will be paid to uoso* 
licited contributions which is paid to others. As a general rule the name of the 
writer will be required, as a condition of insertion, but this we pledge ourselves to 
keep entirely secret, if it is the wish of the contributor. The reason of requiring 
the name, is obvious ; if, however, we can in any manner be assured that an anony* 
mous contribution is made by a itudentt we shall not hesitate to insert it, if it ii 
suitable. 

A word in particular to those who are considered the best writers in College. 
If any of you think it beneath your dignity to send pieces through the Poet Office^ 
we ask you to review the matter considerately. You think it is no honor lor you to 
appear in our columns, your reputation being already established, and you irill not 
write unless you are asked. You are willing to write for us as a fiiyor. Now why 
should it be considered simply a favor to the Editors to write for the magazine f we 
ask no such fayors. The magazine belongs not to us but to you. We ask you theo 
to take a proper interest in your magazine. Lay up your choice and witty thoi^^ 
for it. Write for it without solicitation. 

KBEATA. 

The Astronomical prizes in our last number were incorrectly giyen. They are ii 
follows : 

Cflatt of 185S. 

1st Prize, HisAic Binohax. 2d Prize, GioaGS Palveit. 

Page 824, in quotation, read ere for ae. At bottom of page, read fimeU<m for 
Junction. Page 825, nomad for normal: Page 826, line 13, eharaeUritHfi ^ 
eharaeter. 
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EDUOBS FOR THE GLASS 07 '54. 

W. C. FLAGG, J. W. HOOKER, 

W. 8. MAPLES, L. 8. POTWIN, 

C. T. PURNELL. 



€l)aracter ania Utputatton. 

These terms, though often loosely used one for the other, and thus 
perhaps, conveying to some minds the same idea, express, in truth, 
things which are widely separated, and which may be clearly distinguish- 
ed from each other. Character and Reputation ! What are they, and 
wherein do they differ ? Character is what a man really is — Reputation, 
is what the world think and say of him. The former depends upon the 
man himself, and is subject to his control. The latter depends, to a great 
degree, upon others, and outward circumstances. A man presents himself 
as a theme — the world take it and develop it as they will. Character is 
the subject, reputation the predicate of a sentence coming from a double 
author, viz : the man himself and the world about him. 

Were this world an honest and a just one, reputation and character 
would coincide. But it is not so. The spirit is not always seen in the 
expression — the motive in the act. Words and deeds are not always the 
true exponents of the heart. And as the avenues of expression are the 
only ones open to mortals for approach to the heart ; as its inward work- 
ings are hidden from their gaze, its many windings and recesses discov- 
erable only to the eye of Heaven ; the ideas which they get of character, 
that is, the true character, are imperfect and limited. Then, too, the bar 

vo L. xvni. 43 
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of the world, to which the character comes for judgment, and at which it 
receives its stamp of reputation, does not dispense strict justice. There is 
much partiality ; there are many imperfect and unjust decisions. With 
a fickle and whimsical world as judges and arbiters, it is a matter of no 
wonderment that reputation, in so many instances, is not faithful to char- 
acter. Considering the source of the decisions on character, and the cir- 
cumstances under which they are made, the inconsistencies and errors io 
this respect, which we see continually in every department and sphere of 
life, are rendered accountable. The world seems blind sometimes — totally 
blind and willfully so too. The good, the great, neglected and unknown, 
are suffered to remain in obscurity ; or, perhaps slandered and deprecia- 
ted, they fall as sacrifices to ignorance, blindness, and caprice. While, 
on the other hand, the ignorant and the vicious are permitted to rise high 
in the public favor, and have their praises trurnpeted abroad. But high 
worth and genuine talent are often made too high. Mediocrity is exag- 
gerated into superiority, and thus by freak and fancy does reputation 
exalt or depress; 

They who are distinguished either in greatness or goodness, those emi- 
nences, so to speak, in the moral world, are the marks at which are di- 
rected many thoughts and feelings. They furnish examples for emula- 
tion, and the ambitious and aspiring make them the guideposts on their 
road to distinction. They elicit admiration and respect. But on the 
heights they occupy, however lofty they may be, they are not fi'ee fi^)m 
the attempts of envious and malevolent depreciation. Excellence has 
much to contend with, many enemies to confront. The great monster, 
Selfishness, who holds extensive sway, with his aids, malignant Envy 
and dark Jealousy, are continually busy in their foul work. Nothing is 
aojlofty or so pure that they may not mark it with their contaminating 
touch. Men's judgments are perverted by the deceitful influence of self- 
interest Its insidious whisperings catch the ear and find an easy pas- 
sage to the heart. The appeals of selfishness are difficult to resist. They 
strike home with force and power. Envy and jealousy blind and distort 
the mental vision. They raise a cloud before the eye, which shuts out the 
pure light and displaces the natural medium of sight. Thus on every 
great character there are fixed eagle eyes to catch, if possible, some points 
of imperfection — some flaws or blemishes whereon to feed envy and satisfy 
the hankerings of a morbid jealousy. The tongue of slahder and the 
voice of calumny raise their hoarse notes, too often not in vain. Their 
poisonous breath too often takes effect. It blasts the fair and withers 
^he beautiful. Ignorance, too, views that which it cannot comprehend 
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with distrust. She often puts on the lion skin of caution. Some chara6- 
^re seem to go beyond their generation in thought and action. They 
make bold excursions and desert the old and beaten track for new paths. 
Such are looked upon with doubt and suspicion. Their originality and 
independence are more likely to meet with ridicule and contempt than 
with honor and encouragement. We have been speaking of great char- 
acters, but the same is true, on a diminished scale, of course, with hum- 
bler and less distinguished ones. The same influences are at work, and 
the same kind of results follow in every case. 

Now while we see the great and the good often falling victims to the 
influence of envy and ignorance ; while true worth is depreciated and 
neglected ; on the other hand we behold displayed on the part of the 
world a singular tendency to encourage the opposite when assisted by 
cunning and supported by audacity and assurance. There is a chord in 
the general heart, which vibrates to the touch of humbug. He who may 
touch this chord with skill and shrewdness, will seldom fail of a response. 
It seems as if men generally loved to be duped, and they submit them- 
selves cheerfully into the hands of him who does it most skillfully. This 
tendency is fully exhibited at the present day, and especially in our own 
country. Every day there springs into existence some new child of hum- 
bug, which lives its life and gains its crowd of votaries. This tendency 
is nowhere displayed more clearly than in the case of character and repu- 
tation. There are quacks and empirics in every profession, in every 
sphere — ^in science, literature, and morals. These not only impose upon 
the simple and the ignorant, but gain credence and favor even among the 
intelligent and the educated — among those who are styled "wen of 
sense.** Some shrewd observers of human nature, who know and take 
advantage of its weak points, who favor its whims and caprices, who 
watch attentively the signs of the times, and are ever ready to adapt 
themselves to circumstances, succeed in building mighty reputations on 
very diminutive bases. Little capital of character is many times required 
to amass considerable property in the way of reputation. The shrewd 
man may easily succeed. The veriest knave, by careful management, 
becomes a pattern for honesty. The vilest sinner, by hypocritical cun- 
ning becomes the holy saint The ignorant pretender* becomes the wise- 
headed sage. Thus by cunning, by art, and by intrigue renown is often 
gained. They sow the seed and are the sun and rain to many a plant of 
reputation. But unmerited reputation is not always the effect of intrigue 
and art. Some characters seem accidentally to fall into the lap of fame. 
Some single deed, some isolated action perhaps performed unawares, some 
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peculiar juncture of circumstanoeB oyer which they had no cmtn^ may 
place them on the list of the great And it is astonishing to see how 
long the influence of such single efforts or circumstances sometimes eon- 
. tinues. We are surprised to see how long those rays linger on the weitr 
em sky, after the sun has hid himself beneath the horizon. Many men 
live on the glory of a single deed. Here begins and here should end 
their reputation ; but once on the tide, they are borne passiyely along. 

The College world furnishes a soil eminently adapted to the growth of 
reputations. There are some huge plants and some tremendous sped- 
mens occasionally produced, considering the size of the gard^. Reputa- 
tion seems to be easier attained, to be aspired after more, and to gain 
more here than in almost any other quarter. Character here sometimes 
obtains its strict due, but by no means always. Reputation often 
eithet shoots far ahead of it, or falls far behind. The advent of many to 
this microcosm is ushered in by the trumpetings of fame. These fiivorite 
children of renown — who dares dispute their claims! The whisperings 
of report proclaim them great, and great they are. Imaginary laurels 
crown their brows. There seems to stand forth in bold relief upon their 
foreheads, the terrible, awful mark, which brands them as distinguished. 
They set their sails — take the helm — and, wafled by the breezes of fame 
and reputation, sail calmly down the river of College life. Look out, my 
friends, your bark may not be strong enough to encounter the waves of 
the ocean beyond. How many are there yclept " smart men !" How 
many are there who " could if they would !" How many young volca- 
noes are there whose fires are only sleeping ! Sometimes these fires break 
forth — the thunders roar, and the mountain heaves — and then succeeds 
a calm. Some gain reputation, as 'twere,^ by the Fabian policy, or by a 
masterly inactivity. To come forth boldly and openly on the field of ac- 
tion, and take decided steps — would, mayhap, discover their fisulings, and 
disclose their wants. The plan which they adopt — the course which they 
pursue, is to do but little, and get the credit for the ability to do a great 
deal more. Occasional flashes and periodical eflbrts are sufiSdent to give 
them the credit, which in the interims they live upon. 

There are many kinds of reputation in Colleg<B, and many ways of ob- 
taining them. Here, too, are they sought with eagerness and anxiety. 
As I said before, the merits of character sometimes meet just rewards. 
There is much true greatness, and sound, substantial worth that is ac- 
knowledged and appreciated. Reputation is often the free, spontaneous 
expression of appreciating minds, and not the product of art and contri- 
vance. 6u( the general College reputation has a great deal of sham and 
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emptmess about it If it lives through four years, it is not alwa3rB found 
to stand the proof of active life. What become of all the great men who 
&re the centers of College admiration and praise ? How standi their rep- 
utations ? Go they on increasing in magnificence and glory ? Often do 
their edifices of praise fall in ruins — their halos of glory &de away. 
Many of these great ones, from giants, dwindle into pigmies. Their su- 
periority sinks into mediocrity, if not into inferiority. We look in vain to 
see them shake the world — we strain our eyes in ^endeavoring to behold 
their fingers writing destinies — their hands moulding events. Obscurity 
becomes their grave. Their lights either go out, or are lost sight of by 
greater brilliancy. 

From what has hitherto been said, the uncertainty of reputation may 
be clearly seen. It is a gift from a very capricious giver, who may at 
any time see fit to demand it back again. The man who has a bad re- 
pute may feel more secure in his possession ; but he who is the recipient 
of a favoring fame has no sure and certain thing. Some slight offense, 
on his part, or some freak on the part of the giver, may stripliim of his 
honor and doom him to disgrace. The ambitious aspirant after a name, 
therefore, is in continual anxiety. He who owns a reputation which is 
unmerited, and is not based on sound, substantial foundations, may well 
be anxious. He is ever liable to be exposed and cast down from his seat 
of eminence and favor. In a game of hazard, he, with gambler-like solic- 
itude and Tiervous excitement, watches each successive throw. His solic- 
itude is natural ; for, his reputation lost, all is lost He has nothing to 
fall back upon. Not so with the man who has a capital of character, who 
has striven for true greatness and excellence, and not for an empty name. 
Strip him of his reputatiouT-his name is not his all, and the want of this 
is not his ruin. True greatness and excellence of character may, like the 
staunch forest oak, survive a storm, and, bending awhile beneath the blast, 
regain itself and stand as firm and erect as ever. But if this may not 
be — if the world refuse to acknowledge his merit, and deny him &Tor, 
he has that which will support him in the hour of trouble. He holds 
that inestimable treasure, self-respect. Poor is the man without it — ^rich 
is he, indeed, with it 

We have spoken of the difference between character and reputation ; 
we have said that they are far from always coinciding, and have shown 
the cause of this. But there are occasional instances where it seems as if 
the reputation did truly and accurately mirror the character, when great- 
ness and goodness are fully acknowledged and appreciated — when the 
word of praise is just, and the voice of fame spea^ truth — ^when charac- 
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ter and reputation react upon each other, each giving and imparting, and 
both joining to produce a glorious whole. 

But there is another ?iew to be taken of our subject ; and this, not in 
its relation to this single point of time, but to an unending eternity. 
What a man really is, will one day be the only ground of judgment con- 
oeming him. Then reputation will be cast aside, as good for nothing. 
Empty names and shallow praises of men will be of no avail. Stript d 
every such covering, the character will, in this day of truth, stand fortli 
and receive the just and impartial reward of its merits. j. w. h. 
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9il)t IHoonUgl)! Invocation. 

Faik moon, that in the heavens above 

Upon our way art smiling, 
Thy glance is like the glance of love, 

The passing hours beguiling. 
Wherever we steer across the sea. 

Upon the water's hoary, 
A radiant path, which leads to thee. 

Is marked in lines of glory. 

How could the poets call thee pale, 

Who sang in ages olden ? 
Did they, like us, thus sweetly sail 

Beneath thy circle golden t 
The feathered oars look cold and white. 

And pearls are on them gleaming. 
As oft they rise amid the light 

From thee so softly streaming. 

No scorching heat^ no burning noon. 

Oppresses while it brightens. 
But thy soft radiance, gentle moon, 

Harms not and yet enlightens. 
ever thus upon our way. 

While down time's stream we're gliding, 
May Friendship shed its genial ray, 

Secure with Love abiding. 
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I^aak tPalton. 

A nation's literature has regular stages of development and decay. 
Those of the existing generation may flatter themselves that they are 
growing in thought, and the verbal moulding of thought, but after times 
must often reverse the decision and pronounce what was once termed 
advancement and freedom, the corruption and license of a tastless and ex- 
travagant age. This rise and fall is contemporaneous, or nearly so, with 
national character. A nation's literature almost invariably portrays the 
sentiments and actions of the time, and is an exact exponent either of 
causes at work, or results produced. 

National character has never been highly developed and so remained. 
There is first a long season of buried, frozen, and undeveloped thought. 
Then men waken beneath the genial rays of imparted intelligence, and 
a time of flowers and fresh verdure succeeds. Next in hardened wood 
and ripened fruit development is complete, and straightway comes decay 
and death, gorgeous often with golden glories, redolent, perhaps, with 
dying perfumes, but none the less certain and melancholy. We do not 
wish to follow the figure farther, and imply that each nation makes no ad- 
vance beyond that of its predecessor, for that would be obviously felse, but 
only assert (.hat no nation has sustained a high position. Many a state, 
once great, is now in dissolving corruption or withered preservation. 

The nation's literature must nearly mark this rise and fall. Conserva- 
tive good may sometimes cling unusually long to an old style. Advan- 
cing decline may occasionally reach prematurely forward to vitiated prac- 
tices : as in the case of Herodotus, Lucian, and perhaps Spencer on the 
one hand, and Euripides, Sallust, and, we suspect, Carlyle on the other ; 
but the general truth is not impeached by these exceptions. This con 
temporaneousness can be more easily seen by a review of history. The 
youth of Grecian civilization produces Homer, first of poets ; and, when 
history was craved, Herodotus, father of historians. Faithful and minute 
description, and the soft flow of the Ionic, marked sufficiently well the 
state of the popular mind. A transition came, with advanced refine- 
ment. The childish gave way to the deeper, more earnest feeling of 
awakened self-consciousness, which was shown in the thought more curtly 
expressed and the very shortening of vowels and endings in the erotic, 
lyric verse of the Aeolian Alcaeus and Sappho. The manhood and height 
of Grecian character were attained and " aid Plataea's day" and " sea- 
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born Salamis" bore witness. A coeval transition through the supernal 
drama of .^chylus, and with the culmination of Grecian glory, litera- 
ture reached its acme in Sophocles. Then foUowed a rapid decline. 
Tliought was depreciated and style was overwrought Long swelling 
periods gratified the senses of those who had lost higher cravings. And 
yet there was one more gleam ere all was dark. For a corrupt age in- 
tensifies the feelings of solitary integrity. The setting sun, ere its lim 
dipped, threw an imnatural glare aslant the darkening earth. The thun- 
ders of Demosthenean eloquence, the steadfast impartiality of the inflexi- 
ble l^istorian, 

** Rebuked the age's popular crime,** 

and the day was gone. 

Rome showed the same thing. There were Livius Andronicus, Nae- 
vius, Eunius, and Terence in early times. There were Caesar, Cicero, and 
Virgil in its best days. And when, through corruption, the Republic 
felled, there was a Horace essaying by satire an impossible amendment : 
a livy vainly seeking to kindle the quenched fires of patriotism at her 
altars ; and when the shadow even of old times was passing away, a 
Tacitus, a Martial, and a Juvenal to lash the corruption which they de- 
spaired of expelling by gentler means. 

These facts seem to show that the conditions of national and literary 
advance or decay are inseparable. Higher civilization and more polished 
writing may coexist and seem to disprove the theory when the vitality of 
state and letters has fled, but it is a civilization without depth, a literature 
without high aims. These conditions are mutually dependent Doubtless 
literature was the ofispring of national growth, but doubtless too it is a 
strong supporter of its parent It perpetuates the sentiment which gave 
it birth, and, as a divinity, often shapes the ends of society. Homer, 
Virgil, and Cervantes are proofs. 

We consider therefore that no unimportant preservative of the purity 
of the body politic is a good literature maintained. This may be easily 
done in times of advancement by mere cultivation ; when development is 
complete by retrospective views. In the case of English literature, we 
consider the last rule applicable, for we think our development is com- 
pleted, and would have been sooner but for foreign influences and con- 
tinual infusion of new elements. We cannot trace this development, 
from its lack of uniformity, but the fact that Shakspeare, Bacon, Milton, 
Locke, and Newton died almost within the same century, (between 1616 
and 1727,) is significant of the degeneration of our literary giants. It is 
an unpleasant but very natural truth. The Latin language, and we might 
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almost say, the Gredan, culminated in less time than has elapsed since 
the age of Chaucer. And now as Chateaubriand says, ^ in an aged lan- 
guage the simplicities of style are but reminiscences, the sublimities of 
thought but the produce of an arrangement of words, sought with labor 
and contrasted with effort" 

We must confess to having been led into the preyious train of thought 
more by its intrinsic interest than its application to the subject in hand. 
Andjyet it may impress an important fact, that our literary excellence 
depends more upon conservatism than progress ; that we should not so 
much reach after new extravagancies as hold fast to old heartiness. True 
the former is much sought. Carlyle is corrupting good English, and 
many who cannot think like him can yet ape his eccentricities. Yet we 
think it useful as well as pleasing to turn sometimes from the bright 
flashing colors of our modem word-painting to the softened tints and 
mellower light of the past. There is a feeling of relief as we put aside 
the vivid earnest realities of a concentrating age, and paingle our thoughts 
with the quaint quietness of an old author, who could loiter over his 
mental task, and enjoy what are now so exclusively means and appli- 
Kuces ; who dwelt more upon the beauty and goodness of earth than its 
ain and deformity ; and wrote for his own* pleasure as well as the reader's ; 
yet by his unaflfected goodness makes us better men than many a dry 
homilist or over-earnest reformer. 

We wish, therefore, to say somewhat of Izaak Walton ; the more so as 
we suspect he is one of those neglected in order to converse with later 
and worse authors, and who receive many laudatory epithets from young 
writers which are altogether predicated on others' opinions. He is one 
of those quaint old authors who enchain our attention and affection far 
more than greater, but sterner minds, and awakens a sympathy with his 
simple, frank and cheerful spirit, an interest in his life and times that may 
excuse a retrospective view of his life, works, and character. 

Izaak Walton was bom on the 9th of August, 1593, at Stafford, Par- 
ish of St. Mary's. His mother was a niece of Cranmer. He was 
thus a Protestant and Churchman by descent, as well as beliel^ and 
in his earnest affection *^ for the good old cause," we may sometimes 
think we discern no small share of the good spirit of his sainted relative* 
Of his earliest life little is known. In his nineteenth year we find him 
apprenticed to a relative of the same name, as a haberdasher. That he 
oould have had little education seems evident, but his reading, extensive 
and miscellaneous, made him familar both with English literature, and, 

through translations, with classic and foreign works. At twenty-six, he 
VOL. zvin. 44 
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had a confined, we may suppose, but a fixed reputaticm as a writer ; and 
though oommencing business, as we are told, in a shop ^ onlj seren feet 
and a half long by five feet wide, in the Royal Burse, Comhill," and con- 
tinuing in trade until 1648, he must, both by his literary acquiremeirto 
and also by his exemplary character, have risen much above the ctrde k 
which his fellow-tradesmen then moved. In 1643, left ^* a solitary mao," 
by the death of his first wife and child, he lejfi business, and quittiog 
London at the age of fifty, afterwards ^' lived mostly in the £unilieB of 
eminent clergymen, of whom he was much beloved.'' *' Some few friendB^ s 
book, a cheerful heart and an innocent conscience, were his companions.'' 
His literary labors, his favorite pastime, and the duties of true and active 
friendship, filled up the remaining days of a tranquil and happy life ; and 
he died on the 15th of December, 1683, at the advanced age of ninety. 
The works of Walton, besides the one more immediately in hand, 
were : The life of Dr. John Donne, Dean of St Paul's, published about 
1640 ; The life of Sir Henry Walton, Provost of Eaton College, 1644; 
The life of Mr. Richard Hooker, the author of those learned books d the 
Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity, 1662; The life of Mr. George Hei^ 
1670 ; The life of Mr. Robert Sanderson, 1678. Of these we have read 
enough to know their merit without feeling able to judge them rigiitly. 
We may be pardoned therefore in giving the opinions of others. " We 
shall indeed be disappointed, if we expect to find in the following volumes 
the brilliancy of wit, the elaborate correctness of style, or the ascititioas 
graces and ornaments of fine composition. But that pleasing simpliaty 
of sentiment, that plain and unaffected language, and I may add natural 
eloquence, which pervades the whole, richly compensates the want of ele- 
gance and rhetorical embellishment. Truth is never displayed to ua in 
more graceful colors, than when she appears, not in a garish attire, but 
in her own native garb, without artifice, without pomp. In that garb 
Izaak Walton has arrayed her." To which we may add the testimony of 
Wordsworth : 

" There are no colors in the fairest sky 

So £ur as these. The feather whence the pen 

Was shaped that traced the lives of these good men, 

Dropped from an aDgeVs wing. With moistened eye 

We read of Mih and purest charity 

In statesman, priest and humble citizen.** 

But the great work of " good Mr. Walton" which he and others have 
Inost loved, is ''The Complete Angler, or Contemplative Man's Recre^ 
ation;" first published in 1653, passing through five editions before bis 
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death, and many since ; the last of note being that published with the 
lives, by Sir Harris Nicholas, in imperial octavo, at twenty guineas. We 
have before us the first American edition, (Wiley, 1848,) edited with 
great ability and research, and above all con amoi'e. This we chose as the 
work best exemplifying the man. As he himself says, " the whole dis- 
course is, or rather was, a picture of my own disposition, especially in 
sadi days and times as I have laid aside business, and gone a fishing 
with honest Nat, and R. Roe f and we may say still, but he adds, *^ but 
they are gone, and with them most of my pleasant hours even as a sha- 
dow that passeth away and returns not" 

There are three ways of considering an author. As a mere writer he 
is an artist handling his material ; as a thinker he deduces or advances ; 
as a moralist, he has a philosophy of living and dying. 

In style Walton is, in many respects, not peculiar. There was much 
involution of sentence among the writers of his day, and a redundancy of 
expression which often fatigues rather than satisfies the understanding. 
The writer was apt to be diverted from his course by some pleasant but 
irrelevant thought, or by something of personal not general interest The 
concentration and suppression of self^ which modem writers affect, was 
hardly known. Of these faults, as we. call them, Walton had his full 
share. He is often diffuse to excess ; he wanders fiEur from his text, yet 
^the old man eloquent," has a gracefulness of deviation, a minuteness in 
description, a freedom from affectation, thsCt wonderfully charms the 
reader. A descriptive quotation or two may show his power in this 
respect, better than we can describe it : 

"Look, under that broad beech-tree I ^at down when I was last this 
way a fishing, and the birds in an adjoining grove seemed to have a 
jfriendly contention with an echo, whose dead voice seemed to live in a 
hollow tree, near to the brow of that primrose-hill ; there I sat viewing 
the silver streams glide silently towards their centre — ^the tempestuous 
sea ; yet sometimes opposed by rugged roots and pebble-stones, which 
broke their waves, and turned them into foam ; and sometimes I beguiled 
time by viewing the harmless lambs, some leaping securely in the cool 
shade, whilst others sported themselves in the cheerful sun ; and saw 
others craving comfort from the swollen udders of their bleating dams. 
As I thus sat, these and other sights had so fully possessed my soul with 
content, that I thought, as the poet has happily expressed it, — 

' I was for that time lifted above earth, 
And poisessed joys not promised in my birth.' ** 
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And again, what can be more felicitooA than his description cS ^^nm 
inn V* ^ m now lead you to an honest ale-housCi where we shall find a 
deanlj room, lavender in the windows, and twenty ballads stuck about 
the wall ; there my hostess . . . both cleanly, and handsome, and 
dvil.- 

No small part of the pleasure we experience in reading the Complete 
Angler arises from its poetry, some of which is more didactic than 
beautiful, yet much ^ choicely good," and as by adoption it is insqw- 
rable, it may be pardonably quoted from as an important part of the 
work. There are the verses of Jo. Davors : 

« I count it higher pleasure to behold 
The stately compan of the lofty sky, 
And in the midst thereof like baming gold, 

The flaming chariot of the world's great eye ; 
The watery clouds that, in the air nproU'd, 
With sundry kinds of painted colors fly ; 
And fair Aurora lifting up her head. 
Still blushing rise from old Tithonus* bed. 



" The lofty woods, the forests wide and long, 

Adorned with leaves and branches fresh and green, 
In whose cool bowers the birds with many a song, 

Do welcome with their quire the Summer's Queen : 
The meadows fiedr, where Flora's gifts among 
Are intermixed, with verdant grass between; 
The silver-scaled fish that softly swim. 
Within the sweet brook's crystal watery stream." 

The following conclusion of a song, '^ doubtless made by a lover of 
angling," is equally beautiful and more characteristic : 

** Blest silent groves, oh may you be 
Forever mirth's best nursery ; 
May pure oont«its, 
Forever pitch their tents 
Upon these downs, the meads, these rocks, these mountains^ 
And peace still slumber by these purling fountains; 
Which we may every year 
Meet when we come a fishing here." 

As a thinker, " old Izaak" must be placed low. He had some of the 
shrewdn^ we see in Herodotus, and all his credulity. The former is 
shown in apt quotation, such as the motto to the first edition : *' Simon 
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Peter said, I go a fishing ; and they said, We also wiU go with thee." 
John xxi, 3 ; and in his ingenious eulogium upon his element and calling. 
The latter has innumerable instances, but yet may often be excused as a 
fimlt common to his age. 

We come lastly to speak of Walton the moralist Here he was pre- 
' Eminent. Though attached to the royal party in corrupt times, he 
neither succumbed to their licentious spirit, nor went over to the gloomy 
faith of the Roundhead. He suffered under the Conmionwealth ; he did 
not ignobly exult at the Restoration. He had no strong prejudices to 
gratify ; no worldly interests to forward. He was an earnest pleader for 
the Church in his tract of " Love and Truth,"* but did not, like Milton, 
lose his temper. It is this sterling worth shining forth from every page, 
that constitutes the great charm of his works. Such thoughts as the 
following please the heart and head : " . . a companion that feasts 
the company with wit and mirth, and leaves out the sin which is usually 
mixed with them, he is the man," ^' and let me tell you good company 
and good discourse are the very sinews of virtue." Again, such thoughts 
as the following stir the soul both of every angler and every man with 
good and emulous thoughts. " No life, my honest scholar, no life so 
happy and so pleasant as the life of a well-governed angler ; for when 
the lawyer is swallowed up with business, and the statesman is preventing 
or contriving plots, then we sit on cowslip banks, hear the birds sing, 
and possess ourselves in as much quietness as these silver st1*eams, whidi 
we now see glide so qmetly by us. Indeed, my good scholar, we may 
say of angling as Dr. Boteler said of strawberries, 'Doubtless God could 
have made a better berry, but doubtless God never did ;' and so (if I 
might be judge) ' God never did make a more calm, quiet, innocent recre> 
ation than angling.' " 

'^ When I would beget content and increase confidence in the power 
and wisdom and providence of Almighty God, I will walk the meadows 
by some gliding stream, and there contemplate the lilies that take no 
care, and those very many other little living creatures that are not only 
created, but fed (man knows not how) by the goodness of the God of 
nature, and therefore trust in him." The closing pages of the book are 
too good a whole to permit us to give a part. We have seen little so 
simply earnest and true. 

There have been many greater and stronger minds, sovereigns in liter- 



* For an account of this ascribed production see Gent's Magazine, vol Ixr, p. ^66, 
and the life prefixed to Walton's ** Lives.'* 
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ature, who have delighted to honor the good old angler. Sir Humphrey 
Davy has imitated him, and Wordsworth given him a sonnet Sir 
Walter Scott said, *' We have read our Walton, as well as others : and 
like the honest keeper in the New Forest, when we endeavor to form an 
idea of paradise, we always suppose a trout-stream running through it" 
Hallam gives him a high rank in his '* Literature of Europe." Lamb 
said of his book, " it would Christianize every discordant feeling,** and 
Hazlitt calls it ''the best pastoral in the language." Irving, first of 
American authors, has a genial page of graceful praise for Old L»ak. 
Lord Byron alone makes an attack on 

" That solitary vice. 
Whatever Izaak WaltoD sings or says ; 
The qyaint old coxcomb in his gullet 
Should have a hook and a small trout to pull it.'* 

We need not undertake a defense which Scott has already made, but 
suggest with him that Byron was perhaps one of the not innumeroui 
few who 

** Compound for sins they are inclined to^ 
By damning those they have no mind to.** 

In conclusion, we only need exhort our uninitiated reader to read 

Izaak and go a fishing. Doing the first he wi^l have much pleasure ; 

and going a fishing, '' atte the leest he hath his holsom waike, and mery 

at his ease. A swete ayre of the swete savoure of the mede flowers ; that 

makyth hym hungry. And yf the angler take fysshe ; surely then is 

there noo man merier than he is in his spyryte.** And we can do no 

better than give him honest Izaak's wish that he may have '' a rainy 

evening to read this discourse/, and that if he be an honest angler, the 

east wind may never blow when he goes a fishing." 

w. c. F. 
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** All time, all bonnda, the limitless expanse, 
As one vast mystic instrmuent, are touched 
By an miseen, living Hand, and conscious chords 
Quiver with joy in this great jubilee." B, ff, Dana. 

Not in poetic license alone, were these words spoken, although the 
sentiment is expressed in language more glorious than prose can com- 
mand. It is a glorious truth, as well as a lofty thought, that is declared 
in them. A truth that is powerful to refute every argument of the athe- 
ist, and to cause gratitude in every heart that rejoices to find new proof 
that the universe is subject to the sway of an inH^lligent and benign 
Ruler ; for who can raise his thoughts to the harmonies that exist in 
Nature, without yielding a tribute to the Almighty, power and exquisite 
skill that has so arranged them. 

To love harmony is a trait universal in the human mind. The untu- 
tored savage, alike with the most profound philosopher, discovers and 
admires concordance and adaptation. Although different scenes present 
it to his view, yet it is no less the same quality that attracts and stays 
his contemplation. 

Objects of beauty are as various and numberless as those who seek to 
find them. What is beauty to one is not that which will attract another, 
yet with each the essence of what pleases is the same — that which to his 
eye appears harmonious. This is true even in those objects which it 
seems most absurd to consider in any sense as objects of beauty. The 
Chinese admires the deformed foot, but he does so because the foot of 
natural size would be to him an anomaly, or, in other words, would not 
harmonize with that to which he is accustomed. 

We admire a noble edifice for the beauty of its proportions and the 
adaptation of its form. We read with pleasure the writings of one, be- 
cause they do not disappoint us in this particular, while we yet unsatisfied 
lay aside the work of another, for it lacks that harmony and congruity 
which alone could render it attractive. The various parts of spme com- 
plicated machine may be each, in themselves, unsightly, but when they 
unite to form a perfect, symmetrical whole, we admire the very uncome- 
liness that was necessary for their more perfect union. 

On the other hand, things in themselves beautiful, may have saijihmg 
but a pleasurable effect on account of some inharmonic grouping. Among 
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the crags and wilds of Switzerland, the stirring melodies and cheering 
bugle of its hardy mountaineers infinitiely increase the interest and add 
to the beauty of the scenes among which they had their origin. But in 
some massive cathedral, whose gothic arches are but faintly seen iD the 
^' dim religious light," and where we listen for the low deep melody of 
the solemn organ, there let the same sound break upon the ear, and what 
could cause a more jarring discord, or one that would sooner dissipate all 
thoughts of beauty ? 

In a like import it is remarked by another, *' How comparatively iin- 
moving were the creations of Salvator Rosa, without his groups of ban- 
ditti I . And how far less interesting were the rocks, valleys, and woods 
of the romantic Claude, were we to expunge his sheph^his, his flocks, and 
his ruins r And we may add, how ridiculous and unsatisfactory would 
the spectacle appear^ were we in the paintings of Salvator Rosa, for his 
** groups of banditti," to substitute the shepherds and flocks of Claude, 
while we attempted to supply the place of the latter with what we had 
erased from the picture of the former. 

Thus everywhere we seeek for unity, but for perfect unity, we look in 
vain elsewhere than in the harmonies of Nature. 

Aye! the harmonies of Nature,|for in Nature alone we listen in vain for 
one discordant note. Whether we examine the concourse of sweet sounds 
arising from the grand concert that nature's voices unceasingly raise, and 
borne to the ear upon every breeze, or — ^looking higher — learn to approve 
those harmonies — more figurative but none the less perfect — ^by which 
every movement of created worlds is influenced and governed, we can but 
be filled with wonder and admiration, as new beauties and renewed evi- 
dences of skill unceasingly open before us. 

Man's genius has indeed produced much that is pleasing and satisfac- 
tory, but yet how beggarly and pitiful were his lot, could he not turn to 
nature and there find all that is really beautiful and symmetrical in richest 
profusion. 

The paintings of an Angelo, a Raphael, or a Rubens will rivet the gaze 
of an admirer of beauty for hours, and unnumbered weary leagues have 
been traversed to enable the pilgrim to feast his eyes upon these triumphs 
of art, — yet nature affords to the humblest tiller of the ground a nobler 
picture. 

Would he look upon gorgeous coloring ? Let him watch the change 
ing hues of the clouds as the sun breaks through at the close of some 
lowery day, and he will there see tints that Raphael might strive indeed 
to copyi but strive but to despair. Does he desire to see a bold, vigorous 
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sketch from Nature's gallery ? What scene that has ever been pictured 
on canvas can compare with thef majesty presented, when Nature rolls 
together black and turgid clouds— upheaves the huge surges of the 
ocean, and illumines the scene with the glare of the lightning. 

Thus could we enumerate an endless diversity of scenes, each perfect 
in itself — ^harmonious ; but we forbear. Nature's pictures are &miliar 
to all. 

But not to the eye alone is harmony pleasing. With many, discords 
strike much more harshly upon the ear ; and although the love of har- 
monies that reach the mind through the sense of harmony is not so uni- 
versal, it is often much more intense. Music will often influence where 
every other means has failed. It has aroused in slaves the courage of 
freemen — ^it has rallied failing armies — it has soothed the wildest pas- 
sions to repose, and more than once has it nerved the down-trodden to 
cast from them the tyrant's chain. We cannot but place those whose 
genius has been directed to the unfolding and fashioning of this class of 
harmonies, in the first rank of those whom we delight to honor.* 

But has Nature no music ! Are there no harmonies in ^^ Nature's sweet 
and kindly voices !" Let the breeze rustling through the tree tops whis- 
per an answer. Let the birds filling the groves with their carolings bear 
witness ; or let the ocean, adding the deep bass with its sullen roar, bring 
proof to the contrary. Truly it was not childish fency alone, that caused 
the dying boy to earnestly question, " What are the wild waves saying ?" 
for they sound a never-ending strain of harmony — at one time soft and 
low, and again breaking forth into the wildest and most majestic chords. 

Yes ! Nature has music amid her many harmonies, and when she 
issues her mandate, 

*' Wake I all ye powers of earth and air, 
Or greai^ or grand, or wild, or fair; 
Wake 1 minds and waters, vocal be 
And mingle with the melody," 

such strains arise as art may strive in vain to equal. 

Thus have we endeavored to speak of some of the "harmonies of Na- 
ture," but there are others that are rather to be studied than described-— 
the laws that govern the universe — ^laws which, whether they extend their 
influence to restrain the farthest star, or stoop to .perfect the organization 
of the humblest insect, alike possesses a beauty and harmony that far 
transcends our feeble comprehension. 

And noble indeed is this study, for it purifies and enlarges the heart, 

expands the mind, and lifts the thoughts above the world. Then let 
VOL. xvin. 45 
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each one cultivate a love for the beautiful in Nature, and he will htH 
that there is nothing in all her wide domain, that has not been created 
with a view of exciting pleasure as well as of satisfying the ends of mere 
utility. E. N. w. 
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BT ANDREW J. WILLAKD, NXW HAVKN, OONN. 

Man has ever lived a life of strife. From the time when violence fint 
shed fraternal blood, to the time when "demoniac phrenzy^ seized for 
death the incarnate Deity ; firom the time when the sword of Roman des- 
potism ruthlessly ruled the world, to the time when Europe's armed alli- 
ance fled so oft before the shock of Gkillic cavalry, History seems a con- 
geries of cruelty and crime — of bravery and brutality — of tumult and 
anarchy-7-of assault and repulse — of victory and defeat. The chief part 
herein has the Soldier acted. 

Civilization is the History of man. War is the embodiment of the 
Soldier's acts. What has been the influence of war upon Oivilization 
may, therefore, be one point of our inquiry. We presume not to unfold 
fully the plans of Omniscience. We speak not the things that we do 
know ; but, rather, as far as possible, develop the seeming course of tjkxl's 
providence. 

Were it just, fain would we say naught of war's evils. The WorM 
knows them by heart. Ten thousand battles have not '* been eloquent in 
yain!" Though Justice has, indeed, armed the oppressed; — ^thougfa 
Right has, indeed, spurred the downtrodden to deeds of deathlol da^ 
ing ; — ^though Deity himself has set opposed embattied miUicms in shock 
of sanguinary strife, yet even here ^the groan, the tear, the knell, thf 
pall, the bier," have not been eloquent in vain. 

When thus righteously, 

** Red Battle stamps his foot and natioDs feel the shoek," 

are then ravage and desolation, pestilence and fiunine, smouldering cities, 
wasted plains^ untold sufferings, drained treasurer, crushing burdens, oot- 
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rapt lives, debased morals, unshriven deaths, eloquent to man in vain ? 
Ah, BO ! Full well he sees them — ^knows them all. And now myriads, 
of anguished souls are heard to cry, 

" Oh ! be the warfiure of the world accuFBed l** 
To contend for freedom is, indeed, sublime. But who contend against 
that freedom ? And " Liberty ! how many crimes are committed in thy 
name ?" Unjust wars may, indeed, at times accomplish some good. But 
what ill do they not inflict) Surely, darkness worse than Cimmerian 
must surround the warrior's gleaming deeds. 

When human rights have been confirmed, we may overlook the price, 
so crushing, in the acquisition, so ennobling. But, when we remember 
that struggles for Liberty have oft miscarried for ages and forever ; that a 
disputed throne has equipped more armies than has freedom since time 
began;* — when we recollect how hair-breadth honor, — ^how fondness for* 
excitement, for notoriety, — ^how some chance-medley, — ^how lust for domin- 
ion, for power, for fame, — ^liow passions of envy, of jealousy, of revenge, — 
how restlessness in peace, love of peri], bigotry in religion, have again, 
again and stiU again, sent forth their myrmidons to fight against friend 
and foe ; — when, in vain, or well nigh in vain, we seek for some immedi- 
ate benefit to humanity, and when, instead of benefit, we see the wonted 
horrors of war, increased by worse sins, sullied by worse excesses, defiled 
by worse enormities ; what, then, must be our verdict upon the Soldier f 
When we read of the frequent fate of the conquered — ^their goods, their 
rights, their lives, torn away — complete extermination their end ; — when 
We reflect how oft the victorious nation, with its citizens slain, its treasure 
spent, its industry checked, amid feuds and anarchy has staggered for 
years beneath oppressive burdens, or, corrupted by vice, enervated by lux- 
ury, weakened by expansion, has sunk at last to lowest degradation ; — 
when we see how ^'mercenary murder, grown a trade," has turned its 
sword hither and thither for despotism, for anarchy, for every evil that can 
inflict humanity ; — ^when, in ■ fine, we faintly trace the influence that all 
this — ^more than all this — ^has had upon the world's progress; what,^A^, 
must be our verdict upon the Soldier ? Have examples c^ ferocity, of 
cruelty, of baseness, of recklessness, been unheeded by man ? Has the 
deprivation of a people's dearest rights, or, the annihilation of a nation's 
character been harmless to human advancement ? Has civil feud — ^fra- 
ternal hate — dismembered society ; — has destroyed industry — ^leveled 
repositories — ravaged fields ; — ^has fettered commerce ; — has ruined art ; — 

*ThePrMident 
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has neglected scienoe; — ^baa corrupted literature; — has the desolated 
home — the sorrow, the want, the woe ; — ^has contempt for religion, for ibs 
rites, for its institutions, for its injunctions, done naught to impede Civili- 
zation? Has that huge hand on Time's boumless dial-plate steadily 
moved on its measured way despite of such obstructions? Thougli 
we fathom not the depth of Omnipotence, yet human reason and experi- 
ence unite to confirm this grand truth : war is humanity's sorest enemy ! 

Thus, then, the Soldier's deeds, baneful to mankind, though ofttimes 
performed — apologetically let it be said— only in obedience to some com- 
manding power. What, now, is his character, the offspring of such per- 
nicious influences ? " Bred in broils ;" — nurtured in camp, siege, and 
onset, the warrior's mind receives an impress and oft his character, a 
change which time serves but to promote. Vice, triumphant over the 
firmest, then revels with unbridled license. If Experience were a closed , 
book, Reason now would tell too sad — too truthful a tale ! Thus does 
she speaL 

Can m8n who for years have acted the fiend at once act the saint ? Can 
a Surajah Dowlah at once become ^ Howard ? Can Tamerlane, with his 
mounted hordes at once cast down the cimetar and work the works 
of peace ? No ! not thus easily can *^ the leopard change his spots !" 
From the Soldier's character society must needs sufier. Into her consti- 
tution will ofb be cast the individual principles of coldness and inhuman- 
ity, even, in feeling,— of wavering and waywardness in action, — of slug- 
gishness and torpor in business, — of restlessness and then insubordination 
under civil restraint Think you that these will cause no harm ? Think 
you that human progress will receive no backward thrust from these influ- 
ences? Can cruelty exercise philanthrophy ? Can fickleness advance 
art ? Can perverseness succor science ? Can inertness earn bread by the 
sweat of the brow ? 

Thus asks Reason. Mournful epochs in every nation's history answer 
most truly. Long is it, ere the disbanded servitors of violence, coldness, 
lawlessness and tumult, casting aside the paeans of onset and triumph, 
willingly — earnestly — heartily sing the songs of security and peace ! 

Looking thus upon this dark, tumultuous streamlet that meanders 
down to us from the Past, sadly now ask we ourselves — Have the waters 
been " troubled" in vain ? Has man done naught but to hate and to 
kill ? Has this gloom no glimmering to cheer ? Has the ensanguined 
field yielded no fruit of hope ? Has the soldier done deeds of darkness 
alone; — deeds, over which Humanity mourns and Depravity exults? 
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Has lie done no good to man ? Has he always acted Macbeth's part, 
shedding blood that would 

" The mnltitudinoas seas incarnadine V* 
Has he never acted a part worthy of that One 

" [Whom] murmnring demons hate, [while they] admire ?" 

Come, [then, we will open the History of man. Let us peruse it 
together candidly. Let us survey the Soldier narrowly. For, peradven- 
ture, he may be like the "Venus de Medicis that expresses different pas- 
sions according to the points from which it is contemplated." 

Man's existence has, indeed, been stormy. Yet our own age tells of a 
wonderflil progress. Not of a progress which, inseparable from our being, 
must be and therefore is despite of war and war's attendant evils. But 
of a progress aided in some measure by what appears at first view the 
source of unmitigated woe. Even as the influence which has dragged 
down our world to the Sun, has, in our onward course, kept us from illim- 
itable space, where, like the missing Pleiad, we had been lost forever. 

To tell how the Egyptian Oziris conquered and civilized, — how the 
Titans, subduing Greece, never deified by those who thus were freed for 
a while from the most debasing barbarism ; — ^to consider many such as 
these, so early that myths have enclouded them ; — then to bnng forward 
the unfortunate Sicilian Expedition of the Athenians, as a proof that dis- 
aster even is sometimes for the good of a nation ; — to note " the retreat 
of the ten thousand," a grand testimony to man of the power of human 
energy and endurance ; — ^to point out Decius, an example of exalted patri- 
otism, but one amid myriads ; — to recall to mind the many cities found- 
ed by Alexander, which, in some measure, compensated for his devasta- 
tions ; — to argue from known events that intestine contentions have made 
a nation greater by nourishing the patriotic spirit ; — to cite the instances 
of numerous states to show how war " consolidated in each of them apart 
the political union, and, by strengthening the hands of government pre- 
pared the way for the progress of Society ;"* — in a word, to detach thus 
here and there a fact from the past to establish individual principles, must 
indicate to unprejudiced minds that war, though undertaken unjustifiably, 
has at times been of signal and lasting benefit to the human race. But, 
passing over many of this nature, known to every attentive reader of 
History, we prefer briefly to illustrate our meaning by several connected 
examples nearer our own times. 

* Dugald Stewart 
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Gomider, first, the beginning of the Chmtian era. The Roman legtoni 
subdued the world. Then in their track followed the refinement of eivil- 
ization which, counteracting the grossness of the Barbarians, opened the 
way for the Soldiers of the *' Prince of Peace." 

Look at this *' vast despotism of the Caesars" several ages later 9 Gop- 
ruption, torpcnr, luxury, every imaginable vice, bore unbounded sway. 
Then came the terrible invasion from the North. The fierce worshipers 
ci the war-god, Odin, seized the cities and plains of Italy. Europe was 
doomed to a thousand years of barbarian bondage. But happy for her 
was this conquest, so dreadful, so complete ! Else, had she met with a 
fiur worse fate. Else, had the beginning of the ^ second civilization of 
mankind"* been deferred — we know not how long. In what mjmner all 
this " has produced such lasting and beneficial results to European civili- 
sation,"! history tells truthfully — scholars trace clearly. 
. But time rolled on. Barbarism had accomplished its mission. Its* 
savage hordes must now be checked. Europe — ^'rudis indigestaque 
moles" — again needed the warrior's aid. Other important influences, we 
acknowledge, were here brought to bear. But yet the continued tri- 
umphs of Charlemagne over Germanic and Mohammedan invasion, con- 
fessedly stand prominent.| Most happily for civilization his deeds makcT 
him worthy of the title of " Great" 

Still time rolled on. Then bigotry and restlessness eight times spur> 
red on the Crusaders against the overweening tyranny of the Mussul- 
mans. The plains of Asia Minor were whitened with the deads' unbur* 
ried bones. Europe was decimated ! But its medieval darkness vanish- 
ed before the splendor of Grecian and Moslem civilization. Mind awoke 
from its Endymion-slumber. Art and Science revived. Society was 
oentralized. Europe was rejuvenated I 

But far happier an influence than all this has the world received from 
the warrior's deeds. A nation's freedom seldom comes save by mighty 
throes. Yet cheerfrdly and wisely are they endured; for their end is 
peace and prosperity. Here despotism's defeat is liberty's victory. Lib- 
erty's victory is civilization's triumph. Oppression laid low, causes 
Humanity to smile. For the enslaved are deaf to the voice of their im- 
mentality within, as long as the Sirens of pitiless absolutism chant 
in their ears this '* old Claudian litany : 

' Nunquam libertas gratior ezstat 
Quam sub re^e pia' ** 

' ' " ■ ■ ■' — — ■ - 

* MacRolay. f Guizot J Gniroi 
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Bat let the spell be onoe broken ; — let man once know hiB rights, and, 
*^ knowing, dare moentoin," then midst war and confusion must deqpot* 
isms and tyrannies servilely slink to their doomfiil dens. This to the 
Soldier's praise. This to the Soldier's eternal glory ! Shall we look to 
History for proof? 

Patriotism, when the very life-blood of the warrior, has once and again 
^poeed invading armies to preserve freedom. She has triumphed I Sh^ 
triumphed, when MUtiades met the Mede at Marathon. She triumphed, 
when Thebes encountered Lacedfiempn on the field of Leuctra. She tri* 
umphed, when Alfred routed the Danes at Eddington. She triumphed 
with Bruce at Bannockbum. lime was, when the proud house of Hsftk^ 
burg £un thought to crush to lowest bondage the mountain-bred children 
of Switzerland. Time was, when Spanish inquisitors iam essayed to 
place the martyr's San Benito upon Holland's hardy burghers. Time 
was, too, when — strange to tell! — England did forget that EngUmd^t 
Son$ ''never can be slaves." But, the sufferings of the Hdvettii;-» 
Philip's auto da f§ ; — North's infatuation ! — Say, served they not to raM 
up nations of heroes ? In the blessings, handed down by these Bam« 
heroes as a legacy for all ages, say ! rejoice not now their sons — rejoiee 
not we ourselves with joy ineffable ? 

But not always has instant victory crowned the patriotic warrior. Ofb» 
times have been heard the wailings of despair : — so unlike the shouts of 
jubilee ! — so dissonant from the songs of prosperity ! " Freedom shridk- 
ed — ^as Kosciusko fell!" Gallic arms again laid waste the ''Eternal 
City," as Garibaldi^,fled for life to the massy fastnesses of the^Apennines. 
"Leagued Oppression" cruelly rejoiced, as Gorgey cast his bleeding 
country at the feet of the Autocrat. 

But is that the end ? " Has all this gallant blood gui^hed forth m 
vain?" Must now freedom and human progress cower forever before the 
Cossack ? Not thus. For, see I in the workings of the past " Providence 
to accomplish his designs is prodigal of courage, virtues, and sacrifices.** 
See ! it k only after a host of noble hearts have fallen into despair, that 
the triumph comes. But it does come si last ! God " makes a step, and 
ages have rolled away!" Then behold. As continued droppings of 
water loosen the huge stone upon the mountain's side, that now qpe blow 
hurls it from the foundation, so the remembrance of former strivings and 
the gratings of bondage slowly undermine old abuses, until another 
struggle of humanity sends them to thdr doomed destruction. This is 
the " part" of the citizen-soldier. Though his labored moles roll back 
tbe huge tide-wave of time, not forever do they keep it there. On it soon 
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comes, with accumulated, redoubled power, submerging thrones, princi- 
palities, tyrannies, despotisms, in one, unfathomable depth of ruin ! 

So must it now and ever be. The ensanguined field has long nour- 
iahed the seed of hope, and now no human power can resist the 
upheavings of mighty nature's growth. 

As history shows these illustrious achievements of the warrior, so she 
points to this, his noble character. Noble — for, the o&pring of war, it 
has grown into the perfect statue of peace. Bom in the wild woods of 
Germany, cradled in the ferocity of feudalism, nourished by the violence 
of anarchy, it manfully opposed the barbarian fury of the middle ages; 
and, smoothing the rugged pathway of human progress, became the 
" glory of Europe," and her hope forever. The gorgeousness of its pri- 
mordial greatness has perished ! Yet, the gentler humanities of life will 
ever delight to ponder upon the fostering care of Knight-errantry, and 
ling to the praise of Chivalry. Herein admire we the Paladin's charac- 
ter — ^a character unique, yet uniform ; wild, yet refined ; contradictory, 
yet consistent; a temple, uniting Doric strength with Corinthian beauty, 
whose well nigh every colunm and cornice cause us to wonder and to 

admire. 

Long ere the name of Knight was heard, the warrior's bravery stood* 

before the world, a noble model for imitation. Nor was it unheeded. 

Tj^e moral courage of a Socrates, of a Cicero, of a Eegulus, is immortal. 

But the signet of true valor was stamped upon Chivalry's sons, when the 

pure, the innocent, the unfortunate, the helpless, looked to their armipo- 

tence for protection from overweening oppressors. Has the world heheld 

their gallantry in vain ? 

Long ere the clash of tournaments were heard, clemency to the van- 
quished foe was made the warrior's praise. The " attribute to God him- 
self" became the poet's theme. Men of peace caught the song. But 
the mercy that *' is twice blessed" chants no human voice more sweetly, 
more purely, more nobly, than the minstrel of knight-errantry. Chants 
he to the world in vain ? 

But more ennobling has been the soldier's character. Valor had been 
violence ; lenity had been ferocity, without honor and justice. Honor 
dignifies ; justice deifies. Honor, pure, scrupulous, manly, heroic ! Just- 
ice, calm, dignified, refined, impartial ! Where find ye these oftener than 
in the warrior ? Where more conspicuously than in the true cavalier ? 
Stand these forever before the world in vain ? 

Yet gentler has been the soldier's character. Gentler; for he has 
honored, cherished, protected, the gentleness of humanity. From savage 
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debasement to patriarchal respect ; from feudal isolation to knightly rev- 
erence, we reach the grand climacteric of her moral and social life-time. 
Here we pause. Though ever so truthfully the historian write ; though 
ever so eloquently the orator speak ; though ever so divinely the poet 
sing ; unwritten, unspoken, unsung, were woman's praise and woman's 
worth. And now, the amenities of civilized life, the noble sentiment, the 
polite intercourse, the nice punctilio, the refined deference, the pure res- 
pect, the chaste admiration, which make woman what she is, trace back 
their ancestry to the romantic time ofgothic and feudal chevaliers. 

This — more than this — to the praise of chivalry. Upon it have after 
ages looked with gratitude and with admiration. With gratitude ; for 
all take therefrom life-long blessings. With admiration ; for it stands 
forth a statue of the true warrior. Throw round, now, the drapery with 
which time has so oft adorned it ; firmness, scorning at peril ; energy, 
laughing at impossibility ; generosity, unmindful of self ; enthusiasm, rising 
to sublimity ; friendship, nourished amid hate ; devotion, prodigal of life ; 
magnanimity, worthy of Deity. Then, say ! stands it not forth a far no- 
bler statue ? Will man gaze unmoved ? Will the world feel, and not act ? 

Breathe, now, into that statue the breath of life. There he stands, an 
active, living reality ! Glorious power — " tremendous power," is his I 
Eternity alone can measure his deeds. Omniscience alone can know Jw 
might. 

Inexplicably, yet palpably radiate forth from the page of History the 
achievements of these Dii Majores in human progress. 

Glance to the time when Hampden, the Orator, the Statesman, the 
Soldier, his country's hope and leader, with his life-bood proved himself 
that country's defender and martyr. Hampden died! But he lived 
again. For, soon one, like 

" Keptune, showed his face, 
To chide the winds, and save the Trojan race." 

With might — with might of iron-will — saved he them; — ^for omnipo- 
tence came from Heaven. Let, now, sectarists sneer at " cant," as they 
may ; — ^let factionists denounce " sword-law," as they may ; — ^let monar 
chists rave at " regicide," as they may ; — ^yet, even when " the king-be- 
coming graces"* of England's Protector are forgotten, human progress 
with human liberty will 

" In tbis coDJuDctioQ still on Britain smile, 
The greatest leader t and the greatest isle." 

• ^ ' ■"■■—— '■ ■ i^— w^-i ■!— — ■-■ ■! ■ i-> ■■■I... 11. ^m^mmm.^m^r^^^^mmm^^^mi^m^mmtmm^^i^mima^mm^i^ 

* Macbeth, Act 4: Se. S. 
VOL. xvm. 46 
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But, Hampden and Cromwell may be forgotten. Errors and imper- 
fections may consume the towering pagodas of their &me ; — ^for, the light 
and creeping lichen spares not the mountain, nor the castle. But look 
ye for " Time's noblest offspring ?" His praise is on every tongue. For 
him Columbia's gratitude rears a cloud-capt obelisk, transcending EJgyp- 
tian pyramids, yet unequal to the loftiness* of his fame. He was a 
Soldier ! And now o'er lands oppressed, as Freedom's 

*' Watchman on the battlementa partakes 
The stillness of the solemn hoar," 

no mort^ sound is so potent for hope and for joy, as the small voice that 
whispers the name of " Washington." — He was a Soldier ! — His gleam- 
ing sword was a nation's beacon. With riveted eye that nation gated 
and followed. For, 

" The light which led him on 
Was light from Heaven I** 

Jupiter Ultor stands not alone in the Pantheon. Other warriors have 

acted a ^ part" in the scenic past. Would that we here could pause ! 

Would, rather, that the Soldier's ambition had not thus often sullied his 

fair and honored name ! Behold, then, the Heroes of History — the 

grand Leaders of mankind — the Conquerors of the world. Combining 

many — ^well nigh all, even — of the Soldier's noble attributes ; — the em- 

lllplied glory of their country — leading her, as if they were 

'* Made by some other deity than natore ; — 

dazzling in their deeds, but dark in their designs, mournfully 'oft — too oft 

— ^for humanity are they portrayed on the " historic page." Mournfully ; 

for, with some unworthy motive or some unholy ambition, as the guiding 

star of their life, they 

'< Dipp'd their swords in blood, and wrote 
Their names on the lands and cities desolate.** 

All, then, that war has done of good and of evil ; — all that Society has 
suffered from disbanded violence and lawl^ness, and all that freedom has 
received from the patriotic spirit ; — all that martial and chivalric virtues 
and vices have wrought in man's character; — all the baneful and bene- 
ficial influence that the mighty leaders of human power and ehergy have 
exercised upon the world's destiny — ^known alone to the ken of Onmis- 
cience — is '^ the part which the Soldier has acted in the History of Man." 
He has spumed with untold contempt the Cross of Life ! He has bowed 
in humble submission before its melting influences ! 

* Hon. R. G. Winthrq). 
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Sl)^ {Diplomatic QietorQ of Moitxti ^imtB. 

B7 THBODOaB BAOON, HXW HATEN, OOMN. 

The warriof marks his course with blood : the world sees, admires, 

deifies. But there is yet another power in history, whose weapon is the 

pen, far riiightier than the sword — ^whose panoply is parchment, not triple 

brass — whose arena, the council-chamber, not the battle-field. This power 

is Diplomacy. Has not it, too, heroes and triumphs ? Has not peace 

" Her victories, 
No less rsDowDed than war ?" 
Let us see. 

We stand as in the long, dim aisle of some old cathedral, looking for- 
ward into the unknown future — back, into the misty past Across the 
narrowing vista, at our bidding, seem to pass in review the actors in the 
ages ; — and first, we gaze far back amid the clustered columns. There^ 
where hostile armies are marshaling for the fray, the eagle of Spain looks 
fiercely down from his bannered state upon the lily of France — that snow 
white lily, by whose side, in loving emulation, waves the tall white plume 
of her warrior-king. We gaze and admire, while there sweeps grandly 
down to us among the echoing vaults of time, 

" The mingled din ^ 

Of fife, and steed, and trump, and dram, and roaring culveriD,'* 

and high and clear, above the noise of battle, that kingly voice — 

"Press where ye see my white plume shine, amid the ranks of war, 
And be your oriflamme to-day the helmet of Navarre 1" 

The world, too, sees, and rings with plaudits to the intrepid victor ; but 
the world sees not that in that wounded, discomfited soldier, scarce able 
to drag his fainting limbs from the battle-field, there lies more of the des- 
tiny of France than in her triumphant monarch. Henry led the armies 
of the Lily to victory at Ivry, but Sully ^ in the council-halls of Stntaei?- 
land, had first to call those armies into being. 

We look again ; and see now the veterans of Tilly and Wallensfenl 
scattered before the progress of that warlike Swede, like fleecy donds be- 
fore the fierce blast from the Baltic. Again we wonder at the gloviee of 
the warrior, and we grant him a willing apotheosis ; but we see not, in 
his closet at the Louvre, that peaceful priest, who steals but an hoxxt from 
the indulgences of the licentious capital, to plan the treaties which knri 
foreign armies against the enemies of France — which urge the light shal- 
lop of Swedish nationality athwart the threatening prow of the Aulritiir 
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ship of State — stopping the course of the one, though the other be crip- 
pled in rigging, and shattered in hull. And we hear too, the wily voice 
of BichelieUj in the pride of a patriotic selfishness, send its utterance down 
the ages — " I wrought not for France, but for myself — I am the State!* 
Again we gaze into the perspective of the past; but our glance rests 
now on that terrific death-struggle of the nations, scarce half a century 
back. We look with wonder on the warrior of the age, and count him 
the greatest hero in history, as he makes crowns and purple bow to the 
dust before his unheroic garb, and Czar and Kaiser sue for alliance with 
the son of the Corsican lawyer. But there is also another Oorsican— a 
diplomatist, as well as a warrior. Mingled with the thunder of that well- 
served battery at Toulon, there had gone up to Heaven a vow of ven- 
geance, for PaolVs sake, on that renegade family whose efforts had frustra- 
ted his patriotic plans for Corsica. But surely, that slim, lithe form was 
but a feeble force to withstand the armies of France ! So thought indeed 
the general — ^the consul — the emperor : the warrior scorned the diplo- 
mate, nor heeded, in the midst of his victories, that snake-like figure, 
gliding from court to court, the citizen of every empire that would make 
his private foe its own — urging the panic-stricken monarchs to bethink 
themselves of their boasted might — teaching them, by that art their foe 
dttDJsed, to render bootless his victories, and doubly disastrous his de^ 
fefiP— riveting, by the craft of argument, the links of the Alliance — ap- 
pealing, in the name of Christendom, against the slightest show of indul- 
gence to the scourge of Christendom — ^protesting against the perilous 
mercy of Elba, with a prophetic monition of the Hundred Days — and 
sitting finally triumphant in the Tuilleries, the very embodiment of suc- 
cess&l vengeance, to partition the empire of that old Corsican rival. Di 
Bargo was no hero: Bonaparte scorned diplomacy; but the serpent 
' struck its &ngs to the heart of the lion — the base hound dragged to the 
earth the tiger it had tracked for others' darts to wound, and the friend 
of Paoli lived to say of the Emperor of the French, " Though I have not 
politically killed him, yet I have cast the first clod of earth upon his 
coffin." 

But one figure more, and we have done with the group : — ^it is that of 
Talleyrand de Perigord, The mind shrinks appalled from his unabash- 
ed and consistent perfidy ; and the exultation of the Arch-Traitor himself 
must have been tinged with apprehension lest the palm of duplicity 
should be no longer his. Possessed by the conflicting passions of debauch- 
ery and ambition, we see him lay his plans with equal deliberation and 
equal suoceas, to effect the ruin of an unsuspicious maiden, and to gain and 
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betray the confidence of a nation. We see him commence his career by 
deserting his Church, when his Church could help him no &rther in the 
road to power ; then, plunging into all the fury of the Revolution, he 
saves his power and his life at the expense of his nobility, and comes out 
of the fiery furnace at last, the well-tried servant of the Directory. The 
Directory threatens to fall ; he leaps in good time from the tottering ed- 
ifice and seizes hold of the rising fortunes of the conqueror of Italy. Ha 
foresees the Consulate and then the Empire, and identifies himself with 
the glory and the power of both by being the first to advise them. His 
cautious nature is appalled at the imperial contempt of diplomacy ; and 
when the Emperor, in the flush of Marengo, scorns to haggle with his 
vanquished foes over the scales of negotiation, but Brennus-like, flings 
haughtily the sheathed sword into the opposing balance, the wary poli- 
tician, in these foreshado wings of Chatillon, saw no less clearly than in 
the days of Moscow, ^' the beginning of the end." Then, casting his eyes 
about him for a new cause to serve and to betray, we see the premier of 
France in the pay at once of the Emperor, the Bourbons and each of the 
allies, all trusting that her foreign relations were managed for their advan* 
tage alone, and all alike his dupes. The hour comes for tearing away the 
mask of duplicity, and he sways the movements of five obedient empires 
with the mighty apothegm — " The Restoration is a principle, everyl 
else an intrigue." Then, when the Three Days had changed the poi 
and with it Talleyrand, from the house of Bourbon the house of Orleans, 
having kept his hand upon the helm throughout the roughest voyage of 
the ship of state, whatever crew might gain possession of her, whatever 
gale might threaten her destruction — ever guarding his own security with 
his chosen motto — " Je plie^ et ne romps pas'^ — I bend but break not 
— ever guarding the secrets of his bosom by that other apothegm, 
" Language is given to man to conceal his thoughts" — ever holding out 
to those in power that utterance full of solemn warning, ^^ There is some- 
thing in me that bodes no good to the governments that neglect me,^ 
having made thrones and dynasties the sport for a generation, not of 
France, nor of France with Talleyrand, but of TaUeyrand alone, he sinks 
quietly to rest at last, surrounded by a more than Oriental magnificence 
of wealth, in that old mansion in the Rue de Rivoli where the Restora- 
tion was accomplished, his dying hours consoled by that ' * King of the 
French," for whom he had overthrown the Restoration ; the very incarr 
nation of successful villany ; a Satan in wiles and a Satan in perfidy ; the 
devil in his chosen human form of the diplomatist. 

Such, then, have been the diplomatists of former times. Must the di- 
plomatist of the present day, and especially of our own country, be only 
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•Qch as thete? Is the Ambassador then in truth merely "a worthy 
gentleman sent abroad to lie for his country ?* Alas ! then, tf thk be so, 
for the republic which entrusts its guidance to the integrity (^ a num 
whose profession is mendacity. The days of one-man power are passed; 
there is none who can stand up in the midst of a democracy and saj 
like Richelieu, ** / am the state f who shall feel that he can do himsdf 
no greater good than by doing the State good ; and when int^prity and 
interest are gone, what other safeguard has the State ? But duplicitj 
IS not the only requisite for success in negotiation. So long as the biigbt 
examples of Temple and De Witt are handed down as a rich legacy to 
posterity — so long as the name of our own Franklin shall stand con- 
nected with the treaty which gained our independence, and with the 
treaty which secured it, so long may the American diplomatist, feeling 
and acting upon the principle that there is no policy better than honesty, 
lift up his head like a true man among the lying dogs that crouch abovt 
the feet of despotism. 

Thus the diplomatist must have first integrity. But if he would not 
have his honesty made the dupe of knaves, and the laughing-stock of 
all men, let him guard it well with good store of tact. . Let him cultivate 
as a rich endowment, not the tact of knaves, which seeks only to entan- 
.g^an adversary, but that honest tact, which, not only shuns the snare, 
1R can lead into it the dastard foe that laid it ; iiot that whose highest 
achievement is to *' keep the back to the light, and learn to take snufil^'^f 
but which at Copenhagen found its impersonation in that bluff old Ad- 
miral, who saw with the eye of the true diplomatist that a question of 
wax or a wafer might be a question of failure or success in negotiation ; 
not that tact which smiles and asks, " Art thou well my brother ?" while 
it plunges a dagger to the heart, but that which with the good broad- 
sword of the true man, parries the most artful stroke of broadsword or 
of dagger : that tact which catches the bird, while talent shakes the 
bush — ^without which intellect is but a dead Titan. With tact like this^ 
let him maintain his influenoe at Versailles, at Potsdam, at St. James, 
not by dinner-parties, not bv bribery, not by personal intrigue, not by 
fomenting conspiracies nor by meddling with administrations, but by 
that nobleness of action, which, scorning to sacrifice great manhood to 
petty statesmanship, by great manhood and great statesmanship, makes 
each sentence of the republican envoy more noted than wordy procla- 
mations from pompous representatives of royality. 



* Sir Henry Wotton. f Lord Malmesbory. 
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Our true diplomatist, then, has tact ; he has integrity : but there is one 
thing more. He cannot he the state ; let him then represent the sentiment 
and the will of the state with the faithfulness of the upright advocate, 
who makes his client's cause his own. He stands before the bar of the 
universe, to plead upon the eternal principles of national justice — the advo- 
cate of a nation — the noblest advocate in the world ! But let him bear 
in mind that the government is not the country, nor its principles of 
course the principles of the country. The ivory sceptres of our Senators 
themselves may be held by profligates and demagogues ; our veteran 
Cato from the Northwest lakes, may close again and again his malignant 
tirades against our mother-land witl^his impotent " Delenda est Brittania ;" 
our youthful Catiline of the Crescent State, openly plotting dissolution, 
yet cling closely to a share in administration, may pour forth his glowing 
rhetoric in torrents against the *' despotism" of Her Catholic Majesty ; 
but let our diplomatist remember that he represents not the Senate^ but 
the country. Let him then represent the liberty of the country, to the 
slavery of Europe — the republicanism of the country to the despotism of 
Europe — aye ! and let him represent the religion of the country, and the 
God of the country, to the priestcraft of Europe. Let him seek his model 
of the consummate statesman not in Machiavelli, not in Mettemich — 
let him look to his own illustrious antecedents, let him look to Adams, to 
Franklin, to Livingston, to Jay. I may not name the living; but fjh 
just-closed mouth of that lone sepulchre that overlooks the sea at Marsh<> 
field, bears sad memorial that Webster is to be named with Adams and 
Franklin. Look, then, to him — not with contempt, because that great 
brain showed the torpor of approaching death in later South American 
diplomacy, but with emulous admiration that it dictated the treaty of 
Washington, — that it gave birth to that letter to Hulsemann which even 
now makes tyrants quake, even as the armed goddess sprang at once 
into terrible existence from the brain of Olympian Jove. 

Thus equipped, let the American diplomatist stand up for his country 
before the universe. I discuss not questions of policy ; the examples of 
such statesmen, the dignity of his country, and the Law of Nations being 
kept ever in view, his policy cannot fail to be right. But I see on the 
page of the last century's history, two instances of widely different 
national policies, which he would do well to compare and to choose 
between. I see that pale young empress-queen, standing upon the Mount 
of Defiance, the iron crown of St. Stephen upon her brow, wave moum- 
• fiilly the great sword of state to the north and the south, the east and the 
west, and call upon the four quarters of the earth to avenge her child 
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upon the invader. I see every sword spring from its scabbard, as every 
heart leaps responsive in its bony prison-house — and I hear ten thousand 
voices roar in unison with the ringing of those sabres — "Moriamur, 
moriamur pro Rege nostro, Maria Theresa !" I see the armies of Britain 
and of France rush impetuous at the summons, into conflict to maintain 
the cause of right, and snatch the struggling dove from the bloody talons 
of the hawk. My heart warms at the magnanimity of the nations, and 
I look again with hopefulness. I see another figure upon another mount. 
On Bnda's hill of carnage the Genius of Hungarian Liberty waves abroad 
the red sword that has drunk the blood of tyrants, and calls upon the 
world, as Hungary's queen a hundred years before, to defend her cause 
and the insulted Law of Nations. The free peoples of the earth looked 
anxiously upon the deepening contest ; but who among them moved to 
help as in those days of yore ? Sinking beneath the united power of 
Austrian despotism and Russian despotism, Hungary, in the wide world 
of freemen 

** Found not a generous friend, a pitying foe — 
Strength in her arms, or mercy in her woe ; 
Dropped from her nerveleas grasp the shattered spear, 
Oloeed her bright eye, and curbed her high career !" 

The heart of an American throbs with indignant shame, that his coun- 
ty should prove false to freedom, and a disgrace to those whose blood 
anointed her nativity. He asks the cause of such recreance, and hears 
faintly echoed back to him from the pillared magnificence of our national 
council-chambers, sage words of caution, and appeal to the venerated 
"policy of Washington." The policy of Washington a seljish policy? 
The policy of Washington destructive of the law of nations ; opposed to 
every interest of human freedom ? The policy of Washington is for us; 
not for us against the world, but through us, for the world, and for man- 
kind. The policy of Washington is our country's, even as our country 
guards his ashes. Beneath his mossy tomb by the rolling Potomac, our 
Washington sleeps well ; and the sacred presence sends its sweet influr 
ence through the land. It is felt in our own New England, and the 
hardy pine grapples its roots more lovingly to the earth that boasts of 
such a trust It is felt beneath the warm sun of Carolina, and the mag- 
nolia spreads its snowy blossoms in richer luxuriance to the breeze. It is 
felt beyond the " father of waters," and the broad prairies smile as they 
feel it, and blossom into fields of wavy com. But ah ! thou false diplo- 
mate! vain is the selfishness that would make this blessing all our< 
own — " canst thou bind the sweet influence of the Pleiades ?" Gently 
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the broad Potomac sends its ripples against that neglected grave, and re- 
ceives back with them a consecration to freedom, from that hand so hos- 
tile to tyrants. On rolls the Potomac to the sea, and the ocean-billows 
receive in turn the blessed quality ; and the ocean-currents speed them 
on their way, bearing to every struggling nation the influence which 
nerves them to success ; to every haughty tyrant the spirit of impending 
destruction. On it speeds, on its world-mission ; on through the classic 
Mediterranean ; on till dashes its spray against the farthest cove of the 
** inhospitable Euxine" — it eddies mournfully, yet hopefully, among the 
palaces of fallen Venice ; resounds with stem admonitions of speedy ven- 
geance against the castle-walls in 'the glorious "Bay of Naples," and 
sends its surges fearlessly through the well-guarded Baltic, till in the city 
of the Czar itself, it makes the cruel Bear of Muscovy plunge wildly 
back, with impotent gnashings, from the poison that is gnawing at hia 
v^ery heart. It dashes mightily among those snowy hills ; and in spite of 
the struggles of the diplomatists of obsolete tyranny, against our modem, 
yet old diplomacy of freedom, it still 

* "Shall guard that ice-bound shore, 
Till the waves of the bay where the Mayflower lay, 
Shall foam and freeze no more." 
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1780, -^eas Munson, New Haven, Aug. 22, 1862, 89. 

1784, William Lord, Lyme, Feb. 18, 1862, 89. 

1786, Micah Jones Lyman, Bennington, Vt. 1862, 86. 

1786, Benjamm Ely, Bloomfield, Aug. 26, 1862, 86. 
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1795, Jared Scranton, N. Guilford, McL 16, 1863, 82. 

1796, EUsha Steams, Tolland, Oct 27,1860, 74. 

1797, Josiah B. Andrews, New York City, Apr. 26, 1868, 76. 
1799, Jamdb Luce Kingsley, New Haven, Aug. 81, 1862, 74. 

1801, Peter Hitchcock, Painesville, 0. Mch. 4,1868, 72. 

1802, Elisha Hammond, Brookfield, Masd. May 10, 1861, 71. 
«' Silas Higley, Granby, June 21, 1868. T6. 
" Nathan Johnson, Hartford, Oct. 12, 1862, 78. 
" Junius Smith, Astoria, N. Y. Jan. 22,1868. 72. 

1808, Rev. Elisha Deming Andrews, Armada, Mich. Jan. 11, 1862, 69. 

" Joseph Harrington, Roxbury, Mass. Dec 7, 1862, 7X. 

" Rev. George Perkins, Norwich, Sept 17, 1862, 68, 
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ttatM E»»xM>-By the atem decree of the Printar I •m compellad, aa 'twBM te 
' fflerelyiay, '•&>w-'?veiiur iiLidimuifldialely bidyou "jnedfcjf." There is an old 
nying which no doitbl ia quite new to yon. It rooe as toUowe ; ■■ All's well that 
eoda 1*811" W Ihia is true, I sincerely hope that ita eootraiy luay uot be true in 
the nnrticular case of t^s No. of the Yale Lit. Well, in leeenlaMe with mr pro- 
gni^e at ihebcdinniog.hov-dye dol Coondering yon to unaiaVOTid tbi« 
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polite inqtiiry, and alto to have rettinied the compliment b^ asldng alter m jself, I 
thall immediately and unheaitatinglj proDoonce myself as warm aod hmy, I was 
always yety strongly impressed with the idea that heat in the summer season is 
inevitable, and therefore must be expected ; but there was a time in *' days gone- 
by,** when I looked at the region around senior year as a land of rest. I fondly 
imagined that its inhabitants had nothing to do but attend lectures, **get aitf* 
Ma^izines, <bc But, O alasl this was but tiie '^ delusive j^antom of hope, which 
Mr. Patrick Henry so earnestly and eloquently entreated^he American people to 
refirain from embracing. No sooner had I put my foot within the boundanes of this 
Paradise in the Freshman's eye, when I round myself deluded and deceived. Its 
fanaginary glories faded away, and the stem reality stared me in the face. Being a 
modest man, of course this unmitigated stare staggered me. Ah — apropos of mod- 
esty — I remember a story. Draw up your chairs near to the table — ^lean back, put 
your feet on it if you like, it's nothing ^raand can't be easily damaged, being con- 
structed on very economic^ 'principles. There, now, take it easy. Have a 
cigar ? O, you don't smoke. W ell, that* s fortunate. 

This story is short, as was said of the man who was obliged to mount upon a 
stump to tie his shoes. It is related of two men who were formerly members of 
this Institution, but who long ago became " Alunmusses,*' as the lady said, (by the 
bj, I heard an educated man the other day speak of Omnibi,) and have sometime 
smoe left this ** millpond" to encounter the " waves, storms, <bc., of the great ocean 
of life," as Shakspeare very pleasantly remarks. These men were excessively 
modest, (I believe the incident occurred during their Freshman year,) and as is the 
case with all modest men, adored the female sex. 

** woman, Ac."— S^yron. 

Their adoration was in most cases however conducted on ** the ten foot pole" princi- 
ple. But a crisis arrived when it became their duty, and certainly it was their plea- 
sure, to make a call on a certain young ladv who resided in town. Both blushed in 
secret for sometime over the thought, but finally they tremblingly agreed with eaoh 
other to take the leap. Accordingly one evening they started, ** armed and equip- 
ped as the law directs." They felt extremely. Added to their natural modesty m 
reg^ to females, they shuddered at the thought of meeting " papa," who was a 
gruf^ stem old man , and wondered many times during the walk ** whether he would 
be at home." But they finally reached the house and stood shaking upon the door 
stone. After much hesitation about ringing the bell, one of them, summoning all his 
resolution,' pulled the handle. He was nervous, and pulled nervously. Instantly 
sleephig edioes waked within the house and reverberated through its passages. This 
was too mudi for the other, who left suddenly. His companion waited a moment, 
when a heavy step resounded through the hall and a gruff v(»ice ask^ ** Who's 
there f" Mr. To-to-tomkins," was the faint reply. ** Gkiod evening, Mr. Tomkins," 
said the gruff voice again, " won't you walk in t" ** No, I thank you sir," replied 
the retreating voice of Mr. Tomkins, *' I haven't time." 

Where was I before I commenced this story ? O, I remember, I was talking 
about the very singular idea which seems to have gained possession of the mind of 
" those who sit in high places" in this Oolite, viz. of keeping all students, seniors 
even, busy. This Institution is a great Institution. Moreover it is destined to exist 
forever. All admit this; nature even joins to confirm this idea. The very trees 
bear the inscription written in legible, yea very legible, characters, " Yale Forever." 
Prophecies were anciently written on leaves, but here the staunch trunks foretdU 
the future. But the trees say more. Not content with merely uttering the pro- 
phecy, they even enumerate the several bulwarks of Yale's perpetuity — the solid 
comer-stones of the eternal edifice. Foremost among these stanos out m bold relief, 
the glorious work, the literary prodigy, the child of superhuman genius, called 
'* Hircus Pertica Ccsrulea Flamma." But why, we ask with tears in our eves, why 
was there no place in the glorious list for the Yale Literary Magazine t l^as there 
DO humble position even kft for herf O that she might have been^named I O 
that she might have been allowed a proximity to ** Hircus Pertica Ooerulea Flamma," 
and have been permitted to reflect some of its glories 1 But our eager eyes saw 
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ber«ix>t there ; and we turned away aod wept ■orrowfolly. Bat though 6iir .darling 
waa left out, we could not refrain from acknowledg^ing the glory of the prophecy— 
the beauty of its form, and the certainty of its fulfiUment. Who could doubt but 
that on such solid foundations there should rise a glorious structure 1 What son of 
a gun could dare» with desecrating hand to effi&ce one of the sacred inscriptions f 
In the wordaof Horace : 

*• mom et parentig erediderim sni 
Fregisse cenricem, et penetnUia 
ft)&r8i88e noctomo cruore 
HoepitiB: ♦ ♦ ♦" 

« 

But however sure Yale is to exist forever, it is certain that this Table must hare 
an end, and a sudden end toa It is certain also that this term has had an end. 
Vacation is now before us. After a week of dissipation, mental, moral, and phy- 
sical, at the oondusion of which most I think will be ready to exclaim with the 
Latin poet, "Jam satis est," the classic shades will* be deserted, and students will 
be rare things in this City of Elms. Vacations are jolly arrangements ; this we hope 
will be your opinion, dear readers, when some weeks hence you step into the traces 
again. Drink your fill of enjoyment, (don't, pray, give a wrong interpretation to 
tms injunction, for I am enlisted in the glorious ranks of Temperance myself.) Let 
the cares and labors of College be swidlowed up in fun and jollity. Drive your 
pleasure wagon dear through Vacation as fiist as you can without killiog your 
norses. But there's one caution ; I nearly fonrot it I Look out for that part of 
your organization which supplies the ceaseless now of the life-current through your . 
veins. Don't, I beseech you, as you value yourself don't do anything rash in this 
quarter. Not that I am misogynist — by no means. But then I know the dangerous 
power of women's eyes, and also the extreme susceptibility of the student's heart- 
that is, I know them by hearsay. 

And now in behalf of the Tale Lit, I bid you good bye. ^Hien you return to 
the daasic retreats, she will be among tiie first to welcome you back again — sub- 
•eripHon payable on receipt ofjiret number. 
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NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS. 

The annual Premium of this Magazine is now open for competitioD. 
A Gold Medal of the value of twenty-five dollars will be awarded to the 
author of the best essay sent to this Magazine, under the following con- 
ditions : The writer must be an undergraduate member of this Institution, 
and a subscriber to the Magazine. Every essay designed to compete for 
the premium must not exceed eight pages of the Magazine in length, and 
must be sent to the undersigned through the Post Office on or before the 
fifth Wednesday of next term, (Oct 12th,) accompanied by a sealed 
envelope containing the name of the writer, and inscribed with an 
assumed name. The envelope will be returned unopened, except in the 
case of the successful competitor. 

The board of decision consists of two graduates of £his College, elected 
by the Editors, and the Chairman of the Board of Editors. 

LEMUEL S. POTWIN, 
Chairman of Board of Editors, 
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